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PREFACE. 


The Gospel according to Mark is now regarded by nearly 
all scholars as the earliest and also the most original of 
those which we possess; and if this is the case the study 
of the Life of Christ must begin with it. As Professor 
Pfleiderer points out in his Urchristenthum, this Gospel 
alone admits of examination apart from any other; and the 
first step in the attempt to see Christ as history reveals 
him, must be to apprehend as clearly as we can the individual 
testimony of Mark’s Gospel. 

Several recent works on the second Gospel appreciate its 
importance on this ground. What is now presented to the 
reader does not enter into competition with the commentaries 
of Professor Swete or of Professor Gould, but may perhaps 
to some extent supplement them. On textual and philological 
questions Dr. Swete’s book must always be consulted, and 
that of Dr. Gould is full of suggestion on the side of thought. 
Another English book which should be named is the com¬ 
mentary on the Synoptic Gospels in The Expositor's Greek 
Testament, by the late lamented Dr. A. B. Bruce. 

The present work seeks to determine the historical outcome 
of the earliest Gospel taken by itself. On the one hand it 
strives to approach to the original facts handed down by 
the tradition; on the other to understand those special 
interests of the age in which the Gospel was written which 
necessarily determined in some degree both its contents and 
its form. The writer has learned most from two German 
works which are perhaps too solid ever to be translated, Das 
Marcus-evangelium by Dr. B. Weiss, 1872, and the treatment 
of the Synoptic Gospels by Dr. H. J. Holtzmann in the 
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Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament, first edition, 1889. 
But he has exercised throughout an independent judgment. 

For the sake of the student who may use this work the 
Greek text which is adopted is given, and the principal 
variants are pointed out. The English version will show 
him how the text is understood. The commentary can be 
read continuously, and the reader who does not know Greek 
will yet, it is hoped, find the book serviceable. It is written 
with a profound conviction that as criticism declares the 
second Gospel to be the porch by which we must go in 
to find the Saviour as he was and is, the earnest reader of 
that Gospel may indeed find him there. For his teaching, 
it is true, we have to look elsewhere; and his figure as here 
disclosed is homelier and more subject to human limitations 
than that to which we are accustomed. But though more 
human it need not be less divine. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. William Edie for the 
help he has given me in the preparation of this volume. 
He has corrected the press throughout and has furnished 
the indices. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE SYNOPTIC PEOBLEM. 

In the Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles of the New 
Testament there is little trace of any written account of the 
life of Christ. The ter m Gospel does not denote in these 
works either a book or a historical account of the life and 
death of the Saviour. It is a spoken not a written thing; it 
is the spoken proclamation of God’s will for man’s salvation 
as made known in Jesus Christ. Paul has his Gospel which 
he habitually preaches, 1 and there is “ another Gospel ” to which 
the Galatians too lightly turn aside; 2 both are spoken 
messages. No doubt each of them must have been based on 
some amount of historical information, but this, as we shall 
see, may have been very brief, and indeed compressed into a 
few short phrases. The Christian movement ^existed at first 
and made the great conquests of which we read in the New 
Testament, without the aid of written histories. It was a 
statement with a doctrine founded on it, but the statement 
had not yet attained to any elaboration or even to independent 
form as a written work. 

On the other hand Justin Martyr, writing in the middle 
of the second century, speaks of “ Memoirs of the Apostles 
which are called Gospels,” and says that the reading of these 
forms a regular feature of the Christian meeting. 3 Justin’s 
pupil Tatian some time afterwards composed his Diatessaron, 
which, while it contains some features not adopted afterwards 

1 Gftl. ii. 2. a Gal. i. 6. 3 Apol. i. 66, 67. 

A 


When did 
the Gospels 
arise and 
what are 
they? 
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by Christendom, is in substance a harmony of the four 
Gospels according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Thus 
between the period in which the Epistles of the New Testament 
were written and that of Justin, lies the period of the 
formation of the Gospels we now possess and of their rise to 
acceptance and adoption by the Church. 

What can we tell as to the process by which these wonderful 
books were formed which stand at the head of the New 
Testament and are undoubtedly the most important literary 
treasure of the Church? How were the Synoptic Gospels 
“made," for of them alone do we here speak? From what 
motives were they written ? In what class of literature are 
we to place them ? Are we to regard them as works of 
purely historical nature and origin, which arose out of an 
unmixed desire to communicate information and to arrange it 
in such a way that it should speak for itself, and cause the 
past to appear again in its own force and reality ? Have we to 
recognize in them a purely intellectual effort to apprehend the 
true nature and connection of events which had recently 
occurred ? Or did they come into existence from practical 
motives, as most of the Suras of the Koran did, to provide 
guidance which was urgently required in the affairs of the 
Church ? Did they arise in any degree out of a poetic 
impulse, as we are apt to think that many of the stories 
about Buddha did, so that they are to be regarded not as 
pure history but as a picture-book consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously framed for the instruction of believers ? Were some 
of the stories they contain formed on the model of well-known 
narratives of the Old Testament ? Are some of them allegories 
freely formed, or formed on some slight historical basis, 
reflecting situations of great interest in the experience of the 
Church ? Is the apologetic motive to be recognized in them ; 
do the writers endeavour so to describe Jesus Christ as to 
meet the objections brought against Christianity by Jewish 
and by Gentile neighbours ? 

These questions, which every serious student of the Gospels 
must feel to be at least deserving of treatment, are more¬ 
over intimately bound up with the further set of questions 
as to the form and order in which the stories of the Gospels 
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were at first transmitted and arranged. Was there a period 
of oral transmission, when constant repetition tended to bring 
the narratives into a more suitable and more perfect form, 
and to imprint them on the memory of the members of the 
Church ? And did the writers of our Gospels draw from this 
oral tradition, so that they are to be regarded as all making 
use of the same broad source which was open to all, and the 
local variations of which would lead to differences in their 
finished narratives? 1 Or is there a literary connection between 
our various Gospels, several of them having drawn from an 
earlier written document or documents, 2 or did the later Evan¬ 
gelists see and use the works of the earlier? 3 If there were 
sources from which our Evangelists drew, what were these 
sources, and where is the use of each to be discerned in 
their works ? If there was ‘ borrowing ’ on the part of one 
Evangelist from another, which was the original; which was 
the first borrower, which the second? And did the second 
use the first in the form in which we have it, or in an 
earlier form ? Was there a Proto-Mark, for example, or did 
Matthew and Luke draw from Mark practically in the form 
in which we now have his work ? 

1 The Oral Tradition Theory , of which Gieseler may be regarded as the founder, 
has been most in favour in this country. It has the advantage of making the 
Evangelists independent of each other, all having drawn from the same source, 
and their differences being explained by the character and circumstances of each 
writer. The weakness of this theory lies in its not accounting sufficiently for the 
verbal agreement, in many parts, of the three writers. Mr. Wright’s The 
Composition of the Four Gospels, 1890, contains a very able and ingenious state¬ 
ment of the tradition theory. 

2 The Primitive Source (Diegesen) Theory, propounded by Schleicnnacher, is the 
view that shorter writings preceded the complete Gospels, and were used in 
various degrees by all the Evangelists. 

3 The Borrowing Theory dates from Augustine who held Mark to have copied 
and abbreviated Matthew, and has had a rich and varied history. 

In addition to the above the Primitive Gospel theory should be named; 
Eichhorn considered this work to have been in Aramaic. Abbott’s theory of the 
Triple Tradition (Article “Gospels ” in Encyclop. Brit., 9th edition; also set forth 
to tho eye in Rushbrooke’s Synopticon) which the three Synoptists have in 
common, comes under this head. This theory appears, in a modified form, in 
the article “Gospels,” Encyclop. Bibl., Vol. ii., written by Dr. Abbott and 
Prof. Schiniedel, to which, as well as to the article on the same subject by 
Prof. Stanton in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. ii., the reader is referred 
for the most recent statements on the relation of the Gospels to each other. 
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The Gospels 
to be under¬ 
stood from 
the Apos¬ 
tolic Age. 


These questions are far too vast to be formally discussed in 
this place; and the Introduction to this work is limited to a 
few points which, with a view to the state of the study of 
the Gospels in this country, it may be specially useful to 
consider. We shall speak (1) of the motives which led to the 
formation of the tradition in the Apostolic Age; (2) of the state 
of the tradition before Mark wrote; (3) of the light to be 
gathered from his Gospel itself, carefully examined, as to the 
aim and the modus operandi of its writer; (4) of the infor¬ 
mation about Mark and his Gospel to be drawn from the 
N.T. itself and from ecclesiastical tradition. These enquiries 
taken together yield conclusions as to the second Gospel, on 
which, if they are accepted, further study of the Synoptic 
problem may proceed. 

1. Motives of the Formation of the Gospel Tradition. 

To understand any literary work it is necessary first of all 
to have some acquaintance with the age which produced it. 
There is no sound reason why this fundamental rule of 
criticism should not be applied to the study of the Gospels. 
It has been customary to dispense with this enquiry in their 
case, and to offer instead a personal account, as full as the 
circumstances permitted, of Mark, Luke, or Matthew, as the 
case might be, and of the special qualifications and oppor¬ 
tunities which fitted him to write a life of Jesus. This mode 
of accounting for the Gospels is no doubt the simplest, and it 
has the sanction of antiquity; the early Church writers when 
seeking to explain why a Gospel stood in the canon, were 
content to show how its writer, if not himself an Apostle or 
an eye-witness of the facts recorded, was connected with one 
of the Apostles, and w r as thus in a position to gather his 
information about Jesus from one of the earliest sources. 
But it may reasonably be held that considerations of this 
kind, while they have their place in the introduction to a 
Gospel, and are rightly now more valued and relied on than 
was formerly the case, ought not to occupy the first place in 
our enquiry. We cannot understand the writer of a book till 
we know something of his age. However sure we are of the 
personal facts regarding Mark or Luke, it is certain that 
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there must be much in his writing which is not due to his 
individual action but to the beliefs and tendencies in the 
midst of which he lived. Either the Evangelist was the mere 
copyist of a fixed tradition, or, if he exercised some will and 
choice of his own in the act of writing, we must aBk what 
the circumstances were in which his views were formed, and 
what needs and impulses he was seeking to satisfy in his 
readers. 

Thus the study of the Epistles and of the Apostolic Age is 
to be regarded as the indispensable preliminary to the study 
of the Gospels. 

Now when we read the Epistles and the Acts with a view 
to gathering from them any light they may be found to shed 
on the formation of the Gospels, our first impression is one of 
disappointment. The writers of the Epistles not only do not 
quote any such books as the Gospels; they speak very little 
about the matters with which the Gospels deal. The Christian 
movement, as we said, is carried on by the first Christians 
without the books which to us are the primary and in¬ 
dispensable documents of the faith. The Apostles have no 
Christian writings to refer to. They quote the Hebrew 
Scripture as a religious authority for believers, but apparently 
they have no account of the acts of Christ, no collection of 
his sayings, to put into the hands of their converts. 

This is no more than to say that the Epistles were written 
before the Gospels.. We should have supposed that the 
Christians would at once provide themselves with an account 
of Christ’s life and sayings, and one finds a writer here and 
there who is sure that the Gospels must have existed in the 
Apostolic Age, although the Epistles say nothing about them. 
But the fact is generally recognized that the Gospels were later 
of appearing than we should have supposed likely, and that the 
writers of the Epistles were still without them. Bishop Westcott, 
to quote a great authority, deals in his Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospels (pp. 161-170) with the fact of the late 
appearance of these the most important books of the Church, 
and gives a number of reasons for it. 

To explain why the Gospels were not written sooner, he 
points out with undeniable truth that the spirit of the first 


Why did 
the Gospels 
appear so 
late? 
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Christian period was not disposed to literary production, since it 
was believed that the present age was on the point of dis¬ 
appearing and making way for the coming age of triumph. 
Another reason assigned is the prevalence of oral teaching 
among the Jews, and also among the Christians of that age, 
and the want of practice in writing among such people as the 
early Christians were. Another is that the Christians felt moved 
by the Spirit to preaching rather than to writing, and that the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament were the Scriptures of the 
Church, to which no addition appeared possible. 

Apt and weighty as these reasons no doubt are, they yet 
appear inadequate to explain entirely the late appearance of the 
Gospels. There was literary production in the early Church 
when it was needed. The Epistles were written, the journal 
in Acts and perhaps other parts of that work were written, very 
early in the history of the Church, and if a full account of 
the life of Christ had been a felt need of the first Christian 
Age, we cannot doubt that the need would in some way have 
been met. May it not have been the case that in the first 
Christian Age a full account of the earthly life of the Saviour 
was not required ? May this not count at all events as one of 
the reasons why the Gospels, to us the most fundamental of 
all the Christian books, were not produced earlier ? Surely it 
may. In fact, the evidence that this was the case meets us in all 
the books of the New Testament after the first four. Every 
one has noticed how little attention is paid in the Epistles of 
Paul and in the other Epistles to the earthly career of Jesus 
Christ; and the same is true of the Apocalypse and of the 
Acts. Take away the first four books of the Christian collection, 
and it is well known that the materials afforded by the rest 
for a knowledge of the life of the Saviour on earth are extremely 
scanty. We should not know from them that the burden of 
the preaching of Jesus was the coming of the kingdom of God, 
or that he bade his disciples also announce that kingdom; we 
should not know that he ever spoke a parable, or that he 
left behind him a considerable body of doctrine; we should 
not know that he called himself the Son of Man; we should not 
know what the charge was on which he was tried and put to 
death; we should not know in what way he collected his 
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disciples, or that he was baptized by John the Baptist, or 
that he had friends at Bethany, or that his adherents were 
chiefly found among the poor and the less educated. These and 
a hundred other characteristic facts of the life of Jesus on earth 
are not mentioned in the Epistles, though when we know them, 
the Epistles are found to corroborate them. 1 It is extremely 
striking to find how little there is in the earliest Christian 
writings about that life of lives. 

What is the reason of this strange silence among the early 
Christians as to the incidents of their Master’s life on earth ? 
Were the early Christians not so deeply interested as we are in 
what Jesus did and what he spoke in Galilee and in Jerusalem ? 
That we have no right to say. On the other hand we notice 
that there is one particular part of the appearance of the 
Saviour which not only interested them extremely, but was always 
put in the forefront of Christian teaching. When an Apostle 
preached the Gospel in a new place or when he wrote a letter 
to his converts, there was one part of the history of Christ 
which, broadly speaking, was always insisted on. He did not 
omit to speak of the death of Christ, nor of his resurrection and 
ascension, nor of his life in heaven, nor of his second coming. 
When Paul first preached to the Galatians, what did he tell 
them about Christ ? Not about his miracles, nor about his 
teaching, but about his death. Christ crucified was vividly set 
forth to them, written large before their eyes; and then 
an influence proceeding in some way from the heart of that 
great tragedy came at once and took possession of them, and 
they felt themselves to be in active correspondence with the 
world above where Christ, once crucified for them, now lived 
with God. 2 Again, Paul sums up to the Corinthians the Gospel 
he preached to them at first, and he indicates that what he 
then set before them was not his private doctrine merely, but 
that on which all the Apostles and in fact Christians generally 
were agreed. And all the history of Christ that Gospel contains 
is that he died for our sins according to the Scriptures, 
and that he was buried and rose the third day according 
to the Scriptures; that is the tradition, and then follows a 

1 See paperB by Dr. George Matheaon, Expositor, Second Series, Vols. i., ii. 

a Gal. i. 4; iii. 1. 
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list of the appearances of the Lord to his friends after his 
death. 1 

An examination of the other Epistles shows the same state of 
things. We find in them a complete blank as to the Galilean 
ministry, and the teaching is present in echo only, not in direct 
quotation. What is dealt with is not the incidents and words 
of the Gospel story, but the death of Christ viewed as a fact 
of immense religious and moral significance, his being raised 
from the dead by the power of God, his grace and energy now 
shed abroad on his people by his spirit, and the prospect of his 
near return to justify his followers and confound his foes. 

Similarly in the speeches placed in the mouths of the Apostles 
in the Acts, the beneficent ministry of Jesus is once or twice 
summed up in a few phrases; but what is most dwelt on is his 
death at the hands of the Jews and his resurrection 2 and his 
second coming by which the reverse suffered in his death is to 
be retrieved. 

In fact the Christ of the Epistles and of the Apostolic Age is 
not an earthly but a heavenly figure. 3 And what is true of 
Paul here is true also of the other New Testament writers 
outside the Gospel. It was their faith in the Risen Lord, now 
with God, that opened up to the early Christians generally the 
heavenly world and filled them with hope and enthusiasm. 
Christ was thought of not primarily as a human person who 
had spoken and acted in an adorable way when present among 
men, but as a Being who by his nature and origin belonged to 
the skies, and who had come to the earth to execute a mission 
God had given him. This mission accomplished, and his death, 
which was the principal part of it, endured, he had gone back 
to the region he had come from, to guide his human followers 
from there and to come again ere long and take them to himself. 

And this brings us to understand, in part at least, the 
strange fact that it was not a matter of pressing importance 
to the first Christians to be acquainted with the details of the 

1 1 Cor. XV. 1 ff. = ii. 23-36 ; iv. 10 ; v. 30, 31 ; x. 37 ff., etc. 

3 Dr. Somerville, in his Cunningham lectures on Si. Paul's Conception of 
Christ (p. 9), says : “ It is always of the exalted Christ that Paul speaks." .... 
“The historic Jesus alone was no Messiah to Paul.” .... “The knowledge 
of the Risen Lord was the essential thine to him in the understanding of 
Christ.” 
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life of Jesus on the earth. While the spirit of Christ acting 
from above, was felt to be directing all their affairs and carrying 
them along in a victorious career, it was not necessary to go 
back to the Galilean ministry and follow step by step all that 
had been done and said there. The spiritual heavenly Lord 
replaced the earthly Jesus so fully that his place was not felt 
to be vacant, and memory was not directed to the task of 
drawing up records to replace him. A biography of Jesus was 
not called for in this early period; a knowledge of the earthly 
life, while no doubt of interest in itself, was not essential to 
faith nor vital to salvation. There was a general knowledge 
on the part of Christians of what Jesus had been and done, and 
his earthly life might be referred to now and then as a proof 
of his condescension and submission. Yet in passages of this 
kind there is little reference to the details of the ministry. 
When Paul speaks of Christ’s having become poor for our sake, 1 
or of his having put on the form of a servant and humbled 
himself, 2 he may be referring to the general fact of the 
Saviour’s having come to live a human life on the earth, and not 
to the special characteristics of his ministry. When the writer 
to the Hebrews speaks of Christ as having learned obedience 
through the things which he suffered and refers to the cries 
and tears with which he appealed to God to save him, 3 we see 
some reflection of the detail of the story of the Passion. The 
expressions in First Peter about Christ having left us an 
example that we should follow his steps and his not having 
reviled again when he was reviled, point to the same part of 
the Evangelical tradition. 4 But in these and other cases the 
allusions to Christ’s earthly experiences are not put in the 
forefront as if they were the most important part of Christian 
teaching. They have little to do with doctrine; they are 
brought in for practical purposes. In spite of everything of 
this kind that can be brought forward, it remains true that 
the thoughts of the early Christians were fixed on the heavenly, 
Christ, in whose career the earthly appearance of Jesus was a 
mere transitory, though an important, episode. In addition then ■ 
to the reasons adduced by Bishop Westcott and others to 

1 2 Cor. viii. 9. 2 Phil. ii. 7. 

a Heb. v. 7 f. * 1 Peter ii. 21 ; iii. IS. 
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explain why the Gospels were not written sooner, we must add 
this, that the attitude of mind of the early Christians was such 
that there was no felt need for such narratives. It was true of 
Christians generally, as St. Paul expressly says of himself, 1 that 
the circumstances of Christ’s career as the Messiah of the Jews 
were in his eyes irrelevant to the truth of the Gospel. He had 
made up his mind not to know Christ after the flesh, i.e. as a 
human personage with interests belonging to this world. The 
only Christ he cared to know was he who was to be appre¬ 
hended after the spirit, not Christ in Galilee, but Christ 
crucified. He has no views to enforce about the life of Jesus 
on earth. In a practical matter, such as the observance of the 
Eucharist, he may quote the example of the Lord Jesus. But 
he has no theoretic interest in the detail of Jesus’ life on 
earth for its own sake; that is a thing that lies quite apart 
from his path. In this the Apostle Paul is representative of 
■ early Christendom. The life and teaching of Jesus were not 
then, as in fact they are not to this day, part of the saving 
; doctrine of the Church. As now they lie outside the creed, so 
. then a man could be a Christian without knowing them, and 
i an Apostle could preach and make little mention of them. 2 

Early Now if these observations are sound, certain consequences 

Christian ^ _ 1 

theology did follow from them as to the conditions under which the Gospel 

not require _ _ \ 

the Gospels, narratives at first took form. If the details of the earthly life 
of Christ were a thing apart from doctrine, then, and in so far 
as this was so, the growth of the tradition was not inspired by 
a doctrinal impulse, but was left to be carried on under motives 
of another character. The theologian whose eyes were fixed on 
the heavenly Messiah seated at God’s right hand, the Lord of 
Glory to whom all things would shortly be made subject, could 
scarcely occupy himself at the same time with the narratives of 
the Galilean ministry so as to make sure that the nature of 
Christ was adequately set forth in them. In proportion as the 
heavenly Christ engrossed the attention of believers the work of 

1 2 Cor. v. IB. 

2 See an elaborate paper by Von Soden, in Theologische Abhandlttngen, Carl 
von Weizsdcker gewidmet, on the “Interest of the Apostolic Age in the 
Evangelical History.” The paper is quoted by Dr. Sanday with approval: “St. 
Paul’s Equivalent for the Kingdom of Heaven,” Journal of Theological Studies, 
July, 1900. 
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dealing with and drawing up the memorials of Jesus’ life on earth 
would be left to take care of itself. Only where the theological 
interest was fainter would the earthly memories bulk more 
largely. This we find indeed to be the case; for the Gospel 
tradition took shape in that region of the Church where Paul, 
the great leader of Christian thought, was least known, where 
belief was simplest, and the views held of Christ’s person least 
developed. The tradition grew up not in a Western but in an 
Oriental atmosphere; that is evident on the face of it; and it 
grew up largely, though of course not entirely, uncontrolled by 
doctrine. The earliest Gospels are among the least doctrinal of 
the books of the New Testament. How a life of Christ would 
turn out which was written under the influence of a distinct 
type of doctrine, Christians were afterwards to learn when the 
fourth Gospel came into existence. In it, Jesus acts and speaks 
as a Being who is not of this world but who has come to this 
world from elsewhere to redeem it and is soon to return to 
that higher region. But with the earlier Evangelical tradition 
it is otherwise. In the greater part of the narrative here it is 
difficult to see any attempt to express any particular doctrine, 
further than that common to all Christians alike, that Jesus is 
the Messiah. As the detail of the life of Jesus is absent from 
the Epistles, so with some exceptions the doctrine of the 
Epistles is absent from the Gospels. There is no attempt in 
the Epistles to make use of the Evangelical narratives; and there 
is no attempt in the Evangelical narratives to show agreement 
with the doctrinal system. The two sets of writi ngs, a s V on 
Soden has well shown, belong as it were to different worlds, 
different atmospheres of thought, and it is evident to the 
unprejudiced eye that the two are independent of each other. 

It was in connection with practical matters that the Church 
first felt the importance of the Evangelical tradition. However 
enthusiastic a religious movement may be, and however full of 
self-governing energy, some amount of regulation is necessary to 
it from the outset, and as time goes on the need arises for 
some authority external to the believers themselves. The early 
Church needed a constitution and some amount of direction for 
its rites; rules of conduct were also wanted by its members in 
various situations of life. We find the Apostle Paul, who has 


Yet the 

tradition 

was 

important 

practically. 
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such a genius for tracing everything back to first principles 
and with whom the Christian life works itself out logically 
to its necessary consequences in every detail, we find even him 
setting up rules for various matters, and we find that in 
prescribing such rules he often appeals to the authority of 
Christ. He knows a number of words of Christ, and he uses 
them not as a source of doctrine, though sometimes they are 
this to him also (cf. 1 Thess. iv. 15), but as a standard of 
practical Christian life. Does he wish to regulate the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper at Corinth ? He rehearses 
the tradition which he himself received and which he had 
delivered to the Corinthians at first of what the Lord did on 
the night on which he was betrayed. I received from the 
Lord,” he says, “ that which I also delivered to you.” 1 Does 
he wish to point out the obligations resting on members of 
the Church to those who preach to them ? He quotes a word 
of the Lord : “ Even so did the Lord ordain that they which 
proclaim the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” 2 Is he discussing 
the difficult question of the obligation of Christians to their 
heathen spouses ? He quotes the Lord’s words as to the 
permanent nature of the marriage tie. 3 Other instances also 
might be quoted. And what we see of this in Paul is of 
course a specimen of what must have gone on in every part 
of the Church. Words of Christ which gave guidance in 
practical matters were treasured up and repeated and applied 
to practical cases. That they were made the subject of regular 
catechetical instruction in the Church, such as Mr. Wright 
describes in his Composition of the Four Gospels, the evidence 
does not perhaps warrant us to assume. These lessons are not 
spoken of by the N.T. writers when they appeal to the 
Master’s words. The early Christians conceived the Master 
' to be with them when they met in his name, and to bring 
to their memory what he had said. To codify such a 
law and make it the subject of learning and repetition is 
inevitably to de-spiritualize it, and this the early Christians would 
j | not be in great haste to do. They would take their Master’s 
!; commandments from his living self present to them at their 
! meetings as long as they could. But of course the words were 
'1 Cor. xi. 23. 2 I Cor. ix. 14. S 1 Cor. vii. 10-11. 
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always in demand. The religion consisted in keeping the 
commandments of the Lord; he himself had said so, 1 and it 
was necessary therefore to know what his commandments 
were in order to be his true follower. Thus there was a 
constant demand in every part of the Church for the words of 
Christ, and these words were the earliest Christian law. This, 
as every one knows, did not save them from being modified 
and changed in the process of transmission, and many of these 
changes are by no means unimportant. It is no doubt a small 
matter to us now that there was eayly a difference in the 
tradition as to the equipment of the Christian missionary, one 
version bidding him take a stick and another specially forbidding 
him to ha ve a stick; one version directing him to wear sandals, 
and another to have no footgear at all. But the words used 
at the institution of the Lord's Supper vary in the different 
traditions, which is a graver matter; and the Lord’s Prayer 
was early handed down in two very different forms. Tradition 
altered while it preserved. 

Thus we see that at a time when the stories about the 
earthly life of Jesus were still a private matter which did not 
bear on salvation, the remembered words of Christ were claimed 
for Church use and surrounded with authority. There can be 
no doubt that any utterance known to have come from the 
Master must have been accepted with reverence; but at the 
same time Christians must have exercised some measure of 
unconscious choice which words should be brought forward and 
insisted on; and this choice must have been determined by the 
needs of the Church from time to time in one place or another. 
The arrangement of the authoritative words must also have 
been a matter of consideration, as soon as any considerable 
number of them came to be known. Words of Christ bearing 
on any question which was being actively debated in the 
Church must have been brought forward and dwelt on. When 
the discussion arose whether the Gentiles were to be invited to 
attach themselves to Christ, words of the Master bearing on 
that point were sure of a hearing. When the question arose 
whether the Jewish law was binding on Christians, e.g. whether 
they were under any obligation to keep the Jewish Sabbath, 

1 Luke vi. 46, etc. 
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everything the Lord had said on such questions was of the 
utmost value. When the Christians were persecuted and reviled 
by the heathens how were they to bear themselves ? When 
unworthy members were found to be present in the Church how 
were they to be dealt with ? If a tradition could be found 
answering such a question it would be solved in the very best 
way. 

It must accordingly be recognized that the circumstances and 
needs of the Church co-operated in the elaboration and arrange¬ 
ment of the Gospel tradition. The following commentary will 
point out instances in which this may be recognized; I would 
here remark that it could not be otherwise, and that there is 
nothing in the fact to lessen the value we attach to the Gospels. 
It stands to reason that Christians valued most those features 
of the tradition which they found practically helpful to them, 
that when Christ was to them all things they should care 
most for those things to be found in him which they were 
most in need of at the time. Their choice of the parts of the 
tradition which were to be repeated and preserved was partly 
at least determined in this way, and so also was the arrange¬ 
ment of the materials thus chosen. 

But in speaking of the needs of the Church as determining 
to some extent the form of the tradition, we are not to think 
only of special questions like those mentioned above, which 
came into prominence from time to time. Every religious 
movement is conscious of needs which are always present. 
Whatever special questions may from time to time agitate the 
life of a religious community, there are certain deeper needs 
which are present always and for which satisfaction is sought 
at all times. To mention three of these permanent needs, we 
may say that every religious body is seeking constantly for 
explanations of its own character and its own arrangements 
and institutions; that it is also seeking constantly to defend 
itself against attacks made on it from without; and that it is 
constantly compelled to return to its source and to refresh 
itself at the original truth which lies at its beginning. It is 
inevitable that these needs should tell on the formation of the 
tradition. 

1. The members of an organization want to know about the 
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origin of the body they have entered and to have its various 
features explained to them. How' many disciples were there 
and how did they become disciples and what w r ere their names ? 
The early Christians must have wished to know this. They 
must have wished to know how the Lord’s Supper which they 
celebrated frequently was instituted. They must have felt 
that the death of Christ at the hands of the Jews called for 
some explanation. What was the relation of John the Baptist, 
whose disciples still kept up his name and faith in some parts 
of the world, to Jesus and to his cause ? What did Jesus himself 
say about his death ? Did he foresee it, and if so what view 
did he take of it ? In view of such demands for knowledge 
the tradition was called to be the lesson book of the Church 
with regard to its own earliest history. The simplest and most 
effective way to explain to the Church her own origin and the 
nature of her institutions was to tell the story of her Founder, 
and to show him calling his disciples, fixing their number, 
sending them out and giving them their charge. The rites of 
the Church were best explained by the story of their institution ; 
the duty of Christians towards the Jewish law and rites by 
exhibiting the Saviour as he encouraged the observance of 
the laws of his nation or set them aside; the attitude of 
believers to the followers of John the Baptist by telling how 
Jesus and John met and what passed between them. 

2. The Christians must from the very first have felt it 
necessary to defend themselves against the attacks of their 
opponents, and the tradition of the life and teaching of Christ 
was the best defence of their faith. If Jesus was such as the 
stories about him represented him to have been, then it was 
plain that the charges made against him were not true. These 
stories therefore, properly set forth, were the best apology they 
could advance for their cause. 1 Christianity had to defend 
itself against attacks from two sides and to meet two sets of 
charges, one from the Gentiles and the other from the Jews. 

'Die. P. Wernle, “ Altchristliche Apologetik im Neuen Testament,” in 
Preuschen’s Zeitschrift fur die neutealamentliche Wissenchaft, No. 1, seeks to 
exhibit the action of the apologetic motive in each of the four Gospels, and 
considers this to have been the leading motive in the composition of the works ; 
in which he perhaps goes too far. 
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The attack from the Gentile side is not very definite in the 
earlier books of the New Testament; it has not yet formulated 
itself as it afterwards came to do. And if the tradition was 
formed in Palestine, the need of answering Gentile attacks 
cannot have told for much in the earlier stages of its growth. 
The simplest narrative of the facts would dispose of the charges 
that the Christians were a disorderly set of people, without 
any rule or discipline, and that they were unsocial and did not 
care for their neighbours or for the interests and institutions of 
the country they lived in. That the Gospel was a mere Jewish 
freak, of no interest to the nations beyond Palestine, could be 
disproved by narratives bringing the Saviour in contact with 
Gentiles. Of the specific Gentile apologetic, consisting of the 
declaration of one God as against the many gods of Greece and 
Rome, and of His moral rule over the world, traces are not 
wanting in the Gospels: 1 but these may not belong to the 
earlier growth of the tradition. To the Gentiles the Cross was 
foolishness; there was no wisdom to be seen in it, only an 
inroad of brute force crossing the plans of Jesus, from which it 
was idle to expect any help or instruction. To this the 
tradition could reply by showing the death of Christ to have 
been not unforeseen by him, and to have been accepted by him 
as a part of the divine will and as a means of great blessing 
to men. In this and in other ways it could be shown that his 
death was really not a defeat for him, but that he died as a 
victor, master of himself and of his fate. 2 The argument for the 
Gentiles however here coincided with that for the Jews, against 
whom the Christian community was obliged from the very first 
to defend itself. The line taken up in this defence may be 
seen in the speeches in the earlier part of Acts, and also in 
the three chapters of Romans in which Paul shows that the 
Christians are in the line of the promises from which the Jews 
have cut themselves off. It had to be proved from Scripture 
that a crucified Messiah was not a contradiction in terms, but 
was foreseen in prophecy and therefore ordained by God. It 
had to be shown that the death of the Messiah was not a mere 
useless outrage to Jewish feeling, but was the means chosen by 
God of inaugurating a new period of grace. That the Jews, 
'See Mark xii. 28-34. ’Mark xv. 37-39. 
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not the Christians, had fallen away; that their fall was foretold 
and divinely appointed; that the Law was no longer to be 
taken in the old sense, but to be kept more spiritually than 
before; that the Christians were not worse men than those 
around them but better neighbours, quieter, kinder, more to be 
relied on; all this had to be proved to the Jews. 

And all this the tradition about Jesus found itself able to 
prove in the most striking way. The argument from Scripture, 
put in the mouth of Jesus himself, who foretells his death and 
indicates the result it is to secure for men, was perfectly 
effective; for his death thus lost the aspect of a fate which had 
violently overtaken him, and appeared as a sacrifice which in 
his love, and entering into the will of God, he had voluntarily 
undertaken. Jesus, rejecting the tradition but exalting the law 
to an ideal spiritual authority, was the - best champion of the 
mingled liberty and subordination of his followers; and his 
beneficent life, as he went about doing good, and commanded 
his disciples to give freely to all men all possible blessings, this 
was the best answer they could point to when their movement 
was charged with being unbrotherly and unsocial. No one 
would say that these elements of the Gospel tradition were 
invented to serve the purpose of arguments for the Christian 
cause; but that they did serve in this way is undeniable, and 
that those who arranged and handed on the tradition must have 
felt it to have this virtue, is equally plain. 

3. Devotion. Every religious movement turns to its origin 
to realize its own true spirit and to gain fresh vigour for its 
advance. And the spring of the Christian movement has 
always been Christ himself. Here we come to the perennial 
need of the individual for comfort, forgiveness, renewal, en¬ 
couragement. If Christ sent out his missionaries to heal the 
sick, to cast out devils, to give freely to all men what they had 
freely received from him, what better means was there to 
do this than to place him before the eyes and ears of the 
believer, to describe the scene, the company, the gesture, to 
repeat the words in which he relieved the sinner of his load of 
sin, gave the paralytic strength to walk, brought the demoniac 
to his right mind, rebuked his disciples’ fears, prayed for the 
guidance which he also wanted, satisfied, with little outward 
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store, the hunger and thirst of thousands ? The Gospel stories 
about Christ serve in an unparalleled way the purposes of 
devotion. Is it unreasonable to assume that those who in the 
earliest times transmitted and arranged them, expected and 
intended them to exercise this power ? And if they did so, 
then they must of course have wished to make the story 
effective for the end they saw it would serve. We said that 
the Gospels were not dogmatic; yet the stories must have 
expressed the view held by those who told them as to the 
person and nature of Jesus. If the narrators regarded him 
as the Saviour, as an object of faith, as a divine Being, this 
could not fail to appear in their accounts of him. The 
narratives would be so arranged, and told in such a way, as 
to produce in others the faith they themselves felt in their 
Lord. 

It will not be denied by the unbiassed student that the 
various motives now enumerated must -have entered into the 
formation of the narratives about Christ, nor that they must 
have began to operate early. It does not follow from this 
however that the tradition was not built up on actual reminis¬ 
cences at all, but owes its whole existence to the needs and 
the artistic faculties of the early Church. When Strauss 
advanced his theory that many of the Gospel narratives are 
mythical products, formed on the model of narratives in the 
Old Testament, and when Baur accounted for the character of 
each of the Gospels by setting it down to the doctrinal tendency 
of the writer, it was very naturally felt by many, that if the 
mythopoetic faculty of the early Christians and the doctrinal 
tendency of the Gospel-writers could do so much, they might 
have done everything, and that no other explanation of the 
Gospels need be looked for; they were not historical but 
mythical and doctrinal products. Few would now deny that 
there was some truth in the position of each of these writers. 
Old Testament models are traceable in some of the Gospel 
stories, and the doctrinal position of the writers does here and 
there appear. The mistake of Strauss and Baur on this matter 
was that the solutions they gave of a difficult problem were 
too simple. Not only the influences they alleged as acting in 
the early Christian community, but many others also, must be 
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recognized as having contributed to the result attained. But 
if we allow that the Gospel tradition was not made up of pure 
reminiscence, but was modified by the impulse to find in the 
life of Christ explanations of Church arrangements, by the 
interest of defending the Christian position, and by the desire for 
edification, are we driven to the conclusion that the tradition 
was an entirely unhistorical formation, and that it is not based on 
actual reminiscence at all ? Such a conclusion would be most 
illogical. The motives which act on the formation of tradition 
are one thing; the producing cause of the tradition and of the 
movement which carries it on is another thing. That there 
was in this case a producing cause, viz. the actual appearance of 
Jesus in Galilee, and that the tradition was formed on actual 
reminiscences of his life and acts and words is very certain. 
But for the Dutch writers in the Theoloyisch Tijdschrift, and 
their few followers in Germany and in this country, to whom 
Jesus is not a historical figure at all, it would be unnecessary 
to spend words on this point. That the Gospel tradition 
operated on real facts and on things actually remembered is 
capable of proof. We are able to trace in the Gospels the 
mode of operation of early Christian tradition and to see the 
direction in which it travels. We do not see the starting-point, 
but we gather from the later development of what nature the 
beginning must have been. The tradition always proceeds 
from what is more concrete to what is more ideal, from the 
simple and homely to the dignified and majestic, from the less 
to the more wonderful. The simple fact of the earlier account 
is surrounded in the later with a veil of wonder; details which 
might appear too rustic and plain are omitted; the figure of the 
Saviour is raised more and more above the earth; the story is 
made always more edifying, more impressive. These phenomena, 
of which the study of the Synoptic Gospels shows manifold 
instances, do not point to the conclusion that the facts on which 
tradition operated were themselves invented. On the contrary 
the facts were often somewhat too real for the tradition to 
use. They did not at first quite suit the purposes of the 
Christian community, but had to be changed in the unconscious 
process of transmission before they could be used. 1 

1 For instances see the commentary od i. 10, 35-38; iii. 10-12; xi. 3, etc. 
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2. State of the Tradition before Mark wrote. 

Let us now endeavour to realize the condition in which 
the tradition existed, and the way in which it was being 
carried on and fixed, in the period before any complete 
Gospel was written. The state of the records preserved in 
the written Gospels enables us to some extent to do this. 

In form the tradition consisted at this time of short 
pieces, some of course longer than others. Many contained 
sayings of the Master, an interview with a friendly or an 
unfriendly interlocutor leading up to a sentence which breaks 
upon the ear with unforgettable force and authority and 
brings the story to a close. In some cases several such 
incidents were held together by an old connection. 

What was preserved in this way, however, were only so 
many isolated glimpses of the life of Jesus; the connections 
were for the most part lost. There was hardly any geography 
preserved, hardly any chronology. One had the incidents 
without dates of place or time. As is common with anecdotes, 
conventional statements of place or time were given, which 
appeared to fix the occurrence, but only appeared to do so. 
A story is placed “ at the seashore,” “ in a house,” “ on the 
mountain”: mere typical headings which show that the precise 
locality was not known. With respect to time, there was 
seldom any attempt to fix a date ; what time-dates there are 
in our Gospels are so vague and so diverse as to show that 
they do not belong to the sources at all, but that the Evangelists 
tried to supply them. 1 

The scheme and connection of the life therefore early became 
obscure, and the tradition was, as it were, a set of fragments 
which could be placed side by side, but the original concatena¬ 
tion of which had disappeared. No doubt Christians knew 

1 The story of the cure of the paralytic is introduced iD Mark (ii. 1) with the 
words “after some days he was reported to be in the house.” In Matthew 
(ix. 1) he is merely said to have come to his own town. In Luke (v. 17) we have 
“it happened on one of those days, when he was teaching.” The story of the 
plucking the ears of corn on the Sabbath is thus introduced: 

Mark ii. 23, “He happened to be passing through the cornfields on the Sabbath.” 

Matth. xii. 1, “ At that time Jesus went through the cornfields on the Sabbath.” 

Luke vi. 1, “It happened on a Sabbath (the “second-first” Sabbath) that he 
was going through the cornfields,” etc., etc. 
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that the events of the life of Christ had taken place in a 
certain order. The ministry began with John the Baptist, 
we read in Acts x. 36-38; and after a beneficent course in 
Galilee it terminated with the crucifixion at Jerusalem. An 
Apostle might be able to tell more about the order; but 
such information, being neither a story nor a word of 
Christ, the tradition did not adopt it. The sequence of 
the events in Galilee was not preserved in any diary or 
journal, and the conventional openings of the different stories 
are a poor compensation for what was thus left behind. It 
remained for the collector of the tradition to frame as good a 
scheme as he could by means of such hints as he might 
gather from the tradition itself or might derive from other 
quarters. 

As for the tradition of the words of Christ the case is sub¬ 
stantially the same. Sayings and parables were remembered, 
but not, in many cases, the circumstances of their delivery or 
their relation to each other. The point which a saying had 
been spoken to illustrate might no longer be known, and the 
word might in consequence be made to serve a purpose for 
which Jesus had not intended it. Or a sentence would be 
preserved in two different ways; in one version it was led up 
to by a story, in connection with which it appeared in its 
full force, while another form of tradition gave the sentence 
without the story, perhaps in a chain of similar sentences, 
each perhaps given without any suggestion of its original 
story. If the teaching of Jesus passed through a certain 
development, the tradition, subject to such mischances, could 
not record it, and sentences belonging to different periods of 
the ministry came to be mixed up together. It was left for 
the collector who came after to arrange the sayings with such 
skill as he possessed, in longer or shorter discourses, and in 
such situations in the life as he found suitable. The fourth 
and the ninth chapters of Mark offer examples of this, and 
examples on a much larger scale are found in Matthew and 
Luke. 

Various collections had been made at one point or another 
of the field of the tradition before any of our Gospels came 
to be written; and some of these had been put in writing. 
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It is possible by carefully observing the existing narratives to 
make out some of these early collections. It seems natural 
to suppose that where Mark, Matthew, and Luke are found in 
close verbal agreement with each other, there is a reason for 
it. This is not the case at every part of the narrative. Any 
one can satisfy himself by looking through the pages of a 
synopsis that agreement is much closer in some parts than in 
others; there are places where the three accounts go together 
word for word for some time, and there are places where, 
while the matter is the same, the phraseology is very different. 
For instances of close verbal agreement we may refer to the 
second chapter of Mark with the parallels, and to the story, as 
found in the three, of the entry into Jerusalem and of the 
Jerusalem encounters. For instances of a less strict agreement, 
where the events are the same but are narrated in different 
ways, the story in the latter part of the first chapter of 
Mark may be taken. Now the close verbal agreement of the 
second and eleventh chapters may be explained either on the 
supposition that two of the Evangelists copied the words of 
the third, or on the supposition that all three followed in 
these parts of the narrative an earlier authority. But if one 
of the Evangelists is copied by the other two, why do they 
not then copy him in other passages ? Why the close following 
in some parts, and the loose following in others ? The only 
reason that can be thought of is that they had more con¬ 
fidence to follow him in some places than in others; and this 
could only be because in these passages his words were familiar 
to them. They knew these parts of the narrative not only from 
him but from other sources also, i.e. from an older written 
text which he had followed and which was in good repute in 
the Church. Thus we are led to believe that documents 
already existed in the Church before the earliest Evangelist 
entered on his task, and that these had established themselves 
in some degree of authority and were not to be put aside, 
even if he had wished to do so. What sources of this kind 
can we identify ? To speak first of the Teaching, a collection 
of parables would seem to have been early begun; 1 a discourse 
to the disciples when being sent out to preach must have 

1 Mark iv. and parallels. 
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been formed very soon. 1 The situation of the Sermon on the 
Mount is provided from the first, though Mark does not take 
advantage of it; 2 all the accounts here give the catalogue 
of the Apostles. The eschatological discourse also certainly 
existed in some form before any of our Gospels. 3 As Mark 
abstains generally from giving the Teaching, the evidence with 
regard to this part of the tradition need not here be con¬ 
sidered in its entirety; the pieces mentioned are those known 
to Mark as well as to Matthew and Luke. 

With regard to the various bodies of Narrative, some parts 
of the history of the Passion must have taken form before 
Gospels began to be written; but the agreement of the Gospels 
here is more that of order than of verbal identitv. The latter 
obtains most in Mark xi., xii., spoken of above, and this part 
of the narrative will not have been composed by any of our 
Evangelists. Here and in Mark ii. 1-iii. 6, the agreement of 
the three is at its greatest. Another piece of narrative of early 
formation is the group of stories, Mark iv. 35-v. 43 ; the storm 
on the sea, the restoration of the Gerasene demoniac, the 
raising up of Jairus’ daughter and the cure of the woman in 
the crowd, are told by the three Evangelists with verbal 
agreement, though Mark seems to have amplified the source, 
Matthew to have curtailed it. Another phenomenon which 
may be mentioned here is that the cycle of stories comprising 
the feeding of the multitudes, a journey on the lake, an 
incident connected with Bethsaida, and an encounter with the 
Pharisees, occurs twice in Mark; compare vi. 34-vii. 23 with 
viii. 1-26. As the two versions differ in many respects it is 
not surprising that Mark adopted them both. It was however 
only the first story of the feeding which was so well known 
as to be reported in verbal agreement by the three Evangelists. 
While Matthew follows Mark in the second cycle, Luke does 
not. 

This then was the state of the tradition when the first 
continuous account of the life came to be written. Much no 
doubt had been lost, not to be recovered; much had been 
changed. Jesus once believed in as Messiah, the record of his 

1 Murk vi. 7 »qq- and parallels. 

2 Mark iii. 13 ; cf. Matth. iv. 23 sq .; Luke vi. 12. *Mark xiii. 
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life necessarily assumed more and more of Messianic colouring. 
The glorified figure once believed in, of the Saviour at God’s 
right hand, invested with all power in heaven and earth, and 
in a divine manner guarding, enriching, and directing his 
people, the earthly narrative was insensibly idealized to accord 
with such conceptions; the human Jesus tended to be trans¬ 
formed into a Being all powerful and all knowing. Add to 
such tendencies the infirmities of the original reporters and 
the consequent uncertainty attaching from the very first to 
much that they reported. In what has reached us how often 
do we find that Jesus’ chosen disciples failed to understand 
him! No report they could have given, even had it been 
taken down verbatim as soon as they realized in their minds 
each narrative they had to give, could have got rid of this 
inability and dulness on their part. At the best their account 
of their Master must have been very external; the history of 
his mind, with his growing insight and purpose and his 
maturing policy, they never could have given. Much then 
that should have gone to the composition of a full and 
adequate life of Christ, has gone beyond recall, or never came 
into existence. The tradition is formulated for us in the 
Gospels with all its defects and errors, as it existed at a 
particular time and then at another time, in its rapid career 
of growth and change. Much is made marvellous that at first 
perhaps was natural and human, while much that was most 
truly wonderful was never apprehended, or was apprehended 
too late to be put down as it really was. 

On the other hand, however, is to be noted the great fact 
that the formation of the tradition regarding Jesus was a 
work of enthusiasm and devotion, carried out by men on whom 
he had made an overmastering impression, and in whom his 
spirit was living and active. They did not merely repeat what 
they had heard with verbal accuracy. The narrative was a 
great deal too living to them to allow them to do that. 
Their heart was in the work of making their Master live and 
act again in the world, as they now knew that he had lived 
and acted when in the flesh. They knew him not only from 
the accounts of eye-witnesses; indeed the eye-witnesses them¬ 
selves knew that they had not understood at the time what had 
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passed before their eyes, but that now the light had dawned 
which made them understand it. They felt the narrative to be 
due in part to the Saviour himself who now lived in them and 
in the Church. Now they knew what he desired, how he felt, 
how he prevailed. When Paul says that Christ speaks in him 
(2 Cor. xiii. 3) and that the Lord gives him power to edify 
(2 Cor. x. 8), he expresses the experience of other Christians 
besides himself; and though he speaks of no charism for 
writing history, others were conscious of such a gift. The 
Spirit which came to them from Christ brought to their 
remembrance what he had said to them. 

Thus we know on the one hand that the tradition contains ,j 
historical matter; and on the other that that matter was put } 
in shape under an ideal impulse. In Mark we find the ; 
deposit at the earliest stage now accessible to us, at a point 
at which the idealizing tendency is no doubt already at work, 
but has not yet gone so far as in the other Synoptics, not to 1 
speak of John. 

3. Nature of Mark's Gospel, as gathered from itself. 

The Gospel of Mark is the earliest of the attempts of 
which Luke speaks (i. 1), “ to draw up a continuous narrative ” 
out of the materials delivered by “ eye-witnesses and servants 
of the Word.” In what state those materials were when 
Mark took in hand to write his book, we have now seen. 

We shall now try to ascertain first of all by observation of 
the book itself what the writer added to his sources in the 
way of arrangement and treatment. 

One of the most striking things about the second Gospel is why Mark 
that it gives so much less of the teaching of Jesus than either give more 
of the others. It tells us much of the effects of Jesus Teaching, 
preaching, but of the preaching itself it gives but scanty 
specimens; the only discourses which do not arise out of 
some immediate occasion but show some arrangement of pieces 
of the teaching for their own sake are the set of parables, 
with sayings appended, in chap, iv., the set of sayings in 
chap, ix., and the eschatological discourse, chap. xiii. This is 
a decided shortcoming in the book as compared with the other 
two Gospels, and the want of discourses certainly calls for some 
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explanation, if any can be given. Did the writer know the 
discourses as collected in Matthew and Luke, and did he 
deliberately choose not to include them in his work? Or is 
their absence due to his not knowing them ? 

Not to his not knowing them, surely; but rather perhaps 
to his not knowing them as collected. All Christians must 
have known the Lord’s Prayer, and the injunction not to lay up 
treasures, and the sayings insisting on repeated and strenuous 
prayer; yet Mark does not give any of these. We must 
conclude that he did not put into his Gospel nearly all he 
knew about Jesus on this side. Perhaps an examination of 
what he does give of the teaching may help to explain why 
he does not give more. In the latter part of the fourth and 
also of the ninth chapter we get from him little collections 
of sayings of Jesus; but we find that these are to be counted 
among the obscure passages of the second Gospel; the sayings 
are not placed in the context in which Matthew and Luke 
have them and in which their meaning is plain, but require 
study to make out what they are here meant to convey. What 
Mark gives of the teaching is nearly all in the form of 
stories; he does not aim at any arranged and connected 
teaching such as the Sermon on the Mount. It is accordingly 
a possible explanation of this feature of his book that the 
arrangement of the teaching into such connected discourses as 
we have in Matthew and Luke, had not been carried out when 
he wrote, or was not known to him. What he knew was the 
teaching in its earlier form, before the Logia or Utterances 1 
of Jesus had been made into collections or a collection by 
themselves. 

It is also very possible that if the writer of this Gospel was 
placed, when he wrote, in the Western part of Christendom, the 
arrangement of the sayings, which must have been done in the 
East, where the tradition most abounded, might not yet have 
reached him. What, however, is more within our ken is that 
the second Gospel is, and must have been meant to be, a book 
of action rather than discourse. One mighty act succeeds 
another in it with breathless haste, so that there is scarcely 
room for pause. It may also be considered that a book in old 

1 So Mr. Wright. 
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times could not outrun a certain size which was determined 
by the capacity of the roll on which it was to be written. A 
larger work had to run into a second book or into a number 
of books. 1 But it was no doubt desirable that the account of 
Jesus which was here contemplated should not exceed one book; 
none of the four Gospels does so. The others are all larger 
than the second; but the second Evangelist also may well 
have had the need of compression present to his mind, and 
have come to the resolution to do justice to his narratives 
(many of which are longer than the parallel ones of Matthew 
and Luke), and to give hardly any connected discourses. It 
was necessary to give some parables, as that was the most 
characteristic form of Jesus’ teaching, and the eschatological 
discourse possessed a pressing and immediate interest which 
required its insertion. But beyond this, no set discourses. 

The plan of the writer, then, was to gather the narratives Mark's 

— * ^ y sources. 

about Jesus together into a connected history. So far as we 
know, he was the first to attempt to do this. In addition to 
the materials spoken of above, which were also known to 
Matthew and to Luke from other quarters, he had others at 
his command. In many parts of his narrative we see that 
Matthew and Luke follow his order, but much less closely 
than in the former case. Of the pieces they treat with free¬ 
dom, some belong to the early ministry at Capernaum at a 
time when Jesus’ circle of followers was not large; and these 
contain many homely touches omitted by the later writers, 
and not likely to have been invented. For an example we 
may take the statement that Jesus left Capernaum long before 
day and went off to a lonely place to pray, and that the 
disciples made after him to bring him back, but were not able 
to do so. These traits Matthew omits, while Luke deprives 
them of their domestic character and makes them into a 
smooth and edifying story (Mark i. 35-38, Luke iv. 42, 43). 

We may also mention the narrative of the epileptic boy 
(ix. 14 sq.), where the later Gospels omit the homely touches 
of the surprise and the running-up of the crowd, the second 

1 See a paper in Studicn und Kritiken, 1896, by Professor Riiegg, of Zurich, 

“The Space-Limit of Ancient Books,” etc., on the reasons why Luke’s two 
works both look forward at the close to a continuation. 
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conversation with the father, the formula of exorcism used by 
Jesus, and the curious phrase, “ this kind ” (of demons). For 
these parts of his Gospel Mark is held by many scholars to 
have been indebted to the Apostle Peter. They certainly con¬ 
tain particulars which only members of a small circle could have 
supplied, and of that circle Peter was one. This is also true 
of some parts of the narrative of the last days at Jerusalem, 
in which we hear of the private arrangements of Jesus with 
his party, which only few were allowed to know; and the 
account of the trial before the Sanhedrin must, at least in 
great part, be due to Peter. The Apostle, while by no means 
flattered in Mark’s Gospel (Matth. xiv. 28-31, xvi. 17-19, xvii. 
24-27, Luke xxii. 31, 32 are omitted in Mark, who alone gives 
ix. 6, xi. 21; compare also Mark xiv. 37, 30 and the betrayal 
scene, with the parallels), is certainly prominent in it. The 
narrative of the ministry opens with his call ; then we are 
taken from the synagogue to his house and introduced to his 
family ; it is Peter who argues that he and his friends have 
given up everything to follow Jesus (x. 28). It is he who 
observes the withering of the fig tree (xi. 21); and a special 
message is sent to him by the angel at the tomb as to seeing 
Jesus again in Galilee (xvi. 7); the narrative apparently was 
to include the vision which he had, of which all but the 
mere mention has disappeared from the records. 

In addition to this source, not yet open to others, Mark 
may have had some special knowledge of his own, connected 
with the last days at Jerusalem. In the curious incident of 
the young man who was present at the arrest with scanty 
clothing, and fled, leaving his garment behind him (xiv. 51, 52), it 
is possible, though not necessary, to see a personal reminiscence 
of the Evangelist. Mark alone preserves the little fact that 
Simon, who carried the cross for Jesus, was the father of 
Alexander and Rufus, who may have been members of the 
Church personally known to him, and vouchers for this piece of 
information (xv. 21). 

Such, then, were the sources Mark had at his command. 
Besides certain written pieces which were well known and 
highly considered in the Church, he had traditions which 
were less known and of a more private nature, the latter 
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being simpler and less matured in form than the former. 
Doubtless, therefore, he considered himself to be in a very 
favourable position for providing the Church with a complete 
account, which was still wanting, of the Saviour’s earthly 
ministry. In order to carry out this great design he had 
to decide on a course of action in two important respects. 
In the first place, the arrangement of his materials had to be 
determined and the scheme of the narrative to be fixed which 
he was to unfold ; in the second place, there was the question 
of literary treatment; were the sources to be given verbatim 
or with a certain amount, perhaps a considerable amount, of 
moulding, colouring, and editing ? 

As for the question of arrangement our author was well 
directed. We saw that the sources to a large extent failed 
to give any guidance in this matter. While some connected 
groups of stories had been formed, many pieces of the tradi¬ 
tion had nothing about them to show their connection ; they 
were as it were loose leaves at the writer’s service, but 
not numbered nor provided with any reference to their proper 
position. How find the cord on which all these pearls were 
to be placed ; how fix their proper position on that cord ? What 
indeed was the story of which these were the incidents: of 
what nature was the central development around which they 
were all to fall into place? This Mark, alone of the Evangelists, 
was enabled clearly to make out and to record. It is here 
indeed that the observer most of all discerns that Mark must 
have been guided by one who knew the life of Jesus not only 
as a set of isolated stories but as a connected whole inspired by 
a growing purpose. One might suppose indeed that though the 
tradition consisted mostly of detached incidents and sayings, 
there might yet be in the Church an impression, not perhaps 
clearly defined, yet in general correct, of the order in which the 
events of the ministry succeeded each other, and of the develop¬ 
ment of Jesus’ aims and efforts. If any such knowledge existed 
it was early obscured ; in the second Gospel only is a clear and 
intelligible order of events and of ideas exhibited. While our 
writer nowhere states the arrangement of his work and gives 
no titles nor divisions, we can see him advancing in an orderly 
sequence and can with a little attention make out his scheme. 


Mark's 

order. 
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In several aspects of the ministry Mark’s narrative allows us 
to observe growth and progress : 

(1) The calling and training of the disciples. Some are 
called earlier than others. The ministry opens with the call 
of the disciples who were fishermen. In ii. 15 we are told 
that Jesus had by this time a number of followers. In iii. 14 
he institutes the circle of the Twelve, to train them and send 
them out to preach, and the teaching of chap. iv. is partly 
addressed to an inner circle, and is to be regarded as part of 
this training. In chap. vi. the disciples receive their charge 
and are sent out. In chap. viii. his disciples accept him as 
Messiah, and after this the public teaching is at an end and 
what we hear of the teaching is mainly directed to them, 
until the time comes when he opens his mouth in the new career 
of teaching at Jerusalem. This of itself gives the Gospel a 
unity and a growing interest wanting in Matthew and Luke. 
Weiss finds in this the main scheme of the second Gospel and 
divides it into sections according to this view of it. 

(2) In the matter of Jesus’ exorcisms and cares there is in 
Mark, if not an advance, yet an interesting sequence, which 
disappears in the later Gospels. Here Jesus recognizes the cure 
of demoniacs as part of his own appointed work, but not the 
treatment of disease generally. While he does not doubt his 
power to cure disease where there is faith on the part of the 
patient (at Nazareth this condition was wanting and he could 
do but little), he is unwilling to exercise this power on a large 
scale, and withdraws when too much is asked of him in this 
way. His later cures take place at special appeals which he 
cannot resist, and by way of exception (cf. notes on i. 40, 
ii. 10, viii. 22, etc.). His disciples are commissioned to cast 
out demons but not to cure diseases (iii. 15, vi. 7). In Matthew 
cures of every kind of disease are performed on a large scale 
from the very first (Matth. iv. 23). 

(3) Again the subject of the teaching shows advance. At first 
the Kingdom is announced, and men are called to repent and to 
be prepared for it. In the parables the seeming delay of the 
Kingdom is explained and its nature exhibited. Then the 
teaching grows more controversial; the tradition system is 
criticized and repudiated; the demand for a sign of the promised 
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change is spoken of as a proof of unbelief, and the ruling 
authorities are more and more clearly recognized as enemies of 
the good cause. 

(4) There is advance in the Messianic claim of Jesus. At 
first no such claim is made. When the demoniacs hail Jesus as 
God’s representative they are commanded to be silent and not 
to speak in that way. The teaching is about the Kingdom not 
about the Messiah. Only where the title Son of Man is used of 
himself by Jesus in chap. ii. is there any appearance of a 
Messianic claim. But it has been suggested that the two stories 
in which this title occurs are placed too early, ii. 1-iii. 6 being 
a collection previously formed which Mark adopted entire. 1 
Even if the title was used early it may not imply an open 
avowal of Messiahship. That avowal only comes in the middle 
of the Gospel when Jesus, with much work now behind him, 
many appeals having been made and his cause kept steadily 
for some time before the eyes of his countrymen, asks his 
disciples what men take him to be and hears that they at least 
take him to be the Messiah. From that time forth the tone of 
the teaching changes and becomes darker and more tragical. 
There is however no open proclamation of Messiahship till, after 
the acclamation, now suffered to pass without rebuke, of 
Bartimaeus and of the crowd at the entry to Jerusalem, Jesus 
answers the question of the High Priest at the trial, “ Art 
thou the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed ? ” with a solemn 
affirmative. 

In Mark these various developments are clearly observed. 
In Matthew and Luke they are obscured, and it is only from 
the second Gospel that we distinctly know them. They only 
require to be stated to be recognized as substantial and his¬ 
torical ; and as they are not indicated in the individual 
narratives, but only brought out by good arrangement, we 
judge that Mark was well informed as to the course of the 
ministry as a whole, and that he probably had some help in the 
arrangement of his book beyond what the narratives them¬ 
selves supplied. 

In working out his plan with a view to this connected his¬ 
tory, Mark did not regard his materials as sacred or inviolable, 
1 See Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. (not translated), p. 23 sqq. 
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but used considerable liberties with them. In the first place, 
he had to connect a number of unconnected pieces into a 
progressive narrative, to weave them into a story. Where 
arrangement had already been given to a group of narratives, 
he appears to accept that arrangement, as in chap. ii. 1-iii. 6, 
chap, v., chap. vi. Elsewhere he arranges his materials very 
skilfully, and binds them together into a well-jointed narrative, 
with a scheme which looks at first sight as if it came from a 
journal taken down at the time, but which is found on closer 
inspection to be artificial. Thus the first chapter has been taken 
by many writers to give the events which took place in one day 
at Capernaum; one occurrence is joined to another with the 
word ‘immediately,’ as if Jesus had hurried from one great work 
to another till the day was over. But we find as we read 
further in the Gospel that Mark binds all his materials together 
in this way, and makes one great event or act succeed another 
in a breathless sequence, as if the ministry had all been made 
up of impressive and dramatic incidents without any pauses 
between them. On reflection, we see that this is Mark’s 
manner, and learn to allow for it. The fact is that the chrono¬ 
logical and geographical data at his command were so scanty 
that the only way to make a coherent story of them was to 
place them in this immediate and rapid sequence. He does not 
invent places or times for the several incidents, but places them 
in such a way that the main current of the narrative moves 
evenly forward. This is the great merit of Mark’s work as a 
historian. The different periods of the ministry do succeed each 
other in good order in his work. On looking into his detailed 
connections, however, we see that he does not mean them to 
be taken too strictly. He is often quite aware that what he 
is going on to report did not come close after what he has 
just reported. “ And he comes home,” in iii. 20, does not mean 
that Jesus made straight for his house after the appointment 
of the Twelve. It only means that this is another piece of 
narrative belonging to this part of the history, and that accord¬ 
ing to the author’s scheme it is put here and made to connect 
with what goes before. “ And he said,” in iv. 21, does not mean 
that the saying about the lamp was part of the same discourse 
as the explanation of the parable of the Sower; but only that 
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it also was a saying of Jesus which may fitly be placed and 
considered in this connection. 

There results from this a certain vagueness and ambiguity. 
It is not always easy to tell how close the connection is meant 
to be between one piece of narrative and another. The first 
readers probably did not feel this. As it is, the history is 
effective, and even powerful. We are carried swiftly from 
one situation to another, in which Jesus is master of all 
the circumstances and all the persons, chooses the best 
means, shows himself worthy of all confidence even in the 
most trying position, and utters the word never to be forgotten, 
which was true then and is true still. The writer is entirely 
out of sight; one never thinks of him; the story is every¬ 
thing. 

Along with this lively manner of connecting together the 
pieces of his narrative, we must also speak of Mark's lively 
treatment of the individual pieces. This has been much more 
generally remarked, and we need not linger over it. The 
chief characteristic of the style of the Gospel is its vividness. 
Every situation is made real, the narrative is very often in 
the present tense, whi^h places the reader as it •were in the 
position of one who is there and actually sees and hears 
what is being told. Or it is in the imperfect or descriptive 
tense, which suggests that this and that circumstance entered 
into the situation when the action took place which is then 
narrated. Or it is said that Jesus “ began to ” do so and so, 
which may be an Aramaism, as Wellhausen says, 1 but certainly 
has the effect of description in preparing the mind for a 
definite action just about to be stated. In this and other ways 
considerable art is expended on the description of situations. 
Sometimes part of the description is kept till the narrative 
has been begun (see ver. 6 in the first, ver. 4 in the last chapter, 
and xi. 13). And sometimes we have a piling up of particulars 
to bring out strongly the condition of a patient, or some 
important circumstance. Compare the detail of the condition 
of the Gerasene demoniac in chap, v., and that of the woman 
with an issue later in the chapter ; also the description of the 
crowds in chaps, ii. and iii. The grammatical connections are of 

1 Skiizm und Vorarbeiten, vi. 192; cf. Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 21. 

C 
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the simplest; one fact is added to another with 1 and—and ’ 
(34 times with a principal verb in chap, iii.), so that attention 
is not distracted. The large use of pronouns is also to be 
remarked; “ he,” “ him,” “ his,” applying to different persons 
in the same sentence; cf. ix. 20, “ They brought him to him. 
And the spirit saw him and tore him,” or ver. 28, “ When he 
came into the house his disciples asked him.” Matthew and 
Luke often arrange to avoid such accumulations of pronouns, 
which no doubt are traceable to the Aramaic form of the 
tradition, the pronouns in Aramaic being not separate words, 
but suffixes, and therefore bulking much less largely in a 
sentence. Mark keeps the primitive simplicity, awkward as 
it is. 

He does not spend much care on his grammar and style; 
but he will have his story popular and effective. Here we 
notice the expressions he uses to indicate the feelings of the 
actors, and particularly of the Lord himself. The woman (v. 
33) is “ afraid and trembling ” ; viii. 2, Jesus says, “ I have pity 
on the multitude”; viii. 12, he “sighed in his spirit”; iii. 5, he 
“ looked round with anger ”; vi. 6, he “ marvelled at their 
unbelief.” 

• ^ # 

In some cases, as notably in chap, v., Mark is much longer than 
Matthew or Luke. Sometimes we are led to think that the 
latter have omitted for the sake of brevity little touches which 
may have belonged to the original, and which Mark retained; 1 
but in some cases it is Mark who has amplified by adding 
descriptive touches, or even whole sentences, of his own. The 
other Evangelists who had to find room for their discourses had a 
motive for brevity which Mark had not, and on the other hand, 
Mark has undoubtedly a tendency to amplification. 2 In each 
case where Mark is longest, we have to consider which of these 
agencies has been at work. 

1 As where Mark says that Jesus was asleep on the pillow, and Luke omits the 
clause, Matthew the pillow. 

2 If, as used to be taken for granted, no Evangelist would abbreviate a narrative 
he was following, and the shorter account is always the earlier, then in the 
passages where Mark is longest, it follows that Matthew and Luke cannot have 
followed him as we have him, and that if they did follow him they must have had 
him in a shorter form. This is the ground of the theory, still held by many 
scholars, of an original Mark ‘ Urmarcus,’ now lost. 
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The descriptive touches introduced by Mark have sometimes 
the effect of making his narrative slightly heavy, as in his 
description of the Gerasene demoniac and of the woman in the 
crowd. This is rare, but there is perhaps enough of it to 
warrant the conclusion that it was before he came to deal with 
the narratives that they were made so firm and positive, so free 
from everything redundant or uncertain, so rounded and com¬ 
plete, that they at once imprint themselves with all their details 
on the memory. The older pieces in Mark have by no means 
lost this character; it is not so noticeable in the matter which he 
himself brought into the record. In these sections repetition has 
not been so much at work, and the stories are less perfectly 
formed ; we think less of the purpose the narrative might serve, 
more of the lively reminiscence by which it was preserved for 
us. And this leads us to the question of the immediate use to which 
Mark intended his work to be put. Narratives which are often 
repeated, and so assume a fixed and telling form, are suited 
thereby for liturgical or catechetical use. Pure reminiscences, on 
the other hand, are less suited for that purpose. Now the 
Gospels were being read at Christian meetings at the time 
when Justin wrote about the middle of the second century. 
Were they originally drawn up for that purpose ? This question 
does not, so far as I am aware, admit of an answer. Even in 
the careful and exhaustive discussion in Zahn’s Introduction the 
reader finds no satisfaction regarding it. Yet it is not impossible 
to point out the direction in which the truth on this question is 
to be looked for. The reading of the Gospels at Christian meetings 
may be regarded as a continuation of the process of repetition 
which first gave form to the tradition. These parts of the 
tradition, therefore, which had gone through this forming process 
were ready for liturgical use as soon as the practice arose of 
using such matter in worship. Sections on the contrary in which 
private reminiscence is largely in evidence, such as the story of 
Jesus leaving Capernaum before daybreak and being pursued by 
the disciples, or the cures in which the means applied and the 
modus operandi are so frankly described (vii. 32 sq., viii. 22 sq.), 
or the story of the young man who fled naked, these were not 
so fitted for Church use, and the writer who added such pieces to 
the set of well-rounded stories so well known to all was not 
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taking the best way to provide a book for Church reading, and is 
not likely to have had that destination in view for his work. 
To this has to be added the doubt whether at the time when 
Mark wrote the Church felt a book to be needed for the 
purpose. What we know of the early history of the canon 
rather suggests that the demand for a collection for such a 
use cannot have arisen very early. The Gospels came into 
Church use because they were found adapted for it; but it could 
not be known before they were written that they would be so 
used. Before they were read in Church they served manifold 
other purposes; and it is in these perhaps that the immediate 
motives are to be sought which caused them to be written. 
Mark wrote his Gospel, it seems pretty certain, not with a view 
to Church use, but for the information of the brethren on a 
subject which was very important for them, and had not yet 
been put in a connected form. He had reminiscences which 
he desired to put in writing before they were lost to the world, 
and he worked these up into a complete- statement along with 
the better known traditions, so that the Christians might no 
longer be at a loss when asked to give an account of the 
Founder of their faith. The book was to be the Christian’s 
best apology against attacks from outside, and to give him 
information about the various points of his religion; it was to 
prove to him and to others that he did well to put his faith 
in Jesus and keep his commandments and wait for him to 
come again. 

The book was addressed to Western readers. That this is 
the case is proved by a number of features in the Gospel 
itself. 

1. Aramaic words, which had impressed themselves on the 
narrative so strongly that it could scarcely be told without them, 
are translated for the Greek reader. Boanerges, that reader 
is told, means ‘Sons of thunder’ (iii. 17); Talitha cumi means 
‘Maid, arise’ (v. 41); icopfia.v (vii. 11) means ‘a gift’; Effatha 
(vii. 34) means ‘ Be opened ’; Golgotha (xv. 22) means ‘ place of 
a skull.’ The last words on the cross are accompanied with 
a translation (xv. 34). In addition to these instances, in 
which the writer says he is giving a translation, there are 
others, in which he gives one without thus announcing it. 
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Beelzebub (iii. 22) is explained to be the ruler of the demons; 
Gehenna (ix. 43) is the unquenchable fire ; Bartimaeus (x. 46) 
is a blind beggar; Abba (xiv. 36) is father. 

2. There are also passages in which Jewish customs are 
explained for readers not familiar with them. The long 
explanation of Jewish practices connected with purification 
(vii. 3, 4) could be of no use for readers in Palestine; 
nor would they need to be told (xiv. 12) that the first day 
of unleavened bread was the day when the sacrifice was killed 
for the passover, or (xv. 42) that Preparation was the day 
before the Sabbath. These explanations, however, are given 
very sparingly, and in many passages where they might 
have been given they are wanting, for we are not told 
the meaning of the title ‘ Son of Man,’ nor why it was 
blasphemy for Jesus to forgive sins or to declare himself 
Messiah. The apocalypse of chap, xiii., moreover, is Jewish 
in many of its features, and must have appeared strange to a 
reader in the West. Mark, moreover, we notice here, does not 
use the argument from prophecy to show that Jesus was 
Messiah, and that ancient oracles were fulfilled in him ; the 
passage i. 1-4 is the only one where this is directly done, and 
the text there is not secure. This proof of the Messiahship 
required a theologian, and that character our author rarely 
assumes. His proof is different; it is that from the impression 
Jesus made in his life, both by his preaching and in his acts 
and his encounters with opponents. This proof, culminating 
in the word of the centurion at the cross (xv. 39), “ Certainly 
this man was the Son of God ” (or of a divine Being), was a 
simple and effective one, which would appeal to Gentiles more 
readily than that from prophecy. 

3. As for the Latin words used in the Gospel which have been 
held to prove its Western destination, too much may easily be 
made of them. Matthew and Luke accept Mark’s Latin words 
with hesitation; often one of them adopts the word, never 
both of them. It would seem that while many Latin words 
were current everywhere in that age of mixed populations and 
of commerce, as many French words are in our day, Mark is 
somewhat more inclined to use them than the other Evangelists. 
Not so much, therefore, is to be inferred from his Latinisms 
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as to his writing for Gentiles as from his renderings of 
Aramaisms. 1 

Here we may also mention that in speaking of divorce (x. 12), 
the writer has in view the Roman practice, which allowed the 
wife as well as the husband to dissolve the marriage tie: 
Matthew, writing for Jews (v. 32, xix. 9), contemplates such 
action on the part of the husband only. 

Although the writer does not exhibit any strong doctrinal 
tendency, that is not to say that he does not reflect the views 
of doctrine which prevailed in his day, and that the ideas in 
especial of the Apostle Paul are not frequently met with in 
his book. His title (i. 1) is thoroughly Pauline, “ Gospel of 
Jesus Christ (the Son of God).” It is in Paul that the Gospel, 
instead of being that of the Kingdom, is the Gospel of Christ 
(Piom. xv. 19, 1 Cor. ix. 18), or of God’s Son (Rom. i. 9); and 
if the words ' Son of God ’ be accepted, and do not mean 
demigod as they may with the centurion (xv. 39), then, again, 
it is Paul who makes ‘ Son of God ’ a current title for Christ 
(Rom. i. 3, 4; 2 Cor. i. 19, etc.). The statement of the opening 
proclamation of the Gospel (i. 15) is thoroughly Pauline; 
in Galatians (iv. 4) that we hear of the time being fulfilled 
when God sends out the new message to mankind, and that 
faith is the true attitude towards the Gospel is Paul’s charac¬ 
teristic doctrine. The form “ Abba, Father;’ is peculiar to 
Paul, along with Mark, in the New Testament writings (cf. xiv. 
36, Rom. viii. 15, Gal. iv. 6); the explanation why Jesus spoke 
in parables (iv. 11 sg.) is precisely according to Paul’s reason for 
the unbelief of the Jews (Rom. xi. 8); and the statement 
that the Christian mission must reach all nations before the end 
can come (xiii. 10), corresponds with that of Paul (Rom. xi. 25), 
1 The Latinisms are 

Mark Matthew Luke 
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that the fulness of the Gentiles is, according to God’s plan, to 
come before the gathering in of Israel. Of other similarities 
between Mark and Paul we may cite the curious parallel 
between Herod and John the Baptist in chap. vi. on the one 
hand, and Felix and Paul, Acts xxiv. 24-27. In what is said 
about giving offence (ix. 37-42 compared with Rom. xiv. 13-19) 
and in the teaching of Jesus about his death (cf. \i Wpov, ransom, 
x. 45, with cnroXvTpuKni, ransoming, Rom. iii. 24, “ my blood of 
the covenant, shed for many,” xiv. 24, and “ whom God set 
forth propitiatory in his blood,” Rom. iii. 25), a problem is 
presented to us, which we do not here attempt to solve. Was 
Paul’s doctrine of the death of Christ based on words of the 
Saviour known to him from the tradition ; or are the words 
of Christ coloured in Mark, and through him in the other 
Gospels, from Pauline doctrine ? (See the commentary on the 
passages.) 

On the whole it appears that the Paulinism of Mark does not 
amount to very much. What was said, p. 11, of the undogmatic 
atmosphere in which the tradition was developed can be applied 
with little subtraction to Mark’s dealing with it. He handed 
it on, altered to some extent in style and arrangement but not 
altered in point of teaching, as he had collected it from the 
primitive Church and from his private sources. By nature, if 
we may judge from his book, he was little inclined to doctrine, 
but was rather literary and historical in his tastes and 
aptitudes. 

If we question the Gospel itself as to its date, the apocalypse 
in chap. xiii. seems to afford a clue, as ver. 14-19 set forth a 
situation which may be placed just before the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans; the approach of the Abomination 
(see the commentary) and the flight of the Christians from 
Judeea belong to the year 70. The destruction of the Temple 
(ver. 2 of the same chapter) is predicted in terms which would 
scarcely have been used after it had happened; and this 
apocalypse, though some verses of it may be older and 
genuine, thus comes to have its date of composition definitely 
fixed. But it is not impossible that the Gospel as a whole may 
be later than the apocalypse incorporated in it. Much of the 
latter is Jewish in tone, and it may have been adopted rather 
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because the situation required an oracle of Jesus than because 
this oracle was specially fitted for the readers of the Gospel. 

Another indication of time is to be found in ix. 1, where the 
words are placed in Jesus’ mouth that some of those listening to 
him will not die without seeing the advent of the Kingdom. It 
is not said that many will survive to see this, so that the words 
carry us to a period when most of the immediate followers 
of Jesus on earth had died, and it seemed possible that they 
might all die before the event took place to which they had 
looked forward with such yearning. The prediction declares 
that the faith of the Church will not be so entirely dis¬ 
appointed. This would point to a time 40-50 years after the 
Crucifixion, when young men who had heard Jesus’ teaching 
were from 60-70 years old. The words would scarcely be 
used much after this; and thus we have another indication, 
more positive than the last, that the Gospel was composed, if 
not before the year 70, at least not long after it. 

4. Information about Mark, in the Neiv Testament, and in 
Church Tradition. 

So much the second Gospel, examined in the light of our know¬ 
ledge of the Apostolic Age, tells us about itself, its composition, 
its aim, its tendency or want of tendency, its destination, and 
its date. It does not tell its writer’s name, for the title is 
not to be regarded as part of the original work but was 
added when the Gospels were collected (see the commentary). 
But there was never any doubt as to the name to be prefixed 
to it. All tradition connects it with a person who is men¬ 
tioned pretty frequently and in a great variety of connections 
in the New Testament itself, and with regard to whom we 
have also some patristic evidence. We have now to look at 
the reports about Mark and to compare them with what has 
been gathered from the Gospel itself about its writer. 

Assuming what there is no reason to doubt, that there is 
only one person called Mark in the New Testament, we find 
that a good deal is known about him at various periods of 
his life. We first hear of him in Acts xii. 12 in connection with 
his mother Mary, who has a house in Jerusalem, resorted to 
by the Christians in the days of the Apostles. To this house 
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Peter repairs after escaping from prison. We are told here 
that the young man’s name was John. Mark, therefore, was a 
Roman name assumed according to a practice of which the New 
Testament affords many examples. At ver. 25 of this chapter we 
read that Mark was taken by Paul and Barnabas to engage in 
the work of the Church at Antioch ; till then he had lived at 
Jerusalem, and we have to think of his early life as spent 
among the Christians at Jerusalem where the Apostles were 
well known, and the traditions of the life and words of Jesus 
were native and current. How long he had lived there we 
cannot tell; we shall see that he was connected with regions 
outside Judaea, and the fact of his having a Roman name 
agrees with this; but his mother would scarcely have held the 
position she did in Jerusalem if the family had not been 
established there some time. The young man was further 
taken by Barnabas and Saul to act as their attendant 
(vTrr/peTrjs) on their first recorded missionary journey (Acts 
xiii. 5); he was not to preach but to be useful in subordinate 
capacities. There was a reason for his adoption; we learn in 
Colossians iv. 10 that Barnabas and Mark were cousins. 
Barnabas, the elder cousin, who naturally summoned the 
younger to come with him, was a Levite (Acts iv. 36), but 
belonged by birth to the island of Cyprus. He had 
made a considerable sacrifice of property to the Church, and 
stood in high esteem at Jerusalem, and altogether was so 
situated that it must have been of great advantage to the 
young man to be associated with him. If Mark also was 
connected with Cyprus he would know Greek as well as the 
Aramaic of Palestine and would be a useful person on a 
missionary tour in Greek-speaking countries. On this tour 
accordingly, he traverses with Barnabas and Paul the island 
of Cyprus. But when the party turned inland into Asia Minor 
he broke off from his companions and went back to Jerusalem, 
an act not forced on him by any outward necessity, but the 
result of his own choice. It is vain to speculate as to his 
motives for this step, whether he was averse to travel and 
danger in unknown lands, or whether he had interests at 
Jerusalem which called him back. 

There was no personal breach on his part, for we find him 
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willing, a year or two after, to join the same party again for 
a tour in the same regions (Acts xv. 36-39). He was now 
apparently living at Antioch; though he had left Paul on that 
former occasion he had not separated himself from the Gentile 
mission, and Barnabas proposes him to Paul for a companion. 
But Paul resented the young man’s former defection too keenly 
to accept him again so soon, and so Mark disappears out of the 
history of that period. In Acts he is named no more. 

We do not hear of him again for ten years. From his 
Roman captivity in 62 a.d. the Apostle Paul writes (Coloss. iv. 
10), “There greets you Aristarchus my fellowprisoner, and Mark 
Barnabas’ cousin; with regard to whom you have received 
instructions. If he comes to you give him a good reception.” 
Mark accordingly is with Paul in his captivity, and is active 
in Church matters. In the sweet little letter to Philemon, also 
written at the same time, Mark along with others sends 
greeting to the Christian master whose slave is being sent back 
to him. Mark is living in Paul’s intimate circle, and is going to 
visit Colossae, in what capacity we are not told; but instructions 
have been sent to that place, such as we often find in Paul’s 
Epistles, defining no doubt Mark’s position and errand, and 
indicating the footing on wdiich he is to be received. In 
Philemon, ver. 24, he is named along with Epaphras, Aristarchus, 
Demas, and Luke, who are all said by Paul to be his fellow- 
workers. The situation brought before us in 2 Tim. iv. 11 
is very similar to that in these two Epistles. There Luke is 
with the Apostle and no one else of his friends, and Timothy 
is bidden to get hold of Mark and bring him to the Apostle. 
The reason given for this is that Mark is useful to Paul 
for service. What service is meant, is not said; the phrase 
points rather to personal service of the Apostle than to employ¬ 
ment in the Church at Rome, for which Paul was not responsible, 
or for travelling. While many scholars do not regard 2 Tim. 
as being in its entirety a work of the Apostle Paul, the passage 
referring to Mark, with the message about the cloak and the 
parchments, and that about Alexander the smith may be de¬ 
fended as being a piece of Paul’s own writing, which has been 
made part of a later work. The impression given here about 
Mark is the same as that suggested in Colossians and Philemon; 
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he was a serviceable practical man, whose defection in the past 
the Apostle had long forgiven, and who on his part had not kept 
up any grudge against the Apostle for judging him so hardly at 
that earlier time. 

The last mention of Mark in the New Testament connects him, 
not with Paul, but with Peter. And we are then reminded of 
that earlier part of his history when he was a member of the 
Jerusalem Church, and when the house he belonged to was a 
place of meeting for the brethren and the place to which Peter 
turned when he escaped from prison. In 1 Peter v. 13 we read, 
“ The (Church or) diaspora at Babylon, elect along with you, 
greets you, and Mark my son.” If First Peter is a genuine 
work of the Apostle of that name, these words would show 
that Mark was closely connected with him at the time 
when it was written. If the Babylon spoken of is Rome, 
as most scholars hold, 1 then Mark’s connection with the capital 
of the Empire, indicated in 2 Timothy, is also indicated here, 
and we have to think that he lived on at Rome, with Peter 
for his chief instead of Paul; Paul having been removed by 
death or gone away on later journeyings, Peter having come to 
Rome, and Mark thus reverting to an attachment of old standing. 
That Peter calls him his son cannot in this case mean that he 
was a youth, for the Epistle cannot be placed earlier than (14, 
when Mark would be at least forty-five years old. If, as is 
often assumed, Peter calls Mark his son in allusion to the fact 
that lie had first brought him to the Gospel when he was a 
young man at Jerusalem, the mode of speech cannot be con¬ 
sidered very natural. 

This, it is well known, is not the only difficulty bearing on the 
situation of I Peter. That Epistle speaks of persecution of 
Christians on account of their Christian name (iv. lfi), and this 
can scarcely be placed before the reign of Domitian. 2 There is 
also the difficulty of connecting a work written in elegant and 
flowing Greek with an Apostle who, in addressing Gentile 
audiences, made use of an interpreter; that of the literary 

'See F. J. A. Hort, The First Epistle of St. Peter, i. 1-ii. 17, pp. 5-7. 

2 RamBay accordingly (Expositor , Oct. 1S93) dates the Epistle about 80 a.d. 
Peter would at that time be about 80; Mark could not be leas than 60. See 
Schmiedel in Encyclop. Bibl., i,, p. 761. 
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dependence of the Epistle on Romans, on Ephesians, and even on 
James; and that of the developed and popularized Pauline 
doctrine which it contains. However reluctant we may be to 
take away from the first of the Apostles the authorship of a 
beautiful and cherished work, the facts seem to indicate that 
the situation given in the Epistle is a feigned one, which at 
the time of the writing readers would easily understand. The 
Epistle contains nothing which specially points to Peter as its 
author; it gives no reminiscences of the life of Christ on earth, 
no allusions to Paul and his work among the Gentiles, on which, 
if it is genuine, Peter had now entered, no explanation of the 
writer’s relations to the Gentile Churches, so different from 
those he had held formerly (Gal. ii.). A veritable work of 
Peter might have been expected to touch on these points. On 
the other hand the situation is composed of elements which 
are found in tradition at a later time and may have been in 
the memory of the Church of the end of the first century. 

Early Church writers introduce the' second Gospel with 
statements about Mark and his connection with Peter; and these 
statements must be carefully considered. 

By the close of the second century A.D. the belief prevailed 
in the Church that Mark’s Gospel was written second of the four 
then recognized; and on the question of Mark’s circumstances 
and his qualifications for writing such a work, it was generally 
accepted that he had been closely connected with Peter and that 
much of the contents of the Gospel was derived from that Apostle. 
The Muratorian Canon, a Latin document named after the Italian 
theologian who brought it to light early in the eighteenth century, 
but based on a Greek writing composed in the last quarter of the 
second century A.D., is mutilated at its beginning, and opens in 
the middle of a statement about the writer of the second Gospel. 
What was said about the writer of the first is lost; of the second 
we hear, 1 “ among whom he was, and so set it down,” or “ he 
was present at some of the occurrences and so set them down.” 
The first rendering yields the sense that Mark was, if not an 
eyewitness himself, associated with those who had been in that 
position, and that in this way he was qualified to write the 
work known to the Church as his Gospel. The second is the 

1 Quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit. 
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rendering of Zahn, 1 and appears to state that Mark was person¬ 
ally cognizant of some of the occurrences of the Evangelical 
history and that he therefore gave these passages of it a place 
in his work. 

The document may have spoken of Mark’s connection with 
Peter in some of the lines now lost. A number of passages from 
Fathers of the late second and early third centuries agree in 
stating this connection, 2 though they differ as to the details they 
give about it. Clement of Alexandria (Euseb. H. E. vi. 14) tells us 
that when Peter preached in public at Rome, many of those who 
were present appealed to Mark who had long been his follower 
and remembered what he had said, to write it down and to hand 
the Gospel thus made to those who wanted it. Peter knew of 
this but did not assume any responsibility for what was done. 
Clement tells the story also in another way (Euseb. H. E. ii. 15) 
to the effect that the Spirit revealed these proceedings to Peter 
and that he was pleased and directed the work to be given 
to the Churches for reading. Of this, Origen, who followed 
Clement at Alexandria, has only the bare statement that Mark’s 
Gospel was written second, and that he wrote it as Peter 
explained it to him (Euseb. H. E. vi. 25). 

Irenaeus of Lyons states the matter somewhat differently, 
eajnng that it was after the decease of Peter and Paul, that Mark, 
Peter’s disciple and interpreter, handed down to us in writing 
what Peter used to preach. That Mark was Peter’s interpreter 
we hear also from Tertullian. The earliest form of the tradition, 
however, and that from which the others are in all probability 
derived, is that quoted by Eusebius 3 from a work written by 
Papias of Hierapolis called Commentaries on the Oracles of the 
Lord. This work is now placed by Lightfoot, 4 who formerly 
dated it later, in the decennium 130-140 A.D. Harnack 5 places 
it ten years later, Zahn 0 considerably earlier. 

Of this writer, it is true, Eusebius does not speak with any 
respect, declaring him to have been a man of small capacity, 

1 Oesch. d. Kanons, vol. ii., p. 19. Lightfoot, Essays on Supemat. Rel., p. 189, 
gives, “at which, however, he was present, and so he set them down.” 

a Swete prints them in his Introduction, p. xviii. sq. 3 H. E. iii. 39. 

* Essays on Supemat. Relig., p. 160; cf. Contemp. Rev., vol v., p. 407. 

“ Chronologie, p. 357. 6 Einleitung, vol. ii., p. 204. 
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and quoting from him various utterances as to the gTapes at 
the Millennium, the survival to the reign of Hadrian of the 
persons raised by Christ, and other curious matters. This early 
writer on the Gospels, however, communicates certain pieces of 
information about Mark which are of extreme interest. He 
says that he heard what he put down from a person called John, 
John the Elder, or the Presbyter John. This person, whose 
statements live through Papias, is variously defined by scholars. 
Zahn, who places the work of Papias early, considers this John 
to be the beloved disciple himself. Lightfoot and Hamack, 
who place Papias later, consider this John to have belonged 
to the generation after the Apostles. He is coupled by Papias 
with a person of the name of Aristion, of whom we shall 
hear more, and who clearly belongs to the class of the followers 
of the Apostles; and he appears to have been a man of great 
weight in Asia Minor at the time of the first century. The 
passage of Papias is as follows: 

“ Mark, who had been Peter’s interpreter, wrote down accu¬ 
rately all he remembered of the words and acts of Christ, 
but not in order. For neither did he hear the Lord, nor was 
he one of his followers; he was a follower, as I said, at a later 
time of Peter, who arranged his addresses as occasions dictated, 
without any intention of putting together a complete state¬ 
ment of the Lord’s sayings. Mark accordingly made no mistake 
in thus writing down some things as they occurred to him ; 
for of one thing he was most careful, not to omit anything he 
had heard, nor to misrepresent anything in it.” 1 

From this recital, which is of such early date and so evidently 
genuine, we gather (1) that Mark had acted as Peter’s inter¬ 
preter. The word used signifies one who translates, a dragoman, 
not a secretary or a mouthpiece. Mark must have assisted 
Peter to address people of whose language the Apostle was not 
sufficiently master. This points to Greek-speaking lands, in 

1 Of studies of this important passage there have been very many. Of the 
recent ones may be named: Lightfoot, “Papias of Hierapolis,” in the Contem¬ 
porary Review, 1867, p. 397; Lightfoot, “Essays on the work entitled Super¬ 
natural Religion," Nos. 5 and 6; Zahn, Eivleitung in das N.T., ii. 204 sqq., 
241 sqq.; Harnack, Chronologic, p. 690 sq.; Link, “Die Dolmetscher des Petrus,” 
Studicn u. Kritiken, 1896, p. 404 ; Rohrbach, Der Schluss der Markusevange/iums, 
etc., 1894. 
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which Peter was acting as a missionary, and Mark turned his 
Aramaic into Greek. (2) Mark wrote after this connection 
with Peter had come to a close, and Peter was no longer at 
hand to be consulted on the subject. What he wrote was, if 
not exclusively, for the words scarcely go so far as to preclude 
Mark’s use of other sources, yet in great part based on his 
reminiscences of Peter’s addresses. 

There is much that is very singular in the form in which 
Papias brought these details to the knowledge of his readers. 
Praise and blame are mingled in his words. While Mark is 
defended against the charge of omission, inaccuracy, or mis¬ 
representation, which seems to have been brought against him, 
for such charges are implied in the last sentence of the extract, 
he is expressly allowed to fall short in some respects of a 
perfectly satisfactory performance. It is implied that if he 
had been an eyewitness of the Lord’s life, he would have been 
in a better position for doing what he attempted. That defect 
was no doubt made good to a certain extent. The post which 
he filled of interpreter to Peter could not fail to make him 
very intimately acquainted with what Peter had to communi¬ 
cate ; yet on the other hand the mode in which he acquired 
his information was not adequate for the writing of a Gospel. 
Peter’s addresses, by translating which Mark laid the founda¬ 
tion of his Gospel, were not arranged so as to form a connected 
narrative of Christ’s life and teaching. They were directed 
to a different aim, and arranged according to what was called 
for on each occasion when he had to speak. And if the 
Apostle’s teaching was thus fragmentary and occasional, this 
was reflected in the Gospel Mark wrote ; it also was defective 
in point of order. It is suggested too that it was deficient 
in point of quantity. He wrote all he remembered. He made 
no mistake in writing down some things as he remembered 
them. These certainly are grudging phrases; the person who 
used them must have judged Mark’s Gospel to come short of 
a standard, of which he was aware, of Gospel-writing. That 
work is not full, though it is correct so far as it goes ; and it is 
not properly arranged; and this is due to its not being the 
work of a personal follower of the Lord, but only of the in¬ 
terpreter of one of his followers. 
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What is the standard thus applied to the Gospel of Mark, 
in comparison with which it is found wanting ? The pas¬ 
sage has little point if we think here of the Synoptic Gospels. 
The Presbyter could not think Luke superior to Mark in point 
of the position of its author; since neither was Luke an eye¬ 
witness, nor even Paul, whose follower he was. Nor could the 
first and third Gospels be thought superior to the second in 
point of order, for the order is substantially the same in all 
three. What Papias says about the work of Matthew, which 
he knew to have been written in Hebrew and translated into 
Greek, precludes rather than favours the notion that he would 
compare the second Gospel unfavourably with the first. 
“ Matthew,” he says, “ compiled the logia (i.e. the oracles, or 
the stories containing oracles, or the narratives: the phrase 
admits of any of these renderings) in the Hebrew dialect, and 
every one translated them as he was able.” This certainly 
shows no such high opinion of Matthew’s work as to account 
for the depreciation of Mark. If, therefore, the Matthew and 
the Mark mentioned by Papias are our first and second Gospels, 
Mark is not here being compared with Matthew or with Luke, 
which for such a comparison is in the same position as 
Matthew. 

Leading scholars agree that Mark is here being compared 
with a Johannine standard. 1 Papias belonged to a region 
where John the Apostle had lived and written, and where 
Johannine ideas prevailed. 2 Aristion, whom he couples with 
John the Elder and describes as belonging to the generation 
which knew the Apostles, is generally considered to be that 
‘ Ariston ’ who is said, in an Armenian MS. discovered by Mr. 
Conybeare, 3 to have written the canonical conclusion of Mark’s 
Gospel. When we consider these facts, many things grow 
clear about the fragment of Papias. If the fragment came 
from the quarter where the fourth Gospel, or the type of treat¬ 
ment it embodies, was regarded with lively interest, such 
judgments as Papias expresses about Mark would naturally 

1 So Lightfoot, Harnack, Zahn. 

2 For the most thorough-going application of this principle, see the work of 
Rohrbach, cited above. 

3 Expositor, Oct., 1893, p. 241; Swete, St. Mark, p. ciii. sq. 
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arise. In the opening words of the first Johannine Epistle 
(“ That which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we beheld and our hands handled, of the word of 
life. And the life was made manifest, and we have seen it, 
and bear witness, and report to you the eternal life which was 
with the Father, and was manifested to us. What we have seen 
and heard we also report to you,” etc.), we hear how much 
an eyewitness can do for believers, as if no one not holding 
that position could furnish a satisfactory account of the 
Saviour. On the question of order, the Johannine tradition 
is of course very different from the Marcan, and if the order 
embodied in the fourth Gospel was the right one, then the 
second, which omitted all the journeys to Jerusalem except the 
last, which did not mention the intercourse of Jesus with John 
the Baptist subsequent to the baptism, which named neither 
Nicodennis nor Lazarus nor the woman of Samaria, which had 
hardly any discourses, which made Jesus eat the Passover with 
his disciples instead of himself dying on the day when it was 
offered, was certainly not written “ in order,” and only com¬ 
prised “some things.” The fourth Gospel claims some authority 
on the matter of order, and often explains how right and 
necessary the sequence of events is which it observes. The 
miracle of Cana is the beginning of miracles (ii. 11), one of 
which Mark knows nothing. The appearance of the risen 
Saviour in Galilee, which Mark (xvi. 7) regarded as the first, 
the fourth Evangelist is careful to state was really the third ; 
the Jerusalem Christophanies having preceded it, which Mark 
entirely ignores, or even implicitly denies. The views, there¬ 
fore, which Papias reports from the Presbyter as to the 
composition of Mark, exactly correspond with what was to 
be looked for from such a quarter. And the close of Mark, 
added by a person belonging to the same circle, bears similar 
testimony as to what was regarded in Asia Minor as a short¬ 
coming in the second Gospel. The addition of xvi. 9-20 by 
the Presbyter Aristion both remedies the abruptness of the 
end of the Gospel at xvi. 8 (“for they were afraid”) and 
provides a statement about the Christophanies in keeping 
with the Johannine tradition. Instead of placing the first 
appearance in Galilee, it speaks of the meeting with Mary 

D 
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Magdalene, which cornea first in John xx. 11-18, and is in the 
neighbourhood of the tomb; then of appearances to the disciples 
at or near Jerusalem, as in Luke and John. 1 

All this confirms the tradition of Papias and enables us to 
recognize it as a true reflection of what was felt and said about 
Mark’s Gospel in a very influential quarter of the Church a 
little before or after the close of the first century. The tradition 
throws light primarily on the history of Mark’s Gospel in the 
Church at a time when other Gospels, preferred to it then as 
now by many Christians, were making their appearance, but 
it also gives facts which may be accepted as to the com¬ 
position of that work. It was remembered in the Church at 
this period, as it had been by the writer of First Peter, that 
Mark, connected in his early manhood and also somewhat later 
with the Apostle Paul, was afterwards connected with Peter, in 
the field of the Gentile mission. That he acted as Peter’s 
interpreter is a trait which would scarcely have been invented, 
and the fact implied in the fragment of Papias that Mark wrote 
his Gospel after his interpretership was at an end and at a time 
when he could no longer consult the living Apostle but had to 
depend on his recollection of what the Apostle had said, must also 
be taken as true. A doubt remains, however, whether the picture 
suggested by Papias of the origin of this Gospel can be accepted 
in all its parts. Can we suppose that Peter’s addresses, or the 
addresses of any Apostle at that time, furnished materials for 
a life of Christ ? To judge from the addresses in Acts they 
certainly did not, and if the Petrine Epistle is added to these, 
it will make little difference. Teaching and Gospel-writing 
were two quite different things and belonged to different spheres 
of Church life. In a matter so obscure it is difficult to make 
out anything with certainty, but it appears as if Papias were 
here speaking according to a convention which required every¬ 
thing to come from an eyewitness, and regarded the words of 
an Apostle as a specially authentic source of Evangelical 
tradition. We cannot but reflect that the interpreter has 

1 It may be noticed that the Christophany in Galilee, if not embodied origin¬ 
ally in the fourth Gospel, was afterwards added to it in the 21st chapter ; 
it could not be left unnoticed, but was relegated to its proper place as third 
in the series. 
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opportunities of private intercourse with his principal, and that 
Mark may have gathered as much from Peter’s conversation as 
from his public addresses. We have also to remember that 
Mark used written sources for his work; tradition did not 
preserve this fact, but it has now been brought to light by 
literary criticism. On this point Papias’ account is certainly 
defective; he does not expressly deny that Mark used docu¬ 
ments, but neither does he suggest that he did so. His story 
therefore is not to be taken as a complete account of the writing 
of the second Gospel, but only as a contribution, in the style of 
early Church tradition, to our knowledge of that undertaking. 
We may be sure that Mark regarded his reminiscences of 
Peter’s information as a most valuable part of the materials he 
was able to command, and that he either made notes of what 
Peter said at the time of hearing it or set to work at once when 
the Apostle was removed, to write it down. With this he 
worked up the other sources he had collected, and so produced 
the work we know. 

In this way arose the earliest and the simplest picture 
preserved to us of the ministry of Jesus. There was a time 
when the Church possessed no other, and it is by the careful and 
conscientious study of this one, taken by itself alone, as if we 
had no other, that we shall best understand this Gospel and then 
those which came, not long after it was written, to stand beside 
it. If Mark was the earliest Evangelist, then let Mark be studied 
as he is. It will be found, 1 believe, that the picture he draws 
is historical in the main. He shows a more purely historical 
interest than any of the other Evangelists and is much less 
distracted than any of them by doctrinal or social considera¬ 
tions. The freedom with which he uses his materials is not due 
to doctrinal so much as to literary impulse. He is not seeking 
to make his picture of Christ agree with Church doctrine so 
much as to produce a narrative which would confirm Christians 
in their loyalty to Christ and would also prove attractive to 
those outside. His materials were not so sacred and inviolable 
in his eyes that he could not touch them up and arrange 
them so that the light should fall on them in the way he 
desired. His successors also used this freedom, and in these 
cases changes are often introduced in the interests of doctrine. 
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They sought to express higher views as to the person of Christ 
than Mark had indicated. Not that the desire to elevate the 
person of the Saviour is not present in Mark also. His phrase 
‘ Son of God ’ is enough to show this, for, as he uses it, it is a 
great advance on anything the narratives themselves contain; his 
assertion (chap. xiii. 31) that the words of Christ can never pass 
away, the trait that no man had ever sat on the ass used at the 
triumphal entry, the heavenly voices, and no doubt the story 
of the Lord’s resurrection, which should have stood, but does 
not now stand, at the end of the work, all make in the same 
direction, and go to surround the figure of Christ with a light 
brighter than any of this world. 

Yet on the other hand, there was much left for the Evangelists 
to do who should come after. The Christ of the second Gospel 
has no miraculous birth, nor any genealogj^ connecting him 
with David; he is not Messiah from the outset, but carefully 
avoids all Messianic assumptions till close to the end of his life 
on earth; he does not wield divine power, nor is he equipped 
with superhuman insight. His cures are achieved with labour 
and effort, so that it is a question if it is not breaking the 
Sabbath to do them on that day, and they are connected with 
a simple method of practice, not unknown in the country. 
The idea of a Being who can order anything he likes to happen 
in an instant, is not found in Mark; Jesus here secures his 
results by urgent effort and prayer, and sometimes cannot 
accomplish them at all. I have not used the word ‘ miracle ’ 
in this commentary, as it appears to me quite inappropriate to 
describe the ‘ powers ’ Jesus is here described as accomplishing. 

The study of the Gospels is in some respects now entering 
on a new phase; the resources of scholarship with respect to 
them are receiving additions, new, not only in degree, but in 
kind. On the one hand the contributions of Aramaic scholars 
promise much. We are told that no one not versed in Aramaic 
can in future help in the understanding of the Gospels, and as 
Christ and his Apostles did speak that language, it is natural to 
think that we may come by delicate linguistic processes to know 
the very words they used, which in our Gospels are translated 
into Greek, and so be enabled to understand these works far 
more really than we now do, and to get rid of manifold mis- 
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conceptions now attaching to them. On the other hand textual 
criticism is at present in a position of unstable equilibrium 
which may soon be changed into movement in a new direction. 
From such continental scholars as Blass 1 and Nestle, 2 especially, 
we hear that the Western text must in future count for more 
than it has hitherto done, and that many readings hitherto 
treated as mere curiosities must now be seriously considered. 
Towards these movements, one who is no Aramaic scholar, and 
who does not feel called on to deal actively in textual criticism, 
must maintain an attitude of reserve, hopeful that solid results 
may be attained by them, but feeling that the Gospels, even 
as we have them now, present a fruitful field of labour. 
The reader of this book will find the principal proposals of 
Aramaic scholars noticed under the respective passages; and 
the important variants are also pointed out. The writer has 
followed Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort where they agree, 
in all but a few passages. Where they disagree he has exer¬ 
cised his own judgment as to the text to be adopted. For the 
sake of students, the text thus formed is printed, and textual 
notes are given to point out the more important and interest¬ 
ing variants. 

A translation is also given in which evidence may be found 
by those who care to seek for it, that the various duties of a 
scholar to his text have not been neglected in the preparation 
of this work. Only those who have tried can know how 
difficult it is to forget, in translating the New Testament, the 
noble words of the Authorized Version ; but if Mark did not 
write with a view to being read at meetings, a version 
approximating to the language of our own day may represent 
more correctly to the reader than the stately language of the 
seventeenth century, what the book was originally intended 
to be, and actually was, to its first readers. 

Taking the text as he now finds it, and contenting himself 
meanwhile with the Greek words in which the Gospels have 
come down to us, the student who seeks to appreciate these 
books as works of thought, apart from dogmatic prepossession, 

1 Philology of the Gospels, especially Chap. xi. on the Textual Condition and 
Original Separate Forms of Mark’s Gospel. 

2 Introduction to the Greek N.T., translated by W. Edie, 1901. 
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either positive or negative, will find enough to do. I would 
not conceal my belief that the face of Jesus, as he actually 
was and spoke, strove and suffered, lived and trusted and 
hoped, has been to a large extent hidden from us by the 
theology we have inherited; nor my conviction that as earnest 
and truthful study reveals again his features, his spirit will 
enter with fresh energy into the life of his followers. 
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KATA MAPKON. 


i A pxh tov evayyeXlov ’Iqcrou 

According to Mark. Thia is the 
earliest form of the title standing in 
this place. “ The Gospel according to 
Mark ” appears in copies from the fifth 
century onwards. “Saint Mark” is 
found much later. The short title is 
not, any more than the titles of the 
other three Gospels, due to the writer, 
but belongs to the period when the 
four narratives of the life of Christ 
were brought together in one corpus. 
The general title “The Gospel” be¬ 
longed to all the four; they were four 
versions of the one Gospel; and to each 
of the several narratives was prefixed 
as its sub-title the name of its reputed 
author. (See Westcottand Hort, Intro¬ 
duction, § 423, Zahn, Gesch. d. A T . T. 
Kanons, I. p. 150 * 77 ., and Eiideitung, 
11 . 172, 220 sqq. Harnack, Chronologic, 
p. 681 sq., considers this arrangement to 
have been arrived at early in the second 
century). The work caine before the 
public at first without its author being 
named. The words “according to” 
indicate not the authority—else Peter 
would have been named here by early 
opinion rather than Mar k-but the writer. 
It is the Gospel as Mark wrote it. The 
work itself is anonymous ; the person 
of the author never appears in it. 

The punctuation of the first four 
verses may be arranged in the following 
ways : (a) Full stop after ver. 1, which 
then becomes a title, while ver. 2-4 form 
one sentence ; so VVH. (5) Full stop 
after ver, 3, the first three verses being 
the title, and the narrative beginning 
at ver. 4 (so Tisch.). (c) Full stop after 

ver. 4, the four verses being one sen¬ 
tence of which “the beginning” is the 
subject, and “was” (lylvcro) in ver. 4 
the verb. John the Baptist was the 
beginning of the Gospel. 


I. 

X pltTTOV [plOP 060 u], 

If verse 1 is a title, was it added 
later, or is it due to the original writer ? 
Dr. Nestle, now of Maulbronn (Ex¬ 
positor, Dec. 1894, see also his Intro¬ 
duction to the Greek N.T. p. 130, Eng. 
Tr. pp. 163, 261), supposes the title to 
be the work of a copyist, who took the 
“ Here Beginneth ” which stood at the 
head of this new book on the roll he was 
working at, to be a part of the writing 
itself, and proceeded to form a complete 
title. In that case the original work 
must have begun with the word xadus, 
“as.” Though Harnack in his Gesch. 
d. altchr. Litteratur gives a number of 
instances of books which began with 
kcl6i1is, such a beginning is in this case 
highly unnatural. It is easier to take 
ver. 1 as pari of the original work, and 
as the opening words of the writer’s own 
title, in which he states the nature of 
his subject. He is to write about the 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. To understand this phrase we 
must ask what was meant, when Mark 
wrote, by “ the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. ” 

1. Gospel. In the Apostolic Age the 
word Gospel does not denotea book but a 
spoken proclamation. Only in the second 
century did the Lives of Christ begin to 
be called Gospels. The original Gospel 
was a spoken proclamation of the great 
Christian facts, the Messiahship of 
Jesus and the fulfilment of the pro¬ 
mises in him, (So 1 Cor. xv. 1 , 2). 
Paul speaks of more Gospels than one : 
“ my Gospel,” he says, Rom. ii. 16 ; 
‘ ‘ another, any other Gospel, ” Gal. i. 6 ,9. 
The announcement of an Apostle was 
his Gospel ; and it might contain some 
statement about the life and the com¬ 
mandments of the Saviour. (See 1 
Cor. xv. 1-8, Acts x. 36-43, xiii. 23-32). 
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I. 

The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ (the Son of 
God), 


Bat to the Apostles the earthly life of 
Jesus was not the main part of the 
Gospel. His life in heaven at God’s 
right hand, his presence with his 
people through his spirit, and his 
second coming to judgment, these 
bulked much more largely in the 
preaching not only of Paul but of all 
the Apostles than his ministry on 
earth. (Cf. Introduction, p. 7 sq.). 

For an exhaustive proof of this see 
Von Soden’s essay on the Interest of 
the Apostolic Age in the evangelical 
History, in T/teologische Abhandlungen, 
Carl Weizsticker gewidmet, 1892. Zahn, 
Einleitung, u. 165, argues that Gospel 
of Jesus Christ means Gospel an¬ 
nounced by Jesus Christ, and that 
the title here refers to the preaching of 
the Gospel by Jesus which begins i. 14. 
But this is straining the term. 

His earthly manifestation was only 
the humble beginning of an act of God, 
the true meaning of whicli had become 
apparent after his death. It was only 
the beginning of the Gospel. (Cf. Heb. 
ii. 3). If our verse was written in the 
Apostolic Age, this must be its meaning. 
What Mark proposes to tell is how the 

'If accepted as part of tho toxt, those words 
must bo understood, liko all the terms in this 
verso, in the Paulino bcuso. Iu the body of 
the Gospel Jesus is spoken of as Son of 
God by tho demons, iii. 11, v. 7, and by tile 
heavenly voico at the baptism, i. 11, and at the 
transfiguration, lx. 7. in these cases the 
phrase is an official Messianic titlo, denoting 
tlie representativo of God wtio is ompowered, 
liko David of old, to oxocuto divine purposes. 
It implies no doctrine as to his extraction or 
essential nature. In Paul, on the other hand, 
the Sou of God is a heavenly figure, Rom. i. 4, 
Gal. iv. 4, who was with God beforo ho appeared 
in the world, and has now been exalted to still 
higher honours than he enjoyed before. In 
this verse tho words must express the writer’s 


Gospel began in the earthly ministry of 
Jesus. Zahn, Einleitung, II. 221 tq. 

1. Jesus Christ. The Gospel of which 
the earthly life is the beginning 
is that of Jesus as Messiah. That 
Jesus is Messiah, to whom the genera¬ 
tions looked forward and in whom the 
day of salvation had arrived, this was 
the burden of the Gospel. Rom. x. 9, 
Phil. ii. 11. Not during his lifetime on 
earth did Jesus appear as Messiah, but 
now that he is made Lord and Christ by 
God, Christians think of him as living 
in glory with God, and apply to him 
the name of Messiah or Christ which 
he never bore on earth with ever 
greater confidence, so that it becomes 
no longer a title but his proper uame. 
On the formation of this mode of speech 
in the Pauline Epistles see Sanday 
and Headlam’s Romann, pp. 3, 4. 

Son of God. The words Hoe Beoii 
were read here very early. If they 
stood in the original they must have 
fallen out through carelessness, which 
could scarcely be the case. They are 
more likely to have been added. WH 
place them on the margin ; Ti. rejects 
them. 1 

own view of Christ’s nature, and as he writes 
for Gentiles, only the latter, metaphysical 
sense of the phrase can bo thought of. The 
doctrine of tho Son of God could not arise on 
Jewish soil, but to Greek speaking people it 
presented littlo difficulty. Dalmnn (Vie IPoi-tt 
Jcsu, p. 223) shows that Son of God was not 
iv Jewish titlo for Messiah and that the Jews 
did not, liko other nations, believo in tho 
divine descent of their kings. This is directed 
against Rcissnianu, who suggests the "divi 
filius ” of Augustus ns an illustration of the 
Christian ‘Son of God.' (Bibelstudien, p. 1013). 
The root of tho Christian doctrine is un¬ 
doubtedly to bo sought in Jesus’ own teaching 
os to his relation to God, and in Paul’s develop¬ 
ment of that teaching. 
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The Baptist, i. 2-8. 

2 Kadw ? ytypairTni ev toj ’ H cra'ia to it poef>riTfl, 1 

T8ov diro<rr(XX(i> t bv &yyt\6v gov -rrp8 irpotruirov trov, 

8s KaracrKcvdirti tt]V 68dv trow* 

3 (fxiivf) poiLvros ev t'q ep^jjuii, 

‘ Eroipdcrare t qv 688v KvpCov, 

ei0e£as iroieirs rds rpCPovs avTou. 

4 eyevero ’Iwawt]? o 3 fiairTL^wv ev Tfl eprjp-w* Krjpvcrcrwv (HiirTurpa 

5 peravola 9 e/9 aefiecriv apapTiwv. kcu e£e-?ropeveTO irpb<s ai/Tov irdera r) 
’I ovSala X&p a kcu ol '\epoeroXvpelTui tt avre? kcu efia-irr'i^ovro vir 
aiiTOu ev tw I opSdvjj TroTapu) e^opoXoyovpevoi ru? apaprlas airrwv. 

6 Kat fjv ° Icoavvrjs evSeSupevos Tptx a <! KapijXov Kai ^wvrjv Sep- 
paTivrjv 7 repi tt)V o< rcpbv aiiTOu, kui eadcov eiKplSa 9 Kai peXi dypiov. 

7 Kai eKi’ipvacrev Xeywv, *E px^Tcu 6 lerxapoTepos ? pov 07 rtcrw pov, 
ov ovk etpi iKavoq Kv\}sas X vaai tov tpavTa twv viroSripuTwv 


2. As Scripture says : ‘ as ’ must refer 
to “beginniDg”; that word suggested to 
the writer not only the first act of the 
Saviour’s career, which was his earthly 
ministry, but also the opening act of 
that ministry itself. The first act of 
the ministry took place in connection 
with John the Baptist, and it was in 
accordance with prophecy. This was 
the case in two particulars; 1st, the 
principal figure was preceded by that 
of a herald, and, 2nd, it was in the 
desert that the herald delivered his 
message. Mark, who deals very little 
in prophecy on his own account, follows, 
in what he says about John the Baptist, 
the source which Matthew and Luke 
also use, and gives the same O.T. quota¬ 
tion, not from the Hebrew where the 
words “in the desert” point out where 
the road is to be made, but from the 
Septuagint where they indicate the 
place in which the voice was heard. 
In the O.T. the “ Lord” whose way is 
to be prepared is Jehovah himself; in 
the N.T. application of the text, the 
“Lord” is Jesus the Messiah (Acts ii. 
36). John, lifting up his voice in the 
wilderness, prepares the way for Jesus 
the Lord : thus is the prophetic saying 
found to tell of Christ. 

To this quotation from Isaiah, common 
to the Synoptists, Mark prefixes another 
from Malachi ; and as he does so with¬ 
out altering the formula of citation he 
comes to attribute to Isaiah the words 


of Malachi. This error was removed 
by some copyists, who substituted for 
“in the prophet Isaiah” the words “in 
the prophets.” The Malachi passage 
was applied to John the Baptist by 
Jesus himself, in a discourse reported 
by Matthew (xi. 10) and Luke (vii. 27); 
see also Mark ix. 13; and thus it was 
Jesus himself who first suggested that 
John was his appointed fore-runner. 
Matthew and Luke do not give this 
quotation here. 

The history of Jesus Christ, then, 
began in connection with John the 
Baptist. That it did so is a view found 
very early in the Christian tradition ; 
cf. Acts i. 22, x. 37, xiii. 23 sq. In the 
fourth Gospel the history of Jesus on 
earth starts from the same point (i. 6, 
15, etc.). It was to be expected that 
as the figure of the Saviour rose in 
importance, the beginning of his career 
should be carried further back; in 
Matthew and Luke we have narratives 
of the infancy, and John begins at the 
beginning of all things. 

4. In the prophecy the wilderness was 
the desert which the exiles had to 
cross on their return from Babylon to 
Palestine. In the Christian application 
it is the rocky valley of the Jordan. 
Matthew describes the figure of the 
Baptist at once; Mark, following a 
literary habit we shall notice fre¬ 
quently, postpones the description. 
The work of John is set forth in 


1 iv rois TTpOlp^Tait. 


Add (p.Trpoadiv trov. 


s Omit 6. 


4 Add Kai. 
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[Matthew iii. 1-12; Luke iii. 1-18.] 

As Scripture says in Isaiah the prophet, 1 2 

“ See, I send my messenger before thee, 
who shall prepare thy way. 2 

The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 3 

Prepare the way of the Lord, 
level the paths for him!” 

John the Baptist appeared in the wilderness, preaching the bap- 4 
tism of repentance for forgiveness of sins. 3 And there went out 5 
to him the whole Jewish land and all the people of Jerusalem, 
and were baptized by him in the Jordan river, confessing their 
sins. And John was dressed in camel’s-hair, with a leather girdle 6 
about his loins; and he ate locusts and wild honey. And he 7 
preached saying, There comes after me lie who is stronger 
than I, for whom I am not fit to stoop down and untie his 


Christian terms. Christian baptism 
has repentance for its condition and 
is followed by remission of sins (Acts 
ii. .38). Forgiveness belongs in the 
N.T. to the Messianic Kingdom (Acts 

x. 43, xiii. 38, Rom. iii. 25, Cal. iii. 24, 
etc.). Does Mark (and also Luke; 
Matthew does not mention forgiveness 
here) mean that John’s baptism pointed 
forward to the forgiveness afterwards 
to be realized through Christ? That 
is a forced interpretation of the words, 
and it is more probable that the Evan¬ 
gelist assimilated John’s baptism to the 
Christian rite with which he was ac¬ 
quainted. John’sbaptisni wasafterwards 
regarded by Christians as defective. 

5. the whole Jewish land, etc. The 
geographical expressions are vaguer 
than in Matthew, and the verbs are 
in the describing tense, so that we 
need not take the statements as if they 
contained statistics. We know from 

xi. 30 and the parallels, that the ruling 
classes in Jerusalem at least were little 
affected by Jolm’B preaching. Confes¬ 
sion of sins was a feature of early 
Christian baptism (Acts xix. 18 and 
early Fathers). But among the Jews 
of later times also, confession formed 
a part of every solemn religious act. 

6 . The dress is similar to that of Elijah 
(2 Kings i. 8) and other austerer prophets; 
a rough garment of haircloth, with a 


rude belt. Whatweknowof John (Matt, 
xi. 7-18) show's that it was quite in keep¬ 
ing with bis character. Locusts were 
allowed to the Jews for food (Levit. 
xi. 22); yet one practising such a diet 
could be spoken of as one who came 
neither eating nor drinking. 

7. The Baptist foretells the coming, 
not as the old prophets do, of God, but of 
a human personage, wearing shoes, to 
whom he regards himself as entirely 
subordinate; he is not worthy to take 
off his shoes when he arrives. It is the 
Messiah whose coming he foresees. If 
the Messiah is at hand, then judgment 
is near, and in Matthew and Luke the 
Baptist speaks of the judgment as one of 
the old prophets might. There is to be 
a baptism at the Messiah s hands also 
but a different one, namely, a baptism 
with the Holy Spirit. This brings out 
the contrast between the baptism of 
John and that of the Church. The 
difference consisted, as we learn from 
Acts xviii. 24-xix. 6, in the fact that 
John’s baptism was without the Spirit; 
it was a mere lustration with water, 
while in the Christian rite the sudden 
afflatus of the Spirit and outburst of 
activity was essential. Cf. Gal. iii. 5, 
and many passages in Acts. It is to 
be remarked that in the Synoptic 
Gospels Jesus does not baptize, and 
that the gift of the Spirit is considered 


1 In the prophets. 2 Add, before thee. 

:l Or if Kal be read before KTjpiWojr, with most of the mss. (Tisch.): John 
appeared who baptized in the wilderness and preached the baptism, etc. 
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8 avrov. eyw e&dnrTi<ra vpa 9 vSan, avrof Se fiaTrrlcrei vfxus wvev- 


fxaTi ayiu). 


The Baptism of Jesus, i. 9-11. 


9 

10 

11 


Kat 1 eyevero ev eKelvai? rah rjpepai^ Iqcrov? diro 

N a^aper Trj? Ya\i\ala$ kui e^aTrrlcrdr] e *\ tov lopSavr]v vtto 
’I wdvvov. Kai evdus dva/ 3 alviov eK tov vSaros elSev ax'fo/iei/ouj 
tou? ovpavov? kui to irvevpa cn? repurTepav Karafiaivov el<s avrov' 
Kai <p(j)v't) eK ra>v ovpavwv, 2 u el 6 ui'o? pov 6 dyairrfro 9 ' 2 ei/ 
croi evSoKrjera. 


in the New Testament generally as 
bestowed on the Church only after the 
Master’s departure. See Acts ii. 38, 
etc. ; John vii. 39. To the Christian of 
the Apostolic Age it is Christ who sends 
the Spirit (Roin. viii. 9, 10). 

A few words may be said on the 
position to be assigned to John the 
Baptist. Jesus himself regards John 
as one who belongs to the pre-Messiauic 
rather than the Messianic Age. He 
speaks of him as a prophet, as more 
than a prophet, as in fact the final 
figure of the prophetic line. But John 
is still outside the Kingdom. He is 
Elijah, and belongs not to the Gospel 
but the Law (Matt. xi. 1-14). Jesus 
regarded him with great admiration 
and sympathy ; his message that the 
Kingdom was close at hand was a long 
step to the final declaration that the 
Kingdom had come ; but yet he had 
stopped short of the true light. 

In the Gospels there is a tendency 
to draw John the Baptist into the 
Christian circle. That tendency cul¬ 
minates in the fourth Gospel, where 
the Baptist shows himself acquainted 
with later Christian doctrine on the 
effects of the death of Christ, formally 
abdicates his position as leader of a 
religious movement in favour of Jesus, 
and speaks of the mysteries of the faith 
in expressions identical with those used 
by Jesus himself. 

In the passage before us the process 
of the Christianizing of the Baptist has 
undoubtedly begun, and it was appar¬ 
ently the controversy as to Johannine 
baptism that set it in motion. For a 
statement of the early Johannine move¬ 
ment, and of its reflection in the 


Gospels, see Baldensperger, Der Prolog 
dex vierten Evangeliumn, 1898. 

9. The Baptism of Jesus. Up to this 
point we have had description, in 
imperfects; now comes narrative, in 
aorists. The preceding verses are pre¬ 
paratory to this one. 

in thoBe days. The statement of 
time is vague ; it might mean while 
John’s preaching was going on, or be¬ 
fore his arrest (ver. 14), or before that 
period of the life of Jesus for which 
there is detailed information ; but prob¬ 
ably it is simply conventional (see 
Introduction, p. 20). 

Nazaret is said to be in Galilee, as if 
for readers at a distance. 

Matthew says “from Galilee,” but 
he has spoken of Nazaret and explained 
where it was, already (ii. 22, 23). Luke 
simply introduces Jesus at the Jordan 
without saying where he came from. 

Jesus is now introduced for the first 
time. His history and that of the 
Gospel begins, in the tradition followed 
by Mark, with John the Baptist. Of 
his earlier career Mark gives no direct 
information. Jesus comes from Nazaret: 
on his relations with his neighbours 
there sec vi. 1-6; on his family, iii. 
20,21,31-35. 

And was baptized by John. It is not 
said that John knew him; he was 
baptized, so far as Mark indicates, just 
as any other Israelite who came to 
John ; there is no mention of con¬ 
fession. His experience in the rite, 
however, was peculiar. Things hap¬ 
pened to him, not as in Matthew and 
Luke outwardly, so that the bystanders 
could observe them, butto his conscious- 


1 Omit Kai. 


4 Or 6 vlds gor, 6 dyairy/rds. 
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shoe-string. I baptized you with water, but he will baptize 8 
you with the Holy Spirit. 


[Matthew iii. 13-17 ; Luke. iii. 21, 22.] 

And 1 it came about in those days, that Jesus came from 9 
Nazaret of Galilee and was baptized in the Jordan by John. 
And immediately when ascending out of the water he saw 10 
the heavens rent asunder and the Spirit like a dove descending 
upon him; and a voice from the heavens, Thou art my 11 
beloved son ; 2 in thee I have found pleasure. 


ness, which made the baptism a great 
crisis of his life. This baptism was not 
what John’s rite was in other cases, 
without the Spirit; but became the 
great type of the Christian ordinance, 
in which water and the Spirit are both 
present, and a new life under the 
power of the Spirit is begun. 

10. He saw the heavens rent asunder. 
In Jewish cosmology there were seven 
heavens, solid hemispheres arched one 
above the other over the earth, each 
with its chambers and special contents. 
For an account of what was thought to 
be contained in each of them see the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch, translated 
from theSlavonicby Morfill and Charles: 
Oxford, 1896. God is not named ; only 
the voice, an instance, Dalman thinks, 
of caution in language, Worte Jew , 
p. 167. Of course it is God who sends 
the Spirit and utters the voiee, and He 
is conceived as seated in the highest 
heaven, so that all the heavens have to 
open in order to allow of this immediate 
communication. 

The Spirit. What is the force of the 
definite article here ? Surely the Spirit 
spoken of is that with which the 
Christian readers are familiar in con¬ 
nection with baptism. They have all 
when professing faith in Christ and 
being baptized for him experienced the 
mysterious power which entered into 
them as if from above as consecration 
and as energy (Gal. iii. 5). When 
Jesus was baptized, so Mark tells us, 
he met with the same divine influence, 
exercised in his case in its highest 
form. The occurrences were for him ; 
as they are here narrated, it might be 
held that only he himself could tell of 


them afterwards. He sees the vision, 
hears the heavenly voice. 

like a dove. For a large collection of 
suggestions connected in one place or 
another with this bird see Holtzmaun, 
Hand-Commcntar, ad toe. It is evi¬ 
dently meant that the influence Jesus 
experienced was very real and living, 
but that there was in it no harshness. 

And immediately. This phrase occurs 
very often in Mark, and is frequently 
seen to belong not to his source but to 
his own style. Compare, e.<j. i. 20 
with Matt. iv. 21 ; i. 21 with Luke 
iv. 31; i. 28 with Lukeiv. 37. It gives 
the narrative an air of breathlessness, 
as if one event followed on another 
without any interval. 

II. Thou art my beloved son. Jesus 
feels himself to be installed into a special 
office, not by his own act, but that of 
God. God claims him as His son in 
words like those of Ps. ii. 7, “Thou 
art my son”; Isa. xlii. 1, “in whom 
my soul delighteth,” where the person 
addressed is the representative head of 
the chosen people, or the faithful rem¬ 
nant of the people personified. The 
title is here as in these passages, not 
metaphysical, but official : Jesus feels 
himself, if the words are to be taken as 
expressing what he felt on this occasion, 
to be claimed by God and set apart 
from all other occupations, to represent 
God as the King had done, or as the 
Servant of Jehovah in Isaiah had done. 
The words, “in thee have I found 
pleasure,” if expressive of Jesus’ con¬ 
sciousness, would state the grounds of 
his being thus set apart, and might 
indicate that the official sonship into 
which he was now to be placed was 


1 Omit And. • 


4 My Son, O Beloved. 
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The Temptation, i. 12, 13. 


12 


KaJ to irvcvpa avTOV e/cfiaWei eig t*]v eprjpov. kui tjv 

ev Tfl eprifj.0) reacrepaKOirra t}p.epa$ ireipa^opevog v7ro tov Sarat/a, 
icai rjv pera twv Orjplwv, kcu oi dyyeXot Sit/kovovv ai)r«. 


Return of Jesus to Galilee, i. 14, 15. 

14 Kal p€Ta to 7rapaSo6rjvai tov ’lwdvvyv t]X6ev o ’I rjcrovq ei 5 

15 Trjv TaXiXalav Krjpucra-u)v to evayyeXtov tov 6eov kui Xeywv oti 
H eTrXt/pMTOu 6 Kcupos kcu tjyyiKev rj fiaviXe'ia tov Ocov' peravoeiTe 


kcu TTUTTeveTe ev to) evay yeXtu). 

founded on the sonship of intimacy in 
which he had lived till now with God. 
Without the private religious life by 
which he had learned so as to be able 
to teach others, how God was to be 
addressed and served, and what was to 
be expected from him, he could not 
have heard the special call which now 
met his ear. 

But it is doubtful if the word 
‘ Beloved ’ can be takeD in this way. 
In Hastings, B.D. ii. 501, Dr. J. A. 
Robinson shows grounds for thinking 
that it was, when the Gospels were 
written, a standing Messianic title, and 
to this effect is given in the varied 
punctuation under the text and trans¬ 
lation. In any case we have before us 
here a statement placed by the evan¬ 
gelist at the opening of his narrative of 
what Jesus was. He has no genealogy 
or narrative of the infancy, but he here 
gives his readers to understand that the 
person of whom hewrites is the Messiah, 
and was hailed in that capacity by a 
voice from heaven, i.e. by God himself 
at the outset of his career. 

We shall see afterwards that Jesus, 
while feeling himself the object of a 
special divine call, made no public claim 
of Messiahship, and shrank from any 
external recognition which pointed in 
that direction, till near the close of his 
career. This Mark enables ns most 
clearly to understand ; yet he opens 
his Gospel with the symbolical narrative 
of the baptism. 1 

12. The Spirit acts at once, impetu¬ 
ously as it is its nature to do. Under 
its influence Jesus wandersaway from the 

1 On the Christology of Mark’s Gospel see 
Prof. Monatahe/te, Nov. 1U00. 


abodes and faces of men. He goes into 
the wilderness, a remoter district than 
that in which John carried on his work 
(ver. 4), a wilder tract than that in 
which a man might feed his sheep and 
even leave them for a while (Luke xv. 
4), since the wild beasts are the only 
creatures he meets with there. Of this 
episode he must himself have told all 
that was really known ; and there are 
words in the discourses which seem to 
refer to a great struggle he went through 
at the outset of his career with the great 
adversary of God and of all good (Mark 
iii. 27). Jesus shared the belief of his 
age in the reality and power of Satan ; 
and his sojourn in the wilderness was to 
him a period of temptation at the hands 
of that potentate. But good spirits 
were with him too. The three state¬ 
ments that “ he was tempted/’ that 
“he was with the wild beasts,” and 
that “ the angels waited on him,” are 
not to be taken as consecutive, but as 
all alike descriptive of what went on 
during this period. Forty days this 
went on; perhaps the number is a 
round one : we have it in the story of 
Moses on the mount (Exod. xxiv. 18, 
xxxiv. 28), and in that of Elijah (1 Kings 
xix. 8). The writer must have been 
familiar also with the case of Paul, who 
after his conversion conferred not with 
flesh and blood, but went away to 
Arabia (Gal. i. 16, 17). 

In Matthew and Luke this short but 
very suggestive narrative is supple¬ 
mented with what may now be re¬ 
garded as a parable telling of the 
question Jesus had to face in order to 
gain a clear view of the work he had 

very useful pnp^r by Wilhelm Bruckner in 
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[Matthew iv. 1-11 ; Luke iv. 1-13.] 

And immediately the Spirit puts him forth into the wilder- 12 
ness. And he was in the wilderness forty days, being tempted 13 
by Satan. And he was with the wild beasts; and the angels 
waited on him. 

[Matthew iv. 12-17 ; Luke iv. 14, 15.] 

And after the arrest of John Jesus came into Galilee 14 


preaching the Gospel of God 
filled, and the Kingdom of God 
the Gospel. 

to do and of the methods he felt it 
right to employ. In Matthew the 
ministration of the angels comes after 
the temptations are surmounted. In 
Luke the devil departs for a season—a 
dark intimation that he is to return. 
See on the Demonology of the Third 
Gospel, in Critical Studies in St. Luke’s 
Gospel, by Colin Campbell, D.D., 1891. 

14. The arrest of John is to benarrated 
afterwards ; as a well-known event it 
is mentioned here to fix the time when 
Jesus came to Galilee to begin to preach. 
This statement implies of course that 
Jesus did not return to Galilee at once 
after the baptism and the temptation, 
but that a period, the duration of which 
is not defined, elapsed before he made 
this journey. Is this period to be filled 
up with the incidents detailed in John 
i.-iv. as having taken place in Galilee? 1 
Before he came to Galilee he has, in 
the fourth Gospel, preached, baptized, 
called disciples, and been recognized as 
Messiah, all in J udaea. Of all this Mark 
knows nothing ; and he certainly con¬ 
veys the impression that the preaching 
and mission of Jesus opened in Galilee. 
There is no reference to any former 
ministry ; the preaching is a new and 
surprising thing, it is the outburst of 
a new message by a voice not heard 
before, and produces extraordinary 
results. 

It is after John's mouth is closed 
that Jesus begins to preach, and for 
this purpose he goes back to his own 
country. So Mark: Matthew states 
more expressly, supporting the state¬ 
ment from Scripture, that the beginning 

1 For an able argument to this effect see A 
Study 0 / the Saviour in the Newer Light, by 


and saying, The time is ful- 15 
is at hand; repent and believe 

of Jesus’ preaching was in Galilee. 
John iv. 43 sq. appears to give as the 
reason for the choice of Galilee that 
Jesus knew his preaching would cause 
less sensation there than in the South. 
That no doubt was the case; the leaven 
of the Pharisees prevailed there to a 
less extent, and men’s minds were freer 
and opener. It was by preaching that 
his work was to be done ; he was to 
appeal to the mind and heart of his 
countrymen with his message. In 
outward form he was a prophet coming 
before his people with a word given to 
him. Mark undertakes to tell us what 
the burden of the preaching was, but 
we find his statement of the tenor of 
the original Christian movement (like 
that in ver. 1 of this chapter) to be 
expressed in Pauline terms. The shorter 
statement of Matthew “ Repent for the 
kingdom of God is at hand,” appears 
in Mark also ; but several additions are 
made to it. (1) Jesus is said to have 
come to Galilee preaching “ the gospel 
of God.” That is Paul’s phrase (Pom. 
i. 1-3, 1 Thess. ii. 8, 9, and other 
passages), and means with Paul the 
declaration on God’s part through His 
ministers that He has now brought to 
fulfilment that which He promised 
before in the sacred writings. In the 
following summary of the preaching this 
idea is plainly present. It is introduced 
with £>Tt, "that,” as if the very words 
were given which Jesus used (so Weiss, 
Marcmevangelium, p. 53). What we 
find, however, is not a verbatim report, 
but a condensed statement of the con¬ 
tents of a course of public speaking. 

The preaching opened with the 

Alexander Robinson, U.D. Part I.—" Bcforo 
the Ministry.” 
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Call of the first disciples, i. 16-20. 

16 Kal irapdyiDV irapu. t't)v OaXaacrav Trjs TaXiXalas elSev Hlfuova. 
Ka'i ’AvSpeav tov dSeX<pdv 'Zip.wvos dp.<t>ifidXXovras ev Tp OaXdcrcrp' 

17 fjaav ydp aXeeis- Kai ecVei' avToi ? 6 Ipaov ?, A cvtc ottIcid fiov, 

18 ko.1 Tron/cro) vpaf y evccOai aXeeis dvdpwirwv. Ka'i ev9v<? aipevres 

19 to. Siktvu pKoXovdpcrav avTit). Ka'i Trpofius oX’iyov eiSev '\d.Kwfiov 
tov tov ZefieSulov Ka'i ’Iivdvvqv tov d 8 eX<f> 6 v ovtov ku'i avrous 

20 ev to irXolw KaTapTi^ovTas tu o'lKTva■ Ka'i ev9v ? e*«Xea’ep airroiV 
Ka'i d<j>evT€S tov iraTepu uvtwv Zefieoaiov ev too ttXoiu) /xeru twv 
HktOiatZcv dirtjXOov oirlerco ai r ov. 


declaration that “the time is fulfilled,.’’ 
So Paul tells us, Gal. iv. 4, that when 
“the fulness of the time came,” God 
did what was fit then to he done ; in 
2 Cor. vi. 2, he says, “now is the 
accepted time”; in Rom. xvi. 25 sq., he 
says that “ the mystery kept in silence 
for ages” is now revealed. This thought 
implies the reflection of the Apostolic 
Age on the relation of Christ’s coming 
to the Old Dispensation. The Gospel 
preaching could scarcely begin in this 
way. (2) The closing exhortation is 
peculiar to Mark ; “ believe in the 
Gospel,” or to take the words more 
accurately, “be believers,” or “have 
faith, on the ground of the Gospel.” 1 
Faith was to Pauline thinking the 
essential qualification of a Christian, 
and any summary of Christian truth 
would seem defective in which faith 
was not spoken of. This view is carried 
back to the beginning, and the Gospel 
is spoken of as the ground of faith in 
a way which was impossible at first, 
when men did not yet know what the 
Gospel was. 

Deducting these Pauline additions, 
we find that Mark as well as Matthew 
makes Jesus open his ministry with 
calling on men to repent because the 
kingdom is at hand. This is the 
proclamation in Matthew of John the 
Baptist also (iii. 2) and the same words 
are put in the mouths of the disciples 
for their mission, Matt. x. 7. The 
Kingdom of God is not to be conceived 
as an external polity about to descend 
out of heaven upon the earth {see Dal- 
man, WorteJesu, p. 75 sqq.) ; the phrase 

1 n-iorreveo- ii> can acarcoly be the seme ns 
wia-Ttveiii ini or eit. In John iii. 15 the reading 
is uncertain, and if it, is rutainod it probably 
is not to be taken with rurmler. Bee Westcott 


does not denote an organism in space but 
indicates God's kingship, God’s personal 
rule, which is to supersede all human 
and less perfect government. Matthew 
says “kingdom of heaven,” Mark and 
Luke “kingdom of God”; bnt the 
phrases are identical, “ heaven ” being 
a phrase the Jews frequently used in 
order to avoid pronouncing the divine 
name. 

The notion that God himself should 
rule over a people thoroughly converted 
and prepared to serve Him, is of old 
standing in Jewish thought and is found 
in Psalms and prophets. In Daniel 
(chaps, ii. and vii.) it gives rise to very 
concrete expectations, and in Enoch 
and other books of an apocalyptic cast, 
which were much read in our Lord's 
time, it assumes many curious forms. 
In declaring that God’s rule was at 
hand, Jesus was saying nothing strange. 
The divine rule was the goal to which 
all the thought and aspiration of his 
people tended. The Pharisees thought 
to realize it by getting the law perfectly 
obeyed ; to them it was still future ; 
signs of its appearance would be given 
before it actually came. JohD the 
Baptist declared it to be very close at 
hand ; but to him too it was a thing of 
the future. Jesus uses the same words 
about it as John, but their meaning is 
different to him ; the kingdom is far 
more near and real. It is a treasure 
actually enjoyed, a force already oper¬ 
ating. The repentance called for because 
the kingdom is at hand, is the change 
which will fit men to live with God for 
their immediate personal ruler. This 

and Holtzmnnn on the passage. The verb is 
used absolutely in Acts (viil. 13, etc.), Murk 
xvi. 14, and often iu the fourth Gospel. 
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[Matthew iv. 18-22; Luke v. 1 - 11 .] 

And as he was passing along by the sea of Galilee he 16 
saw Simon and Andrew, Simon’s brother, easting in the sea; 
for they were fishers. And Jesus said to them, Come after 17 
me, and I will make you become fishers of men. And 18 
immediately they left their nets and followed him. And he 19 
went a little further and saw James the son of Zebedee 
and John his brother, them also in their boat putting their 
nets in order. And immediately he called them; and they 20 
left their father Zebedee in the boat with the servants and 
went off after him. 


Jesus apprehends in a deeper way than 
John. Sec the Sermon on the Mount, 
and especially the Beatitudes. 

In these 15 verses Mark gives all he 
thinks necessary in the way of intro¬ 
duction before he comes to his detailed 
narrati ves. His introduction is short not 
by abbreviation of the materials he uses 
—on the contrary, he adds to the com¬ 
mon matter many touches of his own,— 
hut by using few materials. The differ¬ 
ence between himand the parallel wri ters 
is the absence of any speeches beyond 
those which are necessary for the story. 
See Introduction, p. 25 sqq. 

i. 16-45. Opening ok the Ministry. 

16. A prophet has disciples to receive 
and perpetuate his testimony (Isa. viii. 
16), but lie must surely have preached 
for some time alone, and to some extent 
consolidated his testimony, before he 
can commit it to disciples. Considering 
the position afterwards enjoyed by the 
disciples of Jesus, the circumstances of 
their call must have been of the greatest 
interest to the faithful. The story 
might be told originally by Peter, or 
by any of the Four. It stands here an 
isolated luminous incident; the con¬ 
nection with what goes before and with 
what follows is not clear. Matthew 
tells us that Jesus settled in Capernaum, 
and then speaks of his “walking” by 
the sea of Galilee ; in Mark, if we took 
his narrative quite strictly, this incident 
would belong to Jesus' original journey 
to Capernaum. Has he met with Simon 
and Andrew before as the fourth Gospel 
tells us? Was he alone when he en¬ 
countered them, or had he companions, 
perhaps even disciples, with him? We 


cannot tell. The story, to do it justice, 
must be taken not as a part of a full and 
connected narrative, but by itself. 

“Simon” is a well-known name, and 
Mark keeps it as he found it in his 
story and does not think it necessary 
to add that of “Peter.” He is the 
better known of the two brothers, 
whether or not the older; Andrew is 
introduced as his brother. They are 
fishing from their boat, not far from 
the shore, casting on this side and that, 
the Greek word implies. Their call is 
no doubt abrupt, if they had not known 
Jesus before, but a prophet did act 
abruptly, and if the call was led up to, 
it might not have made so deep an 
impression on their memory. The words 
of the call explain the purpose for which 
Jesus wants them, and show the view 
he is taking of his own office. Jesus 
speaks as one who knows he has to 
persuade men ; and these fishermen are 
to help him in that work. Men are to 
be caught, the means on which he relics 
are speech and moral suasion. Jesus 
then has made up his mind to further 
the kingdom by winning individuals 
for it and sending out others to help 
him to do so. These disciples are among 
the first of his trophies ; he himself is 
the great fisher; already, before we 
have heard any of his discourses, we 
see him exercising such attraction that 
grown up men when he asks them at 
once rise from their trade and leave 
everything they have to become his 
followers. 

19. The second pair of brothersuremen 
who are to be heard of in the churches 
scarcely less than the first. They too 
are first seen in their boat, though they 
have not yet got to work. The nets 
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In the Synagogue at Capernaum, i. 21-28. 

21 Kai ehriropevovTai el$ Katpapvaovp. kcu evdu? toIs (rdfifUacrtv 

22 eSlSaiTKev eis rrjv avvayooydv? /cat e£e 7 r\rj(T<TOVTO 67 r'l T[) StSaxfl 
avTov' rjv yap SiSaaKoov atsrovs o>? i^ovalav e\u3v, kcu ov\ a>? ol 

23 ypapparelg. /cat ev6i/s rjv ev 777 crvvayioyfl avriov avOpwiroq ev 

24 7 rvevpari aKaOdpTw Kai dveKpa^ev Xeycov, Tt rjp.lv kui trot, ’Ir/aov 
Na^aprjve ; q\6eg cnroXetrai rjpdg ; olSapev 1 2 3 ere Tt? el, 6 dytos 

25 tov deov. /cat eiriTlprjuev avrw 6 \ijaovq Xeywv, QipcodrjTi kui 


would not be mended in the boat; the 
adjustments were being made for fish¬ 
ing. The scene is flashed upon us in a 
few words ; from the midst of their toil 
they rise up, to enter on a new course 
of life, and leave their father behind. 
Yet the hired servants are there to 
help him to carry on the work from 
which they are called away. 

21. From here to ver. 38 is in form the 
account of a single day, crowded with 
mauy exciting incidents. Some of 
these incidents are given in Matthew 
and Luke, but in Mark they are accu¬ 
rately dove-tailed together in a way 
which neither of the other evangelists 
seeks to imitate, and have a precision 
and an air of reality as of a reporter 
who was very near to the facts. In 
Mark, moreover, this day at Capernaum 
forms the first act of the ministry, and 
to a large extent determines its subse¬ 
quent course. Both in Matthew and 
Luke there is a formal opening of the 
ministry by a sermon before these in¬ 
cidents are given. 

The entry into Capernaum (pro¬ 
perly Capharnahum, Nahum’s village) 
takes place apparently on a working 
day when the disciples have just 
been called. This is Jesus’ first ar¬ 
rival, in Mark’s view, at the place 
which is afterwards his headquarters, 
and it is his first public appearance 
there that i 3 now to be narrated. The 
synagogue service when Sabbath came 
round gave him the opportunity of 
speaking, for the synagogue had no 
ordained class of preachers : the order 
of worship was fixed, and embraced 


along with prayers the reading of 
lessons from the law and from the pro¬ 
phets (see Schiirer, The Jewish People 
in the Time oj Jesus Christ, Div. it. 
vol. 11 . p. 82; Edersheim, The Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. 
1 . p. 443 sqq.). One known to be 
acquainted with the law as studied in 
the higher schools, or one who was be¬ 
lieved to have a message, and was col¬ 
lecting disciples, was naturally invited 
to address the congregation. In the 
opening part of his ministry Jesus 
readily found such opportunities. What 
lie said is not reported, but only the 
effect his preaching produced on the 
hearers. They compared him with their 
ordinary teachers, whose method was 
to give out a text and then recite the 
various comments made on it by famous 
predecessors. Jesus followed a different 
plan. He had a message of his own, 
of which he was quite sure, and which 
he delivered with conviction and enthu¬ 
siasm. He acted not by authorities 
but by the authority of truth so known, 
so spoken. It may be noticed that 
little of the synagogue-preaching of 
Jesus is preserved. The teaching we 
have from him is either addressed to 
disciples or occasional; we never hear 
from himself in what way he opened 
his campaign, what kind of an address 
he made when speaking in a place 
for the first time. What we have 
shows him to us not as a preacher but 
rather as a man of action and of prompt 
decision. We can, however, infer with 
certainty from what we know of his 
manner, that his sjuiagogite addresses 
were very simple, and that they abounded 


1 WH read el<re\0uiv els ttjv avvaywyhv (SlSatrxev. The reading I have preferred 
involves a vulgarism (said by Wellhausen to be due to translation of the Aramaic, 
Skizzen und Vorarbeilen, vi., p. 192), which appears again ver. 39, and which 

was removed, certainly very early, by the insertion of ei<re\0ii>y. 

3 Or olSa, as in Luke. The reading is doubtful. 
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[Luke iv. 31 - 37 .] 

And they enter into Capernaum. And immediately on the 21 
Sabbath he taught in the synagogue. And they were struck 22 
with amazement at his teaching, for he taught them as one 
who had authority and not as the scribes did. And immediately 23 
there was in their synagogue a man with an unclean spirit, 
and he screamed out, What business have you with us, Jesus 24 
of Nazareth? Have you come to destroy us? We know 1 
who you are, the Holy One of God. And Jesus rated him 25 


in figures and illustrations which riveted 
attention, aDd the inner meaning of 
which could soon be discerned. The 
theme was the kingdom, the presence 
of God according to His promises, the 
removal of grief and suffering for all 
who embraced the message. The domi¬ 
nant note was that of compassion, but 
that of triumph went along with it. 
We know that he was able to address 
large crowds and to hold their atten¬ 
tion, and we must suppose that he spoke 
with great energy, and appeared as one 
inspired. 

With these very suggestive words 
docs Mark begin his account of Jesus’ 
public ministry. Appended as they 
are in Matthew vii. 28, 29 to a dis¬ 
course of very miscellaneous contents 
they certainly lose much of their force. 

23. The preaching had other results 
than those mentioned above. The word 
‘ immediately ’ stands awkwardly in 
this instance ; it applies to the verb 
‘ screamed out ’ rather than to the 
verb ‘ was,’ with which it is joined. 
“A man with 1 an unclean spirit” is 
introduced, without any explanation of 
the meaning of the term (see Excursus at 
the end of this section). The preaching 
has a very perturbing effect on this 
person, and he breaks in on the meet¬ 
ing with a succession of screams. It 
appears to be the first case of the kind 
that Jesus has encountered, and it has 
the peculiar feature that the outbreak 
of the demon is due to the preaching. 
As this case led to a gretit exten¬ 
sion of Jesus’ fame, it forms an im¬ 
portant link in the narrative. The 
demoniac speaks in the plural number, 

1 Tho ei> is that ol Instrument or nccompani- 
munt rather than of surrounding medium, as 


acting as the mouthpiece of the whole 
class of the demons, not because of his 
dual consciousness, as if he and his par¬ 
ticular demon were two persons, but 
because his personality is entirely lost 
sight of; it is their speech, not his. And 
what the demons feel is that Jesus, who 
speaks in such commanding tones of 
the one true God and of His designs 
for His creatures, is threatening their 
power. If what he says is true, and if 
effect is given to it, then their occupa¬ 
tion of this and their other victims is in 
danger ; they will not be able to carry 
it on any longer. They have drawn their 
conclusions about the person whose 
overmastering presence and address 
they have witnessed. He is a special 
representative of God, in fact, the 
Messiah. He represents a power with 
which they and the system they belong 
to are, and must ever bo, at war. The 
kingdom of God and the kingdom of 
the demons are opposite, and there can 
be no dealings between them. 

Thus it happens that the first recog¬ 
nition of Jesus as one endowed with a 
special mission and power comes to him 
from a person suffering from demoniacal 
possession. Persons so afflicted were 
peculiarly the victims of the mental 
and spiritual evil of the time. It was 
its want of a strong faith that made it 
so liable to be tyrannized over by the 
small fry of the unseen world ; and we 
may' possibly understand how the 
demoniac should be the first to discern 
the coming of a power fit to put an end 
to such disorders. 

25. Jesus treats the demon as really 
existing, and at once takes in hand the 

Swetc takes it (Blass, Oramm. d. N.T. Or. 
p. 128, Eng. Tr. p. 181). 


1 1 know. 
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26 e£eX6e e£ avTov. Ka'i anrapd^av avTov to Trvevfxa to aicddapTOV 

27 Ka'i (j>o>vri<rav pteydXfl i£rj\dev e£ avTov. Ka'i edapfiddtjcrav 

ciTrai/Tes, d)(TT€ (Tvv^Ttlv avrovg 1 Xeyovraq, Tt early tovto ; SiSaxh 
Kailti) kut e£ova!av' 2 Ka'i toi f irvevpaai ro?f aKadaproig eirirdaaei 

28 Ka'i inraKOvovcriv avTip. Ka'i e£rjX6ev 17 aKot) avrov evdi/f iraVTa\ov 
eis oXr)v Tt]v 7 tc pi\o)pov rrjf TaXtXaiaf. 


work of exorcism, a task naturally be¬ 
longing to a teacher of religion, and en¬ 
gaged in by other teachers. (Matt. xii. 
27, the sonB or pupils of the Pharisees 
practise it; and Acts xix. 13, we meet 
with a set of itinerant Jewish Exorcists 
at Ephesus). Jesus has a method in such 
cases, which we observe here for the 
first time, but shall meet with again. 
Whether his method was similar to that 
of others who undertook to exorcise we 
cannot tell. He addresses himself not 
to the patient but directly to the demon, 
and he at once takes the upper hand of 
the demon, forbids it to speak or to go 
on speaking, and orders it at once to go 
out of the victim. On this occasion 
the method is at once successful. The 
spirit makes some protest against the 
treatment it is receiving, but it has to 
obey. It convulses the man, and utters 
a loud cry as it departs. With this 
spasm the patient’s double conscious¬ 
ness is at an end ; he comes to himself, 
and is restored to society as a quiet and 
sensible person. 

27. At this mighty act the wonder 
about Jesus breaks forth afresh in eager 
question and answer. The congrega¬ 
tion, however, do not take up the view 
thrown out by the demoniac as to the 
person of Jesus. They repeat what 
they said before about the preaching, 
that it is characterized by authority ; it 
is not only a word but a power. This 
view never wavered afterwards ; it is 
attested for us even in the last days at 
Jerusalem. His preaching as well as 
his works proved Jesus’ authority. 
Even the demons, the people of Caper¬ 
naum observe, feel the power of his 
word. And he not only acts on them 
indirectly by his preaching ; he lays 
direct commands upon them, and they 
obey him. His reputation is all at once 
established, therefore, as one who can 
deal successfully with cases of posses¬ 
sion ; and in a country where many 
were bo afflicted this could not fail to 


make him famous. He began to be 
spoken of not only in Capernaum but 
in the surrounding country. Those 
who were interested in any case of 
the kind had their attention drawn to 
him. No wonder, therefore, that from 
this point onward crowds follow him. 

Luke alone reproduces this story, 
but as we saw he gives it a place in his 
narrative in which it has less import¬ 
ance than in Mark. He omits the 
demon’s parting scream, and says the 
man was not hurt at the expulsion. 
The remarks of the congregation also 
are made much smoother. 

Excursus on the demons of the Synoptic 
Gospels. —The story just dealt with is 
one of a number. There are five detailed 
cases in the Gospels in which Jesus is 
reported to have dealt with persons 
labouring under possession, and there 
are a number of general statements as 
to his action in this respect. The case 
before us is too deeply embedded in the 
earliest narrative of the life of Christ to 
be disposed of as unhistorical. The 
sequence of events depends on it; the 
spread of Jesus’ fame, which determined 
to some extent his subsequent action, 
was due to this occurrence. And the 
other cases also are so artless and so life¬ 
like in their details that they must 
represent real occurrences. It is an 
inseparable part of the tradition there¬ 
fore that Jesus acted in this way, and 
that his reputation was increased 
by his success in such cases. What 
was the nature of the disorder he 
thus dealt with, and how did he deal 
with it? 

The terms used by the evangelists in 
describing the cases show what was the 
popular belief about them. “ Demons,” 
“ demonized ones,” is the usual phrase. 
The persons afflicted were thought to 
be possessed by a spirit, or by a number 
of spirits. These were beings not con¬ 
fined, as the animal Bpirit is, to the 


1 Or irpds foi/roth. 


3 WH punctuate SiSaxh xaieij - tear’ e : (oi><rlav xal . . . . 
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saying, Stop speaking, and come out of him. And the 26 
unclean spirit convulsed him and uttered a loud cry and 
went out of him. And they were all amazed, so that they 27 
asked, What is this ? A new teaching with authority ! And 
he commands the unclean spirits too, 1 and they obey him! 
And his fame at once went out everywhere, into the whole 28 
surrounding region of Galilee. 2 


organism in connection with which it 
has growu up and formed its character, 
but capable of entering the body of a 
man or an animal, and leaving it again 
to take up its abode in another. Mary 
Magdalene had seven devils, cf. Matt, 
xii. 45 ; we are to meet with a man 
possessed by a legion ; Jesus is said by 
his adversaries to have Beelzebub, the 
prince of the devils. The word “un¬ 
clean spirit,” which is used in many 
passages, adds scarcely anything to 
this. It does not imply any moral 
reproach against the possessed persons ; 
there is no trace of the view on the 
part either of their neighbours or of 
Jesus that their affliction is due to their 
own sins; they are objects of pity, 
not of censure. Nor, on the other 
hand, are they entirely unclean cere¬ 
monially, since they frequent the syna¬ 
gogue along with their neighbours, and 
there is no evidence that they are 
avoided. 1 

What was the nature of these cases 
in Palestine ? This will perhaps never 
be made out with certainty. The 
information, while very graphic, does 
not afford a complete diagnosis of any 
of the cases. In no instance do we 
know all the symptoms, or with any 
fulness the patient’s history, or his 
condition after the cure. The language 
of the evangelist, moreover, is far from 
precise, and varies with the growth of 
the tradition. Thus in Mark we hear 
of a “deaf and dumb spirit,” and in 

1 Yet tlio term unclean is originally, in tills 
connection, of ceremonial significance. Un¬ 
clean, in Hebrow usage, means unqualified to 
appear boforc Jahvu, and take part in His 
sol-vice. This disqualification arose in a 
number of ways, but very generally it came 
from some connection voluntary or involuntary 
with some other God than Juhvc. The 
mourner was unclean, if wo may follow the 
vory acuto argument of Dr. J. 0. Mattlies in 


Luke of a “spirit of weakness.” The 
facts clearly present are scanty, and 
are given in popular rather than scien¬ 
tific language. Yet something can be 
made out. 

(1) It is not the case that the Jews 
with whom Jesus had to deal put down 
all maladies to the action of spirits, so 
that they had no other way but this to 
speak of ailments, bodily or mental. 
That is true of primitive therapeutics, 
and in the sacred texts of Egypt and 
of Assyria and Babylonia we may 
see how this view continued even in 
higher civilizations. Every malady was 
thought to be due to a spirit, and was 
to be treated by exorcism ; there was a 
form of exorcism for the spirit of each 
ailment. The Jews of Christ’s time 
are not at this stage of medical science. 
The Gospels report many cases of sick¬ 
ness whi eh were not ascribed to demoniac 
action. Fever, palsy, blindness, deaf 
ness, lack of speech, are all spoken of 
in Mark in the terms we use ourselves ; 
by Matthew and Luke other classes of 
ailments are suggested, which are men¬ 
tioned in addition to demoniac posses¬ 
sion ; and we hear of physicians as well 
as of exorcists. 

(2) In some of the cases the symptoms 
of known ailments appear. The sudden 
transitions from one mood to another, 
and the excited screaming ejaculations, 
suggest hysteria. The cramps in another 
case, and the convulsions which arc 
dangerous to the patient’s own life and 

the Thcoloyisch Tijifschrtft, July, 18!'0, because 
he was under the inQueneeof the spirits of the 
departed and engaged in tlieir service. The 
demoniac was connected with a hierarchy of 
spirits which was antithetic to Jahve; what had 
these spirits to do with Jnhve’B direct represen¬ 
tative? A demoniac who dwelt ill tho tombs 
■was manifestly in this position ; but the same 
was true of every one in whom such a spirit 
resided. 


1 Or, A new teaching ! With authority he commands even the unclean spirits . . . 

2 Or less likely, In the whole country surrounding Galilee. 
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Cure of Peter's mother-in-law, i. 29-31. 


29 Kat eu0u? £k Trjs eruvaywyt}*} e£e\0o)v ety 

30 'Llp.wvo'i Kai ’A vSpeov ptra ’latcwfiou Kai ’looavvov. rj 
2 i^ta)i'oy KareKeiTO irupeatrovcra, Kai ev 6 v y Xeyoverip 

31 avTtj<s. Kai TrpotreXOwv 7/yapev avrrju KpaTriuas tjj y 
CKprjKev avrtjv 6 Trvperog, xrai SajKOvei avToi<s- 


Trjv oiKia v 
Se irevOepd 
avTw irepi 

X€ipds' KO.I 


limb, suggest epilepsy. Where there is 
obstruction of hearing or of speech, and 
the demon is characterized accordingly, 
it may be surmised that a modern 
physician would have regarded these as 
mere accidents of the disease, and 
would have noticed other symptoms 
not so striking which yet lay nearer to 
the root of the evil. Not all imperfec¬ 
tions of speech or hearing are attributed 
to possession ; only those, it appears, 
which were accompanied by some other 
less understood weakness. We are not 
going beyond the facts if we say that 
the cases in which possession was 
assumed were such as the medical know¬ 
ledge of the day did not fully account 
for, and in which there was something 
mysterious. Both in hysteria and in 
epilepsy the theory of possession is, 
where medical knowledge is not ad¬ 
vanced, very natural. 1 The patient 
appears to have come under the power 
of another agent than himself. What 
more obvious where spirits are actively 
believed in than to say that it is a spirit 
that has entered him and is speaking in 
that excited voice so unlike his own ; 
or that it is a spirit which has laid hold 
on him, and is twisting his limbs and 
even throwing him into dangerous 
situations? And where either of these 
complaints is accompanied by other in¬ 
firmities, the latter will also be put 
down to the action of the spirit, which 
will then be described as deaf and dumb, 
or weak. Mental disorders will also be 
readily ascribed to the same agency. 

(3) The theory has to be noticed that 
possession is a specific ailment in itself, 
not to be identified with any other. 
There is certainly some truth in it. 
The phenomena detailed for us in the 
Gospels have been met with, and are 

~ 1 The same explanation is given of apoplexy 
in Jewish wfilings, and it is said that every 
malady falling suddenly on a man is to be 
ascribed to a devil. See Eisenmenger, Entdtckifu 


met with to this day, in various parts 
of the world. Mr. Tylor says that the 
theory of possession and the rite of 
exorcism may be perfectly studied in 
India at the present day (see a paper on 
Demonolatry, Devil-dancing and De¬ 
moniacal Possession (in India), by R. 
C. Caldwell, in the Contemporary 
Hevieiv, February, 1876). A book on 
Demon Possession in China by Dr. 
Nevius, forty years a missionary in that 
country, gives a number of cases with 
careful descriptions of the symptoms 
and of the method of cure. The cases 
are closely similar to those in the Gos¬ 
pels ; there is the same belief both on 
the part of the patient and of others that 
he is possessed, the same double con¬ 
sciousness, the same use by the spirit 
of the man’s organs of speech, the 
same abrupt and crying utterance. By 
prayer in the name of Jesus rather than 
by direct command as in the Gospels, 
missionaries have relieved these suf¬ 
ferers, the spirit confessing the power 
of Jesus and departing. Dr. Nevius 
argues strongly, and with considerable 
learning, that possession by spirits 
really exists in China at the present 
day as in Galilee in our Lord’s time and 
in many other regions and ages. 

It is not perhaps necessary to adopt 
this view. Where the belief in spirits 
of a lower order is active, it is hard 
to set limits to the effects it may pro¬ 
duce in human thought and action. 
The belief is itself a malady which, if 
acting uncontrolled, is capable of pro¬ 
ducing the phenomena in question. As 
other beliefs assume outward form and 
elaborate organization, so as to become 
great and apparently objective powers 
ruling men’s minds, so this one. Tims 
it is not strange that it should act with 

Judenthum, ii. t where there is a large collec¬ 
tion of matter illustrating Jewish belief in 
spirits and their action. 


1 Or IfKdov, see note on the opposite page. 
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[Matthew viii. 14 , 15 ; Luke iv. 38 , 39 .] 

And immediately on coming out of the synagogue he went 1 29 
into the house of Simon and Andrew, with James and John. 
Now Simon's mother-in-law was prostrate with fever, and they 30 
at once tell him about her. And he went where She was and 31 
took her by the hand and made her rise; and the fever left her 
and she waited on them. 


special strength where it is united with 
morbid physical tendencies, and we 
can also understand how ideas belong¬ 
ing to it may pass quickly from mind to 
mind in epidemic fashion. When 
knowledge increases it loses its hold ; at 
a later stage it is limited, Mr. Tylor 
says, to certain peculiar and severe 
affections, speciallyconnectedwith men¬ 
tal disease; when scientific medicine 
flourishes it is driven to remote and 
backward districts or classes ; when a 
vigorous faith in the great God springs 
up, the belief in demons and their works 
shrinks away before it. 

On the whole subject see Dr. Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture, Chapters xiv. and xv., 
and his article on Demonology in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica', the chapter 
on Exorcists in Bingham’s Antiquities, 
where patristic references will be found; 
Demon Possession and Allied Themes, 
John A. Nevius, D.D., 2nd edition, 
1896. A paper on “ Die Daemonischen 
d. N.T. ” in the Zeitschrift fur Theologie 
und Kirrhe., Nov. 1898, by Th. Braun, 
who appears to be chaplain in a lunatic 
asylum, is an excellent study. 


29. This is obviously Jesus’ first visit 
to Simon’s bouse ; he has not seen this 
patient before. He must have spent 
at least one night in Capernaum before 
this, in other quarters; now Simon’s 
house perhaps became his house [cf. 
ver. 36 and other passages below]. As 
soon as he entered it he showed how 
willing and how able he was to help in 
severe domestic distress. What pre¬ 
cisely the ailment was under which 
Peter’s mother-in-law lay prostrate we 


cannot tell. Ague was prevalent in 
Palestine, and it may be indicated 
here. Jesus’ method of cure is 
very simple. He goes up to the 
patient, perhaps entering the other 
room of the house to do so, takes her 
hand, and causes her to put forth some 
exertion herself, so that she stands on 
the floor like a person in health; she 
then acts as if cured, and performs 
the duty of waiting at table on? the 
party which has come in. We shall 
find in other instances that Jesus does 
not cure ailments which are brought to 
him without calling on the patients 
to put forth some exertion, and so to 
co-operate with him towards their 
recovery. 

The process is accordingly quite 
natural; but the evangelist says, after 
telling how the patient got up, ‘ and 
the fever left her.’ The cure was 
regarded as a work of power wrought 
by the great teacher, as a proof never 
to be forgotten of his greatness and 
his kindness. In Matthew the cure is 
accomplished by a touch, the method 
used in Mark in a case of leprosy; in 
Luke the fever is rebuked, as if it were 
a demon. 

32. We were told that in consequence 
of the scene in the synagogue the fame 
of Jesus went out into the surrounding 
country. We now see what an impres¬ 
sion had been produced in the town 
itself. All the town has heard of the 
expulsion of the demon, and the cure 
effected in the house of Simon and 
Andrew has no doubt also become 
famous. The neighbours leap to the 


’With the variant ‘they went.’ If this reading be adopted, we have Jesus 
spoken of with a party of others among whom James and John are not counted, 
and probably not Simon and Andrew. The party who enter Capernaum, ver. 21, 
embraces these four disciples with the Master, and if the plural is read in this verse, 
it must be supposed to have embraced others besides these. The reading adopted, 
that of the Vatican ms., and practically also of Codex Be 2 ae, yields a much 
clearer narrative. See Nestle, Introduction, Eng. Tr., pp. 262, 265. 
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Cures in the evening, i. 32-34. 

32 ' 0 \jsLag S'e yevopei>t]g, 6t€ eduirev 6 rjXiog, etyepov 7 rpog ai^TW 

33 7rarra? tou? KaKwg e^ovTug /cat tol>? Satp.ovi^ofxevovg' kcu fjv 

34 o\t] rj TroXig eTnerwriypevt] 1rpog Tt)v Ovpav. Kai e 6 epa 7 revcrev 
7 roWoug kclkws €\ov~rag TroiKiXaig voaoig, /cal Saipovia iroWa 
e£e/ 3 a\ev' /cat owe %cf>i€V XaAe/V ra 8 a.ip. 6 via, oti flSeicrav avrov . 1 


Jesus leaves the house before daybreak, i. 35-39. 


35 Kot 7 rpwi eWux a avaerTag e£ij\ 6 ev /cat airijXOev eig eprjpov 

36 T07rov Ka/cec 7rpo<jt]vx€TO. /cat KaTeSlw^ev at Wov Hipwv /cat oi 

37 peT avTOv /cat eupov avTov /cat Xeyovcriv aJrw oti TlavTeg 

38 £r]TOvcriv ere. /cat Aeyet avTotg, ”Aywpev aWaxov eig Tag exopevag 

39 KU)po7r6\eig, tVa /cat e/cet Ktjpv^w' etg tovto yap effiXdov. /cat 
r/XOev Kt]pv<T<T(vv eig Tag (rvvaycoyag uvtwv eig o\t]v Ttjv TaXtXaiav 


Kai to Saipovia e/c/8aXXwv. 

conclusion that the teacher who has 
done these works can do others too; 
that he must have command over disease 
of every kind. Their eagerness quickly 
rises to take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity which has presented itself. 
Humble folk cannot ask a great prophet 
who lias such a gift to visit patients in 
their houses. A centurion might do so, 
or a member of a synagogue, but others 
muBt take the shorter plan of carrying 
their patients to him. It is the Sabbath, 
and they are forbidden for some hours 
to do such an act of labour, but evening 
comes on, and when the sun sets the 
Sabbath is at an end, and they can set 
out. Simon’s house, if it was like 
Eastern houses generally, presented a 
long wall to the street with no opening 
in it but the door, and that not a large 
one. Around this door there is now a 
great crowd made up of little parties, 
each of a Bick person with those who 
had carried or supported him to the 
spot. It is specially mentioned that 
the victims of possession were brought. 
So when the people of the house looked 
out they recognized every neighbour 
they knew to have a case of sickness in 
his household—all the sick in the town 
seemed to have been brought together, 
crowding to the door. 

The disciples remembered that Jesus 


on this occasion treated many, and that 
the cases he dealt with were of various 
kinds. It is not said whether all were 
cured who were brought, only that 
Jesus went on for a long time doing 
what was asked of him. As we are not 
told what the complaints were which 
he was asked to deal with, nor what 
methods he employed, we are not able 
to judge what actually took place, but 
only know that those who reported the 
scene believed that Jesus, responded to 
every claim that was made on him, and 
that his power proved equal to every 
demand. With those labouring under 
possession he deals as before. Among 
persons of this class too his fame has 
spread as by a spiritual epidemic. 
They all know that he has power over 
the possessing spirits, and regard him 
as specially commissioned to attack 
them. Persons suffering from that 
disorder are apt to come out with 
things they might be expected to wish 
to conceal (see Dr. Nevius for this), and 
so as soon as Jesus turns towards them 
they shout out what they think about 
him just as the demoniac in the syna¬ 
gogue did. But he takes the upper 
hand of them as before, and will not 
let them come to speech. He does not 
desire such fame or greatness as they 
thrust upon him. 


1 Add xP la ' T ^ v ffrat. 
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[Matthew viii. 16 , 17 ; Luke iv. 40 , 41 .] 

But when evening was come, when the sun set, they 32 
brought to him all those who were sick, and those who were 
possessed. And the whole town was gathered together at 33 
the door. And he cured many who were sick with various 34 
illnesses, and cast out many demons, and he did not allow the 
demons to speak, because they knew him. 1 


[Luke iv. 42 - 44 .] 

And early in the morning, when it was still dark, he rose 35 
and went out and went away to a solitary place and there 
prayed. And Simon followed him up, and those with him, 36 
and they found him and say to him, They are all looking for 37 
you. And he says to them, Let us go elsewhere, to the 38 
neighbouring country towns, I must preach there also; for that 
was what I came out for. And he went and preached in their 39 


synagogues throughout Galilee, 

Neither in Luke nor in Matthew is 
this narrative by any means so graphic 
as in Mark. In our Gospel there is a 
double statement of time; first the 
general one, when evening came, then 
the particular one of the moment, sun¬ 
set, when it became permissible to 
enter on such labours. Matthew keeps 
one of these phrases, Luke the other. 
Matthew goes on to say that many 
possessed persons were brought, and 
that he expelled the spirits with a 
■word and cured all the sick ; Luke 
that many were brought suffering from 
various diseases and that he cured 
them, laying his hands on each indi¬ 
vidually (cf. for this action the case of 
the leper, Mk. i. 41, the request of 
Juirus, v. 23, also vii. 32, and many 
passages in Acts), moreover that there 
were many demoniacs on the spot, cry¬ 
ing out that he was the Messiah ; and 
that he enjoined silence on them, 
while many of the demons were 
expelled. 

Matthew finds in this activity a ful¬ 
filment of prophecy ; the words he 
quotos from Isa. liii. are applied, as is 
usual in such eases, in a different sense 
from that of the prophet quoted. 


and cast out the demons. 

35. Jesus is dissatisfied with the turn 
things have taken ; for what reason we 
shall see directly. Before the crowd 
can collect again in the morning, and 
before his friends, who, no doubt, are 
delighted with the events of last night, 
can interfere with his liberty of move¬ 
ment, he is up and out of the town. 
He goes to a place where he will be 
undisturbed, and there spends some 
time in prayer. In the meantime the 
people in the town are bent on seeing 
him again. They naturally inquire at 
Simon’s house, where they had last 
seen him. Simon, who must be the 
original teller of this story, finds that 
his guest has fled {or, if Jesus had not 
stayed in his house at night, that he is 
not to be found in the town), and on 
inquiring hears that he has been seen 
early in the morning on some road or 
at some spot not far away ; or perhaps 
he already had a favourite haunt in the 
neighbourhood of Capernaum, and they 
knew where it was, and at once went 
there. At all events, the friends came 
up to Jesus some time after his de¬ 
parture. They want him to go back with 
them at once. Every one wants him 
they say ; ns if, when he knows how 


1 Add, to be Messiah. 
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Cure of a leper, i. 40-45. 

40 Kai ep\erai irpos avTop Xe 7 rpo? -jrapaKaXuip avrop /cat yopv- 

41 irertop Xeytap avTU) on ’Eat/ deXys Svpacral p.e KaOaplaai. /cat 
trxXayxwcr^et ? 1 e/cretVaf X €l P a ctdrov ijyjsaro /cat Xeyei at/ru?, 

42 0 eXa>, KaOapladqTi. /cat evOi/f aTrrjXOev air’ airrov fj XeVpa /cat 
^ eKaOeplaOtj. /cat en^pipr/adpepoi avrtp evOv? egefiaXev avrop /cat 


much he is wanted, he could do nothing 
but go back with them at once to take 
up again the scene of last evening. But 
hiB thoughts are quite different from 
theirs. His prayers, if they had refer¬ 
ence to the situation in which he had 
found himself at Capernaum, had only 
confirmed the decision which had 
prompted his early Sight. He had 
come out in order to continue the work 
of preaching in the neighbouring towns. 1 
Preaching was his real work, the work 
in which soon after his baptism he had 
come to see that his true mission lay, 
and in which he had called his disciples 
to assist him. It was natural that a 
powerful teacher and one with such a 
gift of sympathy as he had should be 
applied to for works of healiDg ; but he 
did not feel that that activity lay so 
directly in his way as preaching did ; 
it must not be allowed, at least, to 
interfere with his preaching. Nor must 
Capernaum monopolize him ; he has a 
duty to the country and to other 
villages. He persists, therefore, in his 
resolution, and summons the disciples 
to come with him and help him to give 
effect to it. A tour in Galilee ensues, 
in which he devotes himself to the 
regular task of preaching in the syna¬ 
gogues discourses which are not pre¬ 
served. One act of healing is spoken 
of in connection with this tour, but no 
extended or general activity of that 
kind. With cases of possession, how¬ 
ever, he was always ready to deal; 
these he considered as belonging to 
his mission, and also to that of his 
disciples. The charge he gave to the 
disciples when he sent them out must 
reflect what he felt to be the nature of 
his own duty (iii. 15). They were to 
be sent out to preach and to have power 
to cast out demons (cf. also vi. 7). 


Matthew omits this incident, which 
exhibits Jesus in a position of difficulty; 
Luke changes its tenor to make it more 
worthy of the Saviour’s dignity. With 
him it is after daybreak when Jesus sets 
out; it is not the disciples who pursue 
him, but the multitudes who come 
streaming out of the town to prevail on 
him not to leave them. He excuses 
himself by appealing to his heavenly 
mission ; not saying, as in Mark, “this 
was what I came out for,” but “ this is 
what I was sent for,” and stating the 
object more definitely, “to preach the 
kingdom of God.” The statement that 
Jesus preached in the synagogues of 
Galilee meets in the parallels a curious 
fate. In Luke the word “Galilee "is 
changed in a reading adopted by WH, 
but not by Tisch., into “Judea." 
In Matthew the statement is expanded 
into a general description of Jesns’ 
activity aud of the widespread sensa¬ 
tion it caused ; after which follows the 
Sermon on the Mount, Matthew’s in¬ 
auguration of the ministry, as the scene 
in the synagogue at Capernaum is that 
of Mark. Then he comes back to the 
story of the leper which follows here in 
Mark. 

40. An incident is narrated which be¬ 
longs to the position Jesus has now taken 
up, and which leads to further important 
consequences in the development of his 
career. He has withdrawn from im¬ 
portunate requests to do cures, and is 
restricting himself to preaching and 
casting out demons. Now r , however, 
while he is engaged in the missionary 
journey spoken of in ver. 39, an appeal 
iB made to him to break through that 
restriction. The appeal is made in 
the presence of other people, where, of 
course, the leper ought not to have beeu 


i Lit. village-towns. Galilee was thickly studded with large villages nnd towns. 


1 iprytedds. For this reading, see NeBtle, Introduction, Eng. Tr., p. 262, where 
evidence and argument are given for it. 
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[Matthew viii. 1 - 4 ; Luke v. 12 - 16 .] 

And there comes to him a leper, appealing to him and going 40 
down on his knees to him, with the words, If you will, you 
can cleanse me. And he was moved with compassion 1 and 41 
stretched out his hand and touched him; and he says, I will, 
be cleansed. And immediately the leprosy departed from him 42 
and he was cleansed. And he addressed him sternly and 43. 


(ver. 43, he put him out or drove him 
away). It is made, moreover, in a 
humble and affecting way. The leper 
has heard of Jesus’ curing, not leprosy 
indeed, but other complaints, and has 
conceived the bold thought that even 
his disease, generally so incurable, may 
not be beyond the power of the great 
teacher. It is a question, he conceives, 
not of Jesus’ power but of his will. He 
has not heen doing any cures of late; 
he appears unwilling to put forth his 
power in that way. If he would 
change his mind, if he would but 
choose, the leper is sure he could deal 
with his complaint and make him 
clean. 

Jesus is moved by the appeal, 1 puts 
out his hand in a way to be seen by all, 
and touches him, then pronounces the 
word the man had asked for : “ I will; 
be cleansed,” and the man is cured. 
Immediately, we read, the leprosy de¬ 
parted from him and he was cleansed. 
But the story does not end here. 
Jesus apparently is not pleased with 
what has taken place, and turns against 
the man he has just befriended, attacks 
him with forcible words and hurries 
him not out of the building though the 
words allow such an interpretation, but 
away from the company. What is the 
reason of this sudden change? Is he 
angry because the man has come where 
he ought never to have been and has 
brought his loathsome disease in danger¬ 
ous contact with healthy persons? His 
words suggest nothing of that kind. 
What agitates him is, to judge from his 
demeanour, the apprehension that now 
he will be spoken of throughout the 
country as one who is able to cure 
leprosy without any troublesome for¬ 
malities, and that all the lepers far and 
near will be brought to him. He orders 


the man to say nothing of what has 
taken place. He is not to say that 
Jesus cured his leprosy. Jesus will 
give him no certificate of health, that 
indeed is plainly impossible. The man 
must go through the regular procedure 
to get a clean bill of health—he must 
take the journey to Jerusalem, apply 
to the priest, offer the sacrifice pre¬ 
scribed in Levit. xiv., get his certificate 
and then, and only then, presume to 
act as one who is cured, and associate 
with his neighhours. 

Evidently the story, if this is the 
correct interpretation of it, is sur¬ 
rounded with great difficulties. It is 
difficult to understand how a man in a 
state of active leprosy could come 
close up to Jesus. In Luke xvii. 
11-19 the lepers remain at a distance. 
The cure far transcends any other 
exercise of power yet reported about 
Jesus. To change diseased skin and 
ulcerous flesh all at once into natural 
and healthy skin and flesh in which 
the blood is flowing freely, is an act we 
can so little represent to ourselves that 
we are led to wonder whether this is 
really what the evangelist intends to 
convey. If Jesus, moreover, did such 
an act, how are we to account for his 
agitation after it was done, and, if the 
variant is adopted, also before it was 
done, and why did he desire to keep it 
secret ? 

These difficulties may be met by sup¬ 
posing, as the words of the story, with 
the exception of one phrase, allow us to 
do, that the case was not one of active 
leprosy but of a cure begun but still 
doubtful and needing attestation. The 
word translated * make clean ’ is used 
in the lxx. of Levit. xiii. xiv. of the 
act of the priest in certifying that a 
cure has taken place and that the 


1 One ancient MS. says ho was enraged. 


1 Or, anger. 
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Xeyet avTW, "Opa ptjSevi pt]8ev eiTrys, riXXa viraye creavrov 8ei£ov 
tw lepei Kai irpoaeveyKe irep'i tov KuOapurpov erov a tt poaera^ev 
45 ciV papTvpiov avrotg. 6 8e e£e\Qwv rjp^aTO Ktjpvaaeiv 

7roXXa Kai 8ia<f)*jpt£etv tov \6yov , oxtte pt]Keri avrov ovvacOat 
<pavepa>s «Y ttoXiv eiaeXOetv, aXX’ e£u) eir epy'jpoip tottok; fjv, kui 
I'/PXOVTO Trpos avTov nravToQev. 


Cure of a Paralytic, ii. 1-12. 

1 Kai eiereXdajv TrdXtv ei? K.acpapvaovp Si r/peputv >pcooi t 6*] on 

2 ev o’Iku) 1 eaTiv. Kai crvvrjxdrjcrav 7roXXoi oxttc prjKeri ywpeiv 


former leper may now return to Bociety. 
The word alao occurs in Acts x. 15, 
xi. 9 of the act of declaring, rather 
than making, clean. 1 In Luke ii. 22, 
tcadapu r/U'js is ritual cleansing. If we 
adopt this rendering, then the leper of 
the story is on the way to recovery but 
withheld by some cause, whether a 
doubtful symptom in his bodily state 
or some external difficulty, from getting 
himself restored to the community. In 
this painful situation he comes to Jesus 
with the entreaty that he would remove 
the doubts surrounding his case and 
enable him to be recognized as clean. 
Jesus by stretching out his hand and 
touching the suppliant not only shows 
personal sympathy with him but treats 
him as clean and declares he is to be 
received. But he requires the man to 
go through the regular procedure for 
his restoration. He is not to say 
that Jesus cured him but to obtain a 
certificate of his cure in the ordinary 
way. 

The words, as we said, appear to 
admit of this interpretation. This 
narrative, like others in the Gospel, is 
at first sight very simple, but proves on 
examination to be ambiguous and per¬ 
plexing. On the whole, however, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that the 
story is meant to tell not of a declara¬ 
tion of cure but of the cure itself. 
Jesus’ act in touching the leper must 

1 For tha use of the word in the rituul Bcuse 
eco Deissmann, A’cu< Bibehtudien, p. 43, where 
inscriptions are quoted. 

2 In the nowly discovered Mimiambl of 
Hcrondas, iv. 18., Kokkalc addresses the Gods, 


be interpreted according to such texts 
as v. 23, vi. 5, viii. 22, 23, where touch¬ 
ing with the hand is a part of healing 
method. In 2 Kings v. 11, Naaman 
says that Elisha ought to have waved 
his hand over the place (Kautzsch how¬ 
ever in his new translation of the O.T. 
disputes this rendering of the words); 
and in considering touch as curative 2 
(see also 2 Kings iv. 34, and passages 
in Acts) early therapeutics were doubt¬ 
less guided by sound instinct. Again, 
the sensation caused by this occurrence 
seems to be greater than would be 
caused by a mere declaration. What 
the man told to everyone he met must 
have been that Jesus had cured him. 
It is true that the words “the leprosy 
departed from him ” may be based 
on inference more than observation; 
but the inference is confirmed by 
the man’s own behaviour. It is there¬ 
fore a cure that Mark here has in 
view. 

Matthew’s narrative is simpler and, 
we must judge, more original; he does 
not mention any agitation on Jesus’ 
part, and while the touch is evidently 
regarded as healing, the procedure is 
closely analogous to that of the other 
cureof leprosy mentioned in the Gospels, 
Luke xvii. 11-19. In the latter case 
nil that Jesus does when appealed to 
by the ten lepers, is to tell them, as 
they stand at a distance, to go and 

especially Fainn, In the temple of Asclepios, 
when bringing heT offering of a cock, with the 
words, “ It is payment for the cure, for thou, 
Lord, hast wiped away our sickness with the 
gentle laying on of thy hand.” 


1 eli oIkov. 
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at once turned him off, and says to him, See that you say 44 
nothing about it to any one, but away with you, show your¬ 
self to the priest, and present for your cleansing the offering 
Moses prescribed, that people may have the notification. But 45 
he, on going off, began to publish it busily and to speak of 
the affair 1 far and wide, so that he could no longer openly 
enter a town, but stayed in the country in uninhabited places, 
and people came to him from every quarter. 

[Matthew ix. 1-8; Luke v. 17 - 26 .] 

And after some days had elapsed he came back to Caper- r 
naum, and the report spread that he is in the house. 2 And a 2 


show themselves to the priests. As they 
went, it is said, they were cured. The 
treatment of leprosy is spoken of gener¬ 
ally as a feature of the earliest Gospel 
ministry, Matt. x. 8, xi. 5; but in 
these passages it is mentioned along 
with the raising of the dead which was 
not an ordinary feature of the ministry 
and is perhaps to be understood in a 
metaphorical sense. The absence of all 
details about the cases and the vague 
language of the evangelist make it 
impossible to determine what that 
treatment was. To all appearances it 
was extremely simple. In the Apostolic 
Age this is no longer reckoned among 
the gifts of the Church, 

45. Mark’s use of this story as a step in 
the narrative is all his own. In Matthew 
and Luke it sits loosely ; here it springs 
out of what has been told and prepares 
for what is to come. Jesus has turned 
away from healing to preaching, and 
has fled from the scene where cures 
were demanded of him to towns where 
he might preach without such inter¬ 
ruption. But the leper’s appeal has 
taken him, against his will, back to 
healing again and to the public excite¬ 
ment to which the cures gave rise. His 
plans are crossed ; he could not be seen 
to enter a town without being mobbed 
by people bringing to him their sick 
and their possessed. And even when 
he stayed outside the towns in un¬ 
frequented spots, he was found out, 
and became the centre of a throng. 

We thus find that Mark applied his 
materials with considerable skill. The 
stories he recounts he found ready to 


his hand, but he told them in a new 
style, colouring them with phrases of 
his own, such as “immediately,” “rated 
him,” “had compassion on him,” “ad¬ 
dressed him sternly ” ; and he placed 
them in a new order. Some he alone 
gives us ; Matthew and Luke for reasons 
easily divined did not think fit to use 
them. In those narratives which Peter 
was in a position to communicate as 
hardly any one else was, we recognize 
a very primitive tradition and are on 
firm historical ground ; and the story 
of the sensation caused at first by Jesus 
preaching and acts and of his consequent 
embarrassment, must be very early. 

ii. l.-iii. 6 . Growth of Opposition. 

We now come to a section of the 
narrative in which the three Synoptists 
accompany each other very closely. It 
consists of a set of narratives of eu- 
counters Jesus had with various critics 
and adversaries. These stories are 
similar in length and in arrangement, 
a short narrative leading up to a saying 
of Jesus which concludes the section 
and forms its point. In form and also 
in spirit these sections are very similar 
to those giving the encounters at Jeru¬ 
salem in the last days (Mark xii. 13-44 
and parallels), and each set concludes 
with a statement that Jesus’ enemies 
concerted plans to rid themselves of 
him (cf. iii. 6 and xii. 12). In substance 
also there is a resemblance between the 
two collections; the questions discussed 
are such as must have been agitated in 
the Apostolic Age. In the present 


1 Or, to publish the word. 


9 Home. 
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3 fJ.r]Se Ta -7 rpos Ttjv Oupav, na'i eXdXet avrois tov Xoyov. /cat 

epxovrat <pepovTe<s Tpdf auro v TrapaXuriKov aipop.evov vi to 

4 T&raaptov. /cat pi] Swapcvoi irpoereveyKCU 1 avru) Sia tov oxXoy 
inreaTeyacrav tt\v <TTtyr\v ottov fjv, /cat e£opv£avrev ^aXwcrt tov 

5 KpdfiaTTov o 7 rov 6 TrapaXvrucdi kotckcito. /cat ISwv 6 ’Ir/troOg 
T*)v tt’kttiv auTwv Xeyet tuj 7rapaXvriK(p, T etcvov, acplevTat aov ai 

6 dpapTtai. fjcrav Se Ttves twv ypappaTewv e/cct KaOijpevoi /cat 

7 SiaXoyi^opevoi ev Tact KapSlaig avTwv, Tt oitTOi ovToag XaXei', 
j 3 Xa<r(pt)p.ei‘ Tt 9 SuvaTai ucfncvai a^taprtay el p.rj eft 6 0eo?; 


instance the questions illustrated are 
the Christian forgiveness of sins with¬ 
out any formalities, the Christian treat¬ 
ment of sinners, fasting, and the keeping 
of the Sabbath. In the later collection 
the early Christians found direction as 
to their relation to the civil power, the 
arrangements to be expected at the 
Resurrection, the great commandment 
in the new religion, and the nature of 
the Messiahship of Jesus. All these 
questions alike receive discussion in the 
Pauline Epistles. The collections be¬ 
fore us may therefore have been formed 
with an eye to the needs of Christians 
in the Church ; and the fact that the 
three Synoptists incorporate them with 
so little variation shows that the 
collection existed early. Matthew and 
Luke do not always follow Mark so 
closely; but what they found in Mark 
here was matter with which they were 
already acquainted, and about which 
they had no hesitation. If this view 
is correct, then the exact place of each 
of these pieces in the biography of 
Jesus cannot now be fixed. In the 
second Gospel the collection is skilfully 
connected with the narrative already 
given—a connection which Matthew 
and Luke do not try to reproduce. See 
Introduction, p. 22 sq. 

1. The story existed originally in a 
detached form ; and may have begun 
with a statement that Jesus was “ in 
the house ” when the incident took 
place, the house being the typical situa¬ 
tion as other situations are typified in 
the phrases, “ to the sea,” “in a syna¬ 
gogue,” “up the mountain.” In Mark’s 
narrative the reader naturally thinks of 
Simon’s house, though tbe phrase is 
still a vague one and means no more 
than “indoors.” We heard why Jesus 


left the house and the town before, and 
we know what is to be expected if he 
comes back. He could not enter a town 
by day, we were told; he must there¬ 
fore have entered Capernaum by night. 
But his return is not a secret long; the 
report soon gets abroad that he is in the 
house, and the bouse where he is staying 
is soon crowded with an eager throng; 
the room, both rooms perhaps, we can 
scarcely think of more, are crowded and 
so is the 'doorway ; and as all these 
people have come to him expecting 
something at his hands, he gives them 
what he has, he preaches the word to 
them. That is the position of affairs 
W'hen the incident takes place which is 
now to be spoken of. 

Matthew (ix. 1) does not mention 
the house at all, but only the return to 
Capernaum; with him the incident may 
have taken place in the open air (ver. 7 
the paralytic “went away,” not “went 
out ”), With Luke we have the story 
of the house and its roof as in Mark, 
and in the house is established a great 
and formidable company of holy men 
and teachers of religion, gathered from 
the milages of Galilee and also from 
distant Judaea and from Jerusalem. 

3. The preaching is not long undis¬ 
turbed. A case is brought to Jesus 
now which had not been brought to 
him in time when he was at Capernaum 
before. The patient is spoken of as a 
paralytic ; but no details are given to 
enable the medical enquirer to judge of 
the ease. Paralysis is a name given in 
the Gospels to more than one ailment. 
The centurion’s servant (Matt. viii. 6) 
suffers from a paralysis which is accom¬ 
panied with great pain, perhaps from a 
contracted joint. The case here is more 
akin to paralysis proper; there is a lack 
of power, a supposed inability to move. 


1 irpo<reyyl<rai. 
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great number ot people collected, so that there was no longer 
room for them, not even before the door; and he spoke the 
word to them. And they come to him with a paralytic, 3 
carried by four bearers. And as they were not able to 4 
get to him with their patient 1 on account of the crowd, they 
took off the roof at the spot where he was, and let down 
through the hole they had made, the couch with the paralytic 
lying on it. And Jesus seeing their faith says to the s 
paralytic, Child, your sins are forgiven. But there were 6 
some of the scribes sitting there and reasoning in their 


hearts, How can the man 

The man cannot go himself to the great 
Healer, but he has energetic friends to 
help him. Finding that there is no 
getting near Jesus through the door, 
and determined to secure his aid this 
time before he escapes again, they hit 
upon a plan which shows great deter¬ 
mination. The patient is carried up 
the outside stair to the roof, his friends 
take up the wooden joists and water¬ 
proof boarding which form the ceiling 
of the room below, and make in this 
way, perhaps with the use of tools 
(efopiifarrer lit. dug out), a hole large 
enough to let the couch with its patient 
be lowered through it to Jesus’ feet. 

5. Matthew has the same words, with 
additions, but has omitted the acts which 
showed the faith of the bearers, so that 
we sec him to have curtailed his source. 
The bearers like the leper of chap. i. 
have shown a most energetic conviction 
that Jesus is able to help, and have 
taken the most heroic measures to make 
him put forth his power. Every one 
must admire the courage and deter¬ 
mination they have shown. And Jesus 
docs admire it; but apparently he does 
not meet their hopes. Asked for a 
favour which they believe him able to 
confer, he opens his mouth to speak to 
the patient with an affectionate phrase 
indeed, but not on the subject brought 
before him. It is scarcely possible to 
get over this difficulty without sup¬ 
posing that the story originally con¬ 
tained here some statement about the 
man’s former life, which the tradition, 
for whatever cause, did not preserve. 
A sentence of absolution implies know¬ 
ledge of the sins which call for it, and 
Jesus must have known about the man’s 


say such a thing ? He is 7 

sins, not only inferred them from his 
malady, before he began to speak of 
them. On this occasion also we may 
trace in Jesus’ action that shrinking 
from the work of healing which we 
noticed in chap. i. The bearers bring 
their case to Jesus in such a way that 
he cannot put away their claim ; he 
must do something for them. But what 
they want him to do he is reluctant to 
undertake. There is another service 
he can render the patient, a greater 
service indeed than that of physical 
cure. The man is unhappy: his con¬ 
science is accusing him—of what we 
are not told, as the story now stands. 
That distress Jesus knows he can re¬ 
move ; and he feels called to do so. 
And so we hear the affectionate words, 
pronounced with the authority without 
which many men can scarcely believe 
in any absolution, “ Child, your sins are 
forgiven ” ! 

6. We had the scribes compared with 
Jesus as preachers, to their disadvan¬ 
tage (i. 22). Here wc find some of the 
class listening to his preaching, and 
that not in the synagogue where they 
were masters, but in the house. This 
shows some friendly feeling towards 
him on their part. There are indications 
that the Pharisees, to whose way of 
thinking most of the scribes inclined, 
regarded Jesus at first with favour. 

His aim would appear to them to be 
the same as their own; he too was 
seeking to get the people ready for the 
Kingdom of God. But Jesus differed 
too radically from the scribes in spirit 
and in method to allow this friendliness 
to continue long. He was not bound 
by their rules, and he was guided by 


1 To get near him. 
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8 /ca) euOv ? emyvov ? 6 ’Itjcrouv to Trvevfxarn avrov oti ovtoov 
S ia\oy!£oirrai ev eaurrot?, A eye* ai/roi?, Tt Tav-ra SiaXoyl£e<r 6 e ey 

9 Tatr KapSlai ? u/xcui/; Tt cttlv evKoirwrepov, e'nrelv tw tt apa- 
Xvtckw, ’A<plevral crov at cipapTiai, jj eiTrc.iv, *Eyetpe /cat apo^ tov 

10 KpdfiaTTOv crov /cat inraye ] 1 ti/a de eidrjre oti egovcrlav e\ei 
6 vio ? roa avBpwirov ei rt T/Jf y/ 7 ? acfnevai apaprla f , 2 Aeyet to 

11 7 rapaXvTucw, 2 ot Aeyw, v Eyet/oe, d/oo^ tov KpciftaTTOv crov /cat 

12 xnraye et? toj' of/coV croi/. /cat /Jyep^i; /cat ayoa? tov KpafUaTTOv 

e£ijA0et/ epnrpocrOev Trdvrwv, oxrTe eglcrracrOai tt arraf /cat <Jo£a£eti/ 
rov 0ebi' Xeyoi/Taf art Outoj? outSexoTt e’iSapev. 


original convictione which they did not 
share. To hear what they now heard, 
the declaration to the paralytic by Jesus 
that his sins were forgiven, could not 
but give the scribes who were present a 
great shock. To their thinking, sin 
could only be forgiven by offering a 
sacrifice and having absolution formally 
pronounced by the priest. With the 
whole ancient world they regarded sin 
as a debt the Binner had incurred to 
God. God only could remit the debt, 
and it could only be done according to 
the ritual He had appointed. To declare 
as Jesus had done to this man that his 
sins were forgiven was to trench upon 
the divine prerogative, to treat sacred 
things lightly, and therefore to incur 
the severest censure. The later pro¬ 
phets, it is true, abound in passages 1 
declaring that God forgives at once, 
without any sacrifice, the sinner who 
penitently turns to Him; and the scribes 
doubtless allowed that prayers for 
forgiveness were answered in Galilee, 
where no offering could be made. But 
the principle remained in their minds 
which we find stated even in the N. T. 
(Heb. ix. 22), and which is a cardinal 
article of belief with multitudes of 
Christians to this day, that without 
shedding of blood there is no remission. 
A formal sentence of absolution such as 
Jesus had pronounced could not pass 
unchallenged. 

8. Jesus recognizes their objections 
in his spirit, or as we say in his mind, 
before he hears them with his ears; 
and challenges the scribes before they 
have opened their mouths to speak 
their thought. The point to which he 


addresses himself is that the forgiveness 
of which he has assured the paralytic 
is real and effective, and not a mere 
boast or arrogant assumption. The 
point is one of such pressing importance 
for him, that in order to establish it he 
makes up his mind to do what he had 
just before deliberately refrained from 
doing, to put forth his energy for the 
physical 'quickening of the patient 
before him. He feels sure he can make 
the patient get up and walk ; he feels 
sure too that in declaring the forgiveness 
of his sins he does not use vain words 
but announces w^hat is true and brings 
about the true life with God in the 
soul of the sufferer. Both these things 
he feels it in him to do, so strong is the 
power which is iu him and carries him 
forward. And the one act can be used 
as an argument to prove that the other 
is real. Which is easier? To effectively 
say Your sins are forgiven or to say Rise 
and take up your bed and walk ? The 
scribes will say, no doubt, that the 
former is the easier. Whether they 
are right and consistent on the point 
or not, they will say it is a harder 
work to make the paralytic walk than 
to bring about the forgiveness of his 
sins, and that he who does the first can 
no doubt do the second also. 

10. A new term is here introduced 
into the narrative. Jesus speaks of him¬ 
self by that title, never explained in the 
Gospels, yet apparently understood by 
those who heard him, and used in such 
a variety of aspects—Son of Man. If, 
as is generally allowed, the title as 
used by Jesus indicates his Messiahship, 
there has been little preparation for it 


It.g. Jer. icxxi. 31 977 .; Isa. xliii. 25, Iv. 7. 


1 irepiyrdrei, as in Matth. and Luke. 


2 Or iipUvai afiaprlas Ciri tt}s yij i. 
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uttering a blasphemy. Who can forgive sins but God alone ? 
And Jesus at once perceiving in his spirit that they are 8 
reasoning in themselves in such a way, says to them, Why 
do you think such thoughts ? Which is easier, to say to the 9 
paralytic, Your sins are forgiven, or to say, Get up and 
take your bed and go ? 1 But you are to know that the Son 10 
of Man has power on earth to forgive sins,' 2 —(then he says 
to the paralytic), I tell you Rise, take up your bed and go n 
away to your house. And he rose, and at once took up his 12 
bed, and went out before them all, so that they were all 
amazed, and glorified God, saying, We never saw anything 
like it before. 


in .Mark’s narrative. All at once he 
speaks of himself as Messiah and 
declares it to be a prerogative of the 
Messiah to forgive sins on earth. He 
docs not claim this right for himself as 
a human individual, nor does he claim 
it for others who may feel and act as 
he does; it is the Messiah, he only, 
who is said to have power to forgive. 
And to prove that he possesses this 
power, i.e. that his assurance of for¬ 
giveness is not an empty word, but 
is valid and effective, and that the 
forgiveness spoken on earth is recognized 
by God in heaven—to prove this, Jesus 
proceeds to that exercise of power on 
which he did not enter before, and 
deals with the physical malady of the 
paralytic. The patient, like Simon’s 
wife’s mother, is summoned to make 
an effort which lie and his bearers 
considered to be beyond his power. 
Called to co-operate in the work of 
his restoration, he gets up, takes his 
stretcher under his arm, and walks 
away with it. The scribes themselves 
witness the cure which proves that 
their objection was unfounded. This 
is not said in so many words. The 
narrator contents himself with describ¬ 
ing the surprise and joy of all the 
beholders and quoting their confession 
that what they havo seen belongs to a 
higher order of things than they were 
acquainted with before. Wc are left 
to understand that the argument of 
Jesus prevailed, and that the new way 
of forgiveness, forgiveness through the 
Messiah without any sacrifice, was no 
longer to he questioned. 


The parallel narratives diverge at the 
close. In Matthew it is the multitudes 
who are overawed at the occurrence 
and come to the conclusion that God 
has granted a new power to men. This 
is not meant to convey that men 
enerally can now forgive sins as Jesus 
oes, any more than nien generally can 
cure paralytics as Jesus has done, but 
that the power Jesus exhibits is a 
divine gift to men, and shows God to 
he mindful of His people in thus sending 
and equipping His messenger. 

There are two great difficulties con¬ 
nected with this story. The jirxt is 
that Jesus here appears to make use of 
his power in order to prove a point—a" 
very different use of his power from any 
we have seen him make before. His 
mighty works are generally done, and 
in Mark this is specially the case, not 
of set purpose, but under some strong 
feeling, from an excess, generally, of 
compassion or of indignation. In this 
case the work is done in order to 
furnish evidence of something Jesus 
wishes people to believe. Hence, while 
he generally dislikes to have his works 
spoken of, and urges these concerned 
not to publish thorn, this work is done 
with a view to publication. If a new 
way of forgiveness is opened, that is 
not a tiling to he kept secret hut to be 
made known, and a cure done to prove 
that the forgiveness is veal must he 
made known too. 

These considerations prove at least 
that the work done to prove this point 
cannot belong to the opening stage of 


1 walk. 


F 


2 Or, to forgive sins on earth. 
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The call of Levi, ii. 13-17. 

13 Kai e£rj\6e v xaXiv irapd 1 Trjv 6d\a<rcrav' Kai 7ra? 6 oxXof 

14 rjpyeTO xpo? avroV, Kai eSiSacrKev airrou?. Kat Trapayinv eiSev 
Aeueii/ 2 tov tov AX 0 aiot/ KaOrjpevov exi to TeXd >viov, *cai Aeyct 


the ministry, when Jesus did not wish 
his works of power to be spoken of. 
On the other hand the occurrence 
appears to be possible at a later stage 
of the ministry. It is quite certain 
that Jesus felt—as many of his fellow- 
countrymen must also have suspected— 
that a more direct way of forgiveness 
was necessary than that which was in 
force, and that he knew that he hiniBelf 
had power to open up such a way. 
That indeed might appear to him a 
thing the Messiah must do, and once 
he was clear about his Messiahship he 
might declare by word and act this 
feature of the new Age, so that it might 
be known that the promises of a full for¬ 
giveness in the last days were now ful¬ 
filled, and that the mourners might at 
once be comforted. The public deni >1 
of such forgiveness would seem to him 
to be a denial of the essence of the Gospel, 
and would act on him as a paramount 
call to put forth all his power. 

The second difficulty is the introduc¬ 
tion at the close of the story of the 
enigmatic title “Son of Man.” Assum¬ 
ing in the meantime that Jesus did use 
this title and apply it to himself, and 
that the title was capable to the ears of 
those who heard him of a Messianic 
meaning, recalling however faintly to 
their minds the being “ like a son of 
man,” who stands before God in 
Daniel’s vision (vii. 13) and sets up the 
kingdom which is never to be destroyed, 
assuming this, the title stands too 
early iu Mark ii. In Mark’s narrative 
Jesus strenuously refuses to assume the 
character of Messiah. The demons 
who hail him as God’s vice-gerent he 
orders to be silent; i. 25. 34, iii. 12, 
v. 7. He speaks of himself as a 
prophet (vi. 4), as a sower, as a fisher. 
He avoids all publication and adver¬ 
tisement of himself (v. 43, vii. 36). Only 
at viii. 30, 31, does he accept the 
Messianic title at the hands of Peter 
and of the other disciples; yet even 
here he will not have himself pro¬ 
claimed publicly as the Saviour of 
Israel ; see also ix. 9. Only at Jericho 


does the Messianic proclamation begin, 
which accompanies him at his entry 
into Jerusalem, and is crowned by his 
declaration of his Messiahship to the 
High Priest. This account of Jesus’ 
attitude towards the Messiahship, 
clearly recognizable in the tenor of 
Mark’s narrative, is in the parallels 
confused : and the present story' shows 
that Mark himself could overlook 
it. -JesuB could not at the same time 
when he was declining to be greeted as 
Messiah, and avoiding all sensation, 
assume, in addressing a mixed audience, 
even a veiled Messianic title ; a narra¬ 
tive in which he does this must, if trust¬ 
worthy, be placed near the end of his 
career. 

Jesus, however, did not himself use 
the words 6 rids tov avdpuirov, which 
are found in his mouth in the Gospels. 
He spoke Aramaic, and the words he 
actually spoke must be the subject of 
enquiry. This has of late been urged 
by \Vellhausen (IsraelitUchr nnd 
jwlische Cfe*chichte, 1894, p. 312; 
Skizzen nnd Vorarbeiten, vi. p. 187-215, 
where the passages in which the title 
occurs are dealt with in detail) and 
other scholars, who have thus opened a 
new chapter of a long discussion. The 
Aramaic word for Son of Man, bar- 
nusha, 'Wellhausen asserts, means 
simply a man, a member of the human 
race, and ought not to have been 
rendered by the much more definite 
Greek phrase, 6 vtor rod dvOponrov, “ The 
.Son of Man.” On this showing the 
phrase does not claim for the Messiah 
in this passage, but for man generally, 
that he can forgive sins : in the end of 
this chapter it is man as human that 
has power over the Sabhath. The 
phrase cannot denote the Messiah, and 
where the Greek words are used in such 
a way that they must mean the Mes¬ 
siah, Jesus cannot have used the phrase. 
While Wellhausen maintains that “ Son 
of Man ” cannot mean Messiah, and 
that Jesus put forth no such Messianic 
claim as the phrase suggests, Lietzmann 
(“ Der Menschensohn , Ein Beitrag ztir 


»efc. 
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[Matthew ix. 9 - 13 ; Luke v. 27 - 32 .] 

And he went out again beside 1 the sea, and all the multi- 13 
tude resorted to him and he taught them. And as he passed 14 
along he saw Levi 2 the son of Alphaeus sitting at the toll¬ 
house, and he says to him, Follow me. And he rose and 


N.T. Theologie,” 1896, p. 85), asserts 
that Jesus could not call himself the Son 
of Man as he does in the Gospels, since 
the language he spoke did not enable 
him to do so, the Arainaie words 
having no such emphasis as the Greek 
words have, and the title being thus 
non-existent in the language spoken by 
Jesus. It was the Greek phrase, he 
holds, which, suggested by Daniel vii. 
13, was put in Jesus’ mouth, first in 
the passages referring to the Second 
Coming, in which it was natural and 
appropriate, and then in passages 
where it is less suitable. These views 
are controverted by the Aramaic 
scholar Dalman (Die JVorte Jesu, i. 
1898, p. 191 sg .) in a full discussion of 
the Aramaic problem, and by Schmiedel 
(Protest. Monatshefte, Aug. 1898: see 
Expository Times, Nov. 1899, p.62), who 
both suppose Jesus to have derived the 
title from Dan. vii. 13, and to have 
meant by it that human figure who 
is destined to carry out God’s final 
purposes. 

The debate is by no means ended, 
but it has led to an increased conviction 
that the tradition has placed the title 
in Jesus’ mouth on occasions when he 
was not likely to use it. The Gospels 
do not agree with one another on this 
point; compare “ Son of Man,” Matth. 
xii. 32, with "Sons of men,” Mark iii. 
28; and “Whom do men say the Son 
of Man is?” Matth. xvi. 13, with Mark 
viii. 27, Luke ix. 18, ... “that I am?” 
while the eschatological use of the title 
as in Mark xiii. 26, viii. 38, xiv. 62, 
Matth. x. 23, is intelligible, being based 
on that in Daniel and in Enoch (see 
Charles’ Book of Enoch, pp. 312-317, 
and ‘ Eschatology,’ in Hastings’ Diction¬ 
ary of the Bible, i. 744). 

11f tlio Western rending “Janies” were 
accepted, tliero would bo two publicans among 
the uvolvo. Hut this story must bo the same 
as that of Matthew ix. 9-13, where this publi¬ 
can is callod Matthew, to bo distinguished 
afterwards (Matthew x. 3) from Jaraos, Bon of 
Alphaeus, Levi will bo his original, Matthew 


Some of the other applications pre¬ 
sent great difficulty, Mark ix. 9-12, 
Matth. viii. 20, xi. 19. For the latest 
contribution to the discussion see 
Brilckner’s paper quoted above (p. 62) on 
Mark's Christology. 

Thus the forgiveness of sins “by a 
word,” which obtained in the Church, 
finds its warrant in the Gospel. 

13. In all the three accounts the call 
of Levi fol lows the cu re of the paraly tic; 
but in none is it necessary to take the 
two as closely consecutive. Mark con¬ 
nects them with this little description, 
drawn perhaps from his own special 
source, of how the lakeside preaching, 
which afterwards led to a peculiar 
situation (iv. 1, where the words of 
this verse are repeated) began. Jesus 
went out from the town, where many 
men were, to the shore of the lake, 
where few were, and where he had been 
before (i. 16); but he did not thereby 
escape the crowd. They kept coming 
after him there just as they did in the 
town (ver. 1), and he went on teaching 
them. 

14. It is in connection with this preach¬ 
ing by the Lakeside, Mark suggests to 
us, that another of the disciples receives 
his call. Along the N. end of the Sea 
of Galilee ran the road which led from 
Damascus to the Mediterranean, and 
at this point goods passed out of the 
tetrarcliy of Philip, though they might 
have travelled much farther, into that 
of Herod Antipas. At this frontier 
there was an office for collecting cus¬ 
toms, and Jesus on his walk arrived at 
this spot, and saw Levi, the collector, 
sitting at his post. 1 A tax-collector 
might not have time to practise such 
religious duties as the Scribes and 

liis acquired name. As Mark speaks of Simon 
up to iii. lt>, afterwards of l’eter, s i he speaks 
hero of Lovi, and in iii. 18 of .Matthew. Levi 
was the son of a different Alphaeus from tbo 
father of James tho Less. See Zuhn, Einleitunu 
ti. -263. 


1 to. 


2 James. 
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*5 avnp, ’A KoXovOei pot. k at araora? qtcoXovdtjaev avrtp. /cat 
ylverat KaraKeiaOai airrov iv tjj oIk'io. avrov, /cat 7roXXot reXwvai 
/cat apaprwXo'i crvvaveKeivTO no Irjcrov /cat rotf paOr/rais avrov' 
i0 ^<rai/ ya/) TroXXot /cat ^koXovQovv avra>. /cat 1 ypapparei? tw 
•f’apicratwv 2 iSovre? on ecrOlei pera ru>v reXwvwv /cat apapr&Xwv 
eXeyov rol ? paOrjral^ airrou ort Mera Tail/ reXcm/tni/ /cat apapruXiav^ 
17 eadlei. 4 /cat a/coi/tra? 6 ’I»?croGf Xeyet ai/rotf, Ou \pelav e\ovaiv 
01 tcrx^oitTes iarpov aXX’ ot /ca/cmy exoiTef' ou/c ^X0oit /caXecrat 
StKalovg aXXa apaprcoXovg. 


Pharisees required ; nor could he keep 
himself separate, according to their 
rules, from contact with Gentiles. 
Greek merchants crossed the frontier 
on the Sabbath, and had to be attended 
to; and the collector might rarely 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem (Luke 
xviii. 10). It followed from the un¬ 
popularity of their occupation and the 
consequent moral reaction on them¬ 
selves that men of this class stood 
outside of religion, and were regarded 
by those who took things strictly and 
who set the standard for the country, 
as lapsed members of Israel, and as little 
better than heathens. No wonder, 
then, that the call of Levi to be one of 
his regular followers was a very marked 
incident in Jesus’ ministry. The call 
is told in the same words as that of the 
other disciples, and suggests the same 
speculations as to Jesus’ previous know¬ 
ledge of Levi and Levi’s of Jesus. 

15. This may be some time after the 
call. It is only later (iii. 14) that the 
Twelve are summoned to devote them¬ 
selves to Jesus entirely, and thus Levi, 
though a called disciple, is still at liberty 
to entertain his friends in his own house, 
and Jesus does not disdain to meet 
these friends at his board. A number 
of collectors were there, men who 
suffered as their host did from the 
religious and social effects of their 
calling. Along with them there are in 
the party some people who are called 
sinners. The word is used in the 
narrow sense which the Pharisees gave 
it, of persons who did not attempt to 
keep the Law as they did. Such persons 
were outsiders ; if only the Law could 
justify, they could not possibly be 
righteous, and they did not belong to 
the circle where God’s favour could be 


counted on. (See xiv. 41, Luke, vi. 32, 
33, xv. 2, xix. 7, Gal. ii. 15.) 

Jesus did not judge people in thia 
position as the Pharisees did ; he sym¬ 
pathized with them and felt he had a 
religion to offer them in which they 
could find what they wanted. Besides 
Levi and his associates and friends of 
this class, Jesus and his disciples are of 
the party, and as his disciples have not 
been mentioned before in a body, but 
only individuals whom he called, it is 
added in explanation that he had many 
disciples besides the four fishermen and 
that at this time they went about with 
him everywhere. When he enters 
Levi's house they come with him, and 
the hospitality shown to him extends to 
them also. From the ranks of these 
early followers the Twelve are after¬ 
wards chosen, and after the appoint¬ 
ment of the Twelve there is still as we 
shall see a wider circle of followers. 

16. Pharisee means one who keeps 
himself separate, and the whole aim 
and policy of the party which bore this 
name was to separate themselves and 
all who followed them from all con¬ 
tamination and transgression, thus 
doing what they could to make Israel 
worthy of the divine salvation. ‘ Sepa¬ 
rate from sinners ’ they were and pro¬ 
fessed to be. That a Rabbi who to a 
large extent shared their views and 
sought the same objects as they, should 
deliberately renounce this separation 
and sully himself by contact with the 
careless and irreligious was to them 
most strange. The Scribes, therefore, 
in the story, men of the Law who be¬ 
longed to the Pharisees’ way of think¬ 
ing (not all men of the Law belonged to 
it) bold up their hands in sorrowful 
wonder to the disciples at their Master’s 


4 Add Kai trivet. 


1 ai/rifi Kai ol. 


2 Add /rai. 


3 afiaprivXuiv Kai reXuvuiv. 
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followed him. And it comes about that he is at table in his 1 15 
(Levi’s) house, and many publicans and sinners were at table 
with Jesus and his disciples for there were many of them (of 
the disciples) and they went everywhere with him. 2 And 16 
some Scribes who were of the Pharisees’ party saw that he 
eats with publicans and sinners, and they said to his disciples, 

He eats 3 with publicans and sinners! And Jesus heard 17 
it, and says to them, Those who are in health have no need 


of a physician, but those who 
call the righteous but sinners. 

conduct, and this they do perhaps more 
than once. 1 

Thus the question of mixed com¬ 
munities, at which Jew and Gentile sat 
at the same board and partook of the 
same food, to the scandal of the stricter 
section of the Church (Gal. ii. 12), has 
its prelude in the life of the Saviour, 
and is dealt with by himself. 

17. It is not clear whether the reply 
was made to the Scribes themselves or to 
the disciples when they reported the 
complaint to him. His reply to the 
criticism made on him (and we must 
remember that the same objection was 
taken to Jesus’ geniality in social 
matters in other quarters also; Matth. 
xi. 19, Luke xv. 1, xix. 7) was quite 
ready, and it goes to the root of the 
matter. The Scribes,who are the religious 
teachers of the people, think they have 
done their duty when they have studied 
the Law and set themselves and all who 
will follow them to keep it exactly. 
To those who from one reason or an¬ 
other cannot or do not bear the heavy 
burdens they impose, they recognize no 
duty but think of them ns outsiders and 
look down on them with scorn. Jesus 

1 Imj>ovfeet. The on simply reci 


are sick. I am not come to 


takes a very different view of his office 
as a public teacher. He feels hitnself 
called specially to those whom the 
teaching of the Scribes leaves unaffected. 
He has a message for them ; to those 
who follow the method of the Scribes, 
and spend their lives in the attempt to 
keep every one of the hundreds of pre¬ 
cepts of the Law he cannot do much 
good, but the sinners—to use the scorn¬ 
ful and uncharitable phrase—those who 
have abandoned the effort after strict 
legal righteousness or have never tried 
it, these he can help. The method of 
the prophets, the religion that consists 
in walking humbly with God, doing 
justly and loving mercy, can be preached 
to them with some effect and with good 
hope of really helping them. That is 
what he means by the little picture he 
throws out about the physician who is 
of 110 use to those in health but only to 
the sick. We notice that when he 
speaks of himself as a physician he is 
thinking of the ills of the mind and 
spirit, not those of the body. 

The righteous—Jesus is not here pro¬ 
nouncing any opinion as to whether 
there are really righteous persons or not 

b what is thouKbt so strange. 


1 The Greek words might possibly allow us to understand that, as Matthew has 
it, Levi was at table in the house of Jesus. The house was a large one, fit for a 
large company. 

a Or, for there were many of them (publicans and sinners), and they were 
followiug him. Or, there were many of them. And some Scribes of the 
Pharisees were following him, [(a) as disciples or ( h ) as enemies] and saw, 
etc. The text of the passage is very uncertain, and different punctuations are 
adopted, which yield diverse meanings. In one case Jesus was followed by 
disciples who were not publicans and sinners, in the second by publicans and 
sinners (as if that class of people recognized in him their champion and attached 
themselves to him), and in the third case by Scribes of the Pharisees, friendly or 
unfriendly. 

3 Add, and drinks. 
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The question of fasting, ii. 18-22. 

18 Kai ijcrav oi p.aQrjTal ’I codvvov ica'i oi $ apitraloi vrjo-reuoin-eg. 
Kai epxovTat /cal Xeyovcnv avra), AiaTi oi paQrjral ’Iwavvov kcu 
oi fiaOrjTai Twv 3?apfcraiW vrjaTevovaiv, oi Se crol padrjrai ov 

19 VTjaTeuovcriv ; xal eiTrev airroh o ’I qaou?, SvvavTai oi viol 

tov w/Mpwvos ev w 6 vvp<pio\j per’ avrwv ecrrlv vrfcrreveiv ; ocrov 
Xpovov exovaiv tov vvp<plov per’ auTWV ov ovvavrai vrjareveiv. 

20 iXeucrovrat Oe rjpepai orav cnrapOp air’ avrorv 6 wpcjrlos, Kai 
tot € vrjcneuaovaiv ev e/ce/vp rp ripe pa. OvSelg e7ri/3Xt]pa pa.KOu< ? 


21 


(see Luke xv. 7; xviii. 14), but those who 
follow the way of righteousness marked 
out by the Scribes, and so count as 
righteous—they do not require him, 
and he can do little for them. He 
came to call sinners, to what? To re¬ 
pentance, Luke adds to Mark’s phrase, 
and to some extent no doubt correctly. 
But not to repentance only, also to the 
Kingdom—to all the blessings of a 
religion imposing no artificial burdens, 
in which they could feel that they could 
yet serve God and that He had not 
forsaken them. Compare the call at 
the close of the eleventh chapter of 
Matthew, and also the Beatitudes, for 
a description of the attitude which fits 
men to receive Christ’s Gospel. It is 
right, then, that he should be found 
where those people are to whom he has 
a special mission. 1 

18. No chronological connection is 
stated between this story and the last. 
Luke makes the conversation of the last 
story flow on into this one, “ And they 
said to him,” while Matthew connects 
with “ then.” There is no real connec¬ 
tion. The incident arises out of a faBt 
which the disciples of John (whether or 
not their master was dead at the time does 
not appear—the Pharisees would not 
be fasting for that reason) were observ¬ 
ing along with the Pharisees. A Phari¬ 
see fasted twice a week (Luke xviii. 12); 
how it was done, by some of them at 
least, we may read in Matth. vi. 16. 
John’s disciples, we may suppose, took 
the religious life strictly ; they as well 
us the Pharisees were looking for the 
coming of the Kingdom, and striving to 

iCf. Brandt, Die Evangel ieche Oeechichte, p. 
405 sqq. 

2 The fast, whatever it was, was not enjoined 
by the Law, which prescribes fasting on the 
day of Atonement only. The growth of the 


prepare the people for it by keeping up 
the highest standard of piety. Fasting, 
in early times a preparation for prayer, 
still gave emphasis to that exercise; and 
Jesus could not be indifferent to the 
objects which both sets of religionists 
had in view. He, too, was looking for 
the Kingdom ; he, too, told his disciples 
to pray for it. Yet on this occasion, 
whether the fast was a weekly one or 
one that came round more rarely, his 
disciples pay no attention to it. 2 The 
difference between the disciples of John 
and those of Jesus in this respect excites 
remark, and Jesus is asked, we are not 
told by whom, for an explanation. 

10. This explanation he furnishes in a 
little parable. A Jewish wedding was 
followed by a merrymaking, which con¬ 
tinued for a good many days. Samson's 
wedding (Judges xiv. 17) lasted seven 
days; that of Tobit (Tob. viii. 20) twice 
as long. In this observance the bride¬ 
groom’s male friends were charged with 
the duty, as it were officially, of main¬ 
taining the carousal and keeping up 
their own spirits aud those of all 
concerned to the proper pitch. Is it 
possible, Jesus asks, for these children 
of the bride-chamber (an Aramaic 
phrase, evidently') to engage in fasting ? 
They cannot possibly do such a thing ; 
it would be totally out of character. 
As long as the bridegroom is with 
them, i.e. as long as the wedding 
festival lasts, they must be merry aud 
not sad. 

So far the meaning is quite clear. 
The early ministry of Jesus was a time 
of joy and cheer. The Sou of Man 
came eating and drinking, proclaiming 

practice of fasting is a feature of later Juda¬ 
ism, od which Dcutero-Isaiah, and Zechariah 
forcibly comment. See Hostings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, “Fasting"and “Feasts audFasis.” 
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[Matthew ix. 14-17; Luke v. 33-38 ] 

And the disciples of John and the Pharisees were observing 18 
a fast, and people come and say to him, Why do your disciples 
not fast when the disciples of John and those of the Pharisees 
are fasting? And Jesus said to them, Can the assistants at 19 
the wedding fast while the bridegroom is with them ? As 
long as they have the bridegroom with them they cannot fast. 
But the days will come when the bridegroom will be taken 20 
away from them ; and then they will fast, in that day. No 2 j 


glad tidings, which men heard with 
delight. 

" This is the hour of banquet and of song" 

was true then, as it is still true 
when Christ’s people fully realize his 
spirit and his worn. In such circum¬ 
stances fasting is out of the question. 
If the afflicting of the soul is done 
without a definite object it is valueless; 
and Jesus will not impose it on his 
disciples when their experience does 
not call for it. 

20. The ideas thus put forth are 
taken up and carried a step further in 
the two little parables which are imme¬ 
diately to follow. But ver. 20 is of a 
different tenor. Here fasting is not 
deprecated but upheld, and even en¬ 
joined. When the circumstances call 
for it Jesus encourages it, as in Matth. 
vi. 17 he speaks of the right method of 
the exercise. What are the circum¬ 
stances hero contemplated in which 
fasting will be right and necessary for 
his disciples? When the bridegroom 
is removed, then fasting will be appro¬ 
priate. If the case supposed still 
belongs to the illustration, then Jesus 
says, As long as the wedding goes on 
there can be no fasting, but if the 
wedding is violently interrupted and 
the bridegroom carried off from his 
friends (by brigands, or a hostile incur¬ 
sion, or by an unfeeling creditor), then 
feasting will give way to fasting. In 
the case of John the Baptist something 
of the kind may have happened when 
these words were spoken, and then they 
would express sympathy with the 
position of John’s disciples, so differ¬ 
ently situated from those of Jesus 
himself. 

But the verse as we now have it does 
not read thus. The grammar implies 
not a change of circumstances that 


might take place any day or might 
already have taken place, but a change 
which is to take place in the future 
(on 6Var with the aorist subj. see 
Winer (Moulton) p. 389, Burton, Moods 
and Tenses, § 316). The removal of 
the bridegroom is athing looked forward 
to as certain, and we see that what is 
spoken of is not what might happen to 
auy bridegroom, in a story, but what 
is actually going to happen to one 
particular bridegroom, i.e. to Jesus 
himself, who now identifies himself 
with the bridegroom of his parable and 
so turns it into an allegory of his own 
fortunes. The form of the story is in 
favour of his having done so. The 
“as long as” of the earlier part looks 
forward to a change—“the days will 
come.” But in this case the section 
cannot belong to the earlier part of the 
ministry, but must be placed after the 
declaration of the Messiahship, along 
with the forebodings which begin at 
that point of the history. 

The early church practised fasting 
(Acts x. 30, xiii. 3, xiv. 23, 1 Cor. vii. 5, 
cf. Didache oh. vii., Luke ii. 37); and 
our story as it stands furnishes a war¬ 
rant for an observance which Jesus had 
not encouraged in his own lifetime. 

On this and the other parables see 
Jiilieher, Die Gleiehnisreden Jew, 1899. 

21. These paxables take up the idea of 
vcr. 19 ; it is in that view at least that 
they appear to have been placed where 
they are. Having, in the figure of the 
marriage, defended his disciples from 
the demand that they should fast al¬ 
though not mourning, Jesus now justi¬ 
fies that position by two illustrations 
showing the danger of assorting things 
together which do not accord. A thing 
which has life in it and tends to move 
and grow must not be enclosed in a 
frame that is lifeless and devoid of 
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dyvdepov eiripaiTTei eirl ipaTiov iraXatov' ei Se pt), cupei to 
irXrfpwpa air avrov to xaivov tov it aXaiov, xai X €L P ov ax}<rpa 
22 yiveTai. xai oJde/9 j 3 dXXei oTvov vkov els aeneous iraXaLovs' el Se 
pt), pd£ei 6 ohos tovs uerxous, xai 6 oivos dirdXXurai teal oi 
deneo'i. (aXXa oivov vkov els derxovs xaivovs)- 


The Sabbath; first story, ii. 23-28. 

23 Kr// eykvero avrov ev tols <ra{3j3a<Tiv irapairopeveerBai Sta twv 
airoplputv, xai oi paBtiral avrov t/p£avro ooov irotelv rlXXovres 

24 tovs (TTaxuas- xai oi $ apieraloi eXeyov aiVa), *I<Je tI iroiovenv 

25 tois erafifiaeriv o oux e^eanv ; xai Xkyei avrots, Ovokirorre 
dvkyvwre t'l eirolrjaev AavelS ore xpelav str^e v xai eweivaaev 

26 avros teal oi per’ avrov ; elcrtjXBev ets tov oixov tov Beov ext 
’A / 3 iaBap dpx^pkats xai tovs dpTOvs Ttjs 7 rpoBkarews e<f>ayev, ov s 
ovx e^eernv epayetv el pt] tovs lepets, teal touyxev xai to/? ervv avTw 


elasticity. That is the truth put forth 
in these two very homely little sketches. 
The old cloak may need mending badly 
enough ; and the new wine must no 
doubt be put in skins to ferment and 
keep ; but ordinary domestic prudence 
warns against mending the old cloak 
with cloth that will shrink, or putting 
the new wine into hard old skins. 
The movement Jesus has set on foot is 
a fresh and growing thing ; it is im¬ 
possible to set limits to its expansion, 
irrational to confine it to forms which 
were not made for it. The lofty con¬ 
sciousness of Jesus here finds expression, 
that as his Gospel is one of joy, it is 
also one of freedom. He reverenced 
the forms of the religious life of his 
time, but he saw them to be inadequate 
to the new principle of which he was 
the herald to the world. He set no 
forms for his followers to observe: they 
can appeal to him for principles but 
not for forms. 

If there is any difference between the 
two parables, the first one suggests that 
the old faith will suffer if its forms are 
used for the new movement (not as Paul, 
who fears that the Gospel will itself be 
lost if connected with unsuitable ob¬ 
servances, Gal. iv. 9-11): while in the 
second the ill-assorted union is shown 
to be bad on both sides. The addition 
“New wine into new bottles !” appears 
to postulate a new set of religious forms 


for the Christian principle, and so to 
go somewhat further than Jesus does 
in Matt. vi. and cognate passages. Such 
a sweeping declaration moreover goes 
beyond the situation here. Asked about 
fasting and having made his reply with 
regard to that point, why should Jesus 
go on to assert the independence of 
his followers from all the forms of 
Judaism? We cannot therefore feel 
sure that the connection in which the 
parables are given by Mark is the 
original one. 

In Luke two garments are ruined ; 
a piece being cut out of a new cloak to 
patch an old one. An additional illus¬ 
tration iB given of the truth that old 
and new do not agree and ought to be 
kept separate. In the little sketch of 
the man who sticks to the good old 
wine, the old seems to receive the pre¬ 
ference ; as if Jesus had some set of 
people in his eye, the disciples of John, 
or some of his own disciples, for whom 
the parting with old forms was hard. 
But the lesson may be simply that old 
and new ought not to be brought in com- 
etition with each other (so Jiilicher). 
ome of the MSS. omit the clause ; and 
WI1 bracket it (see Plummer’s Luke). 

23. The present set of stories con¬ 
cludes with two which define the 
attitude Jesus took up towurds the 
Sabbath, and his defence of his position. 
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one sews on an old cloak a patch of undressed cloth; or else 
the piece added draws away from the other, the new from 
the old, and there is a worse tear. And no one puts new 22 
wine into old skins; or else the wine will burst the skins, 
and the wine is lost, and the skins too. (New skins for new 
wine!) 


[Matthew xii. 1 - 8 ; Luke vi. 1 - 5 .] 


And he happened to be passing through the cornfields on 23 
the Sabbath; and his disciples began to pluck the ears of corn 
as they went along. 1 And the Pharisees said to him, Look, 24 
why do they do on the Sabbath a thing that is not allowed ? 
And he says to them, Have you never read what David did 25 
when he was in want (of provisions) and was hungry, he and 
those who were with him ? He went into the house of God in 26 
the high-priesthood of Abiathar 2 and ate the show-bread, 3 which 
no one is allowed to eat but the priests, and he gave it to his 


First Utterance on the Sabbath. 

The connection is as usual vague. 1 The 
incident belongs to the season of the 
year when corn ripens in Palestine, viz. 
after Easter. As the story presupposes 
that Jesus was, at the time it refers to, 
followed by a set of disciples, and so well 
known as to attract the attention of men 
in authority, it seems to prove that the 
ministry, which must have gone on till 
the following Easter, lasted somewhat 
longer than a year. 

The scene is in the fields. Jesus is 
walking with his disciples, not neces¬ 
sarily the Twelve, of whose appointment 
nothing has yet been said ; and they 
encounter a party of men known as 
Pharisees, who have been observing 

I Diilmun, IF»rfr Jeru, p. 25, statos that the 
opening xai tY<'j'*To y 4 mid it conic to pass,’which 
ntatos the circumstances of the action about to 
be narrated, has no Aramaic equivalent, and 
argues that a story with such a beginning 


them. The disciples have been doing 
an aet which the Pharisees say is not 
allowed to he done on the Sabbath, 
pulling the ripe ears of corn and eating 
the grain. This is not forbidden in the 
Mosaic law, which contents itself with 
a general prohibition of work on the 
Sabbath (Exod. xvi. 23, xx. 8-11, xxxv. 
2, etc.) without entering into details. 
The act of plucking ears of corn was not 
in itself forbidden to the passerby ; see 
Dent. xxiii. 25. The Scribes however 
had made the action illegal on the 
Sabbath. In forming the unwritten 
law they had specified what acts were 
to be regarded as labour and therefore 
forbidden on that day, and they had 
come to the conclusion that the act of 

cannot have boon taken from an Aramaic 
source. A Greek aource in certainly common 
to the three synoptists; this opening, which 
Matthew and Luko do not adopt, is Mark’s 
own. 


'The Greek words mean in strictness, “to make a path by plucking the ears 
of corn.” But this is absurd ; and the Evangelist is to be regarded as using the 
words loosely, in a sense which occurs also in the lxx. Wellhausen considers 
the construction to be due to awkward translation from Aramaic (Sk. u. 
Vorarb. vi. 191). 

3 1 Sam. xxi. 1-6. The High-priest was Ahimelech not Abiathar, who was his son 
and succeeded him. The confusion between the two began in the text of the 
O.T., both Hebrew and Greek. See Swete’s note ad loc. 

3 Lit. loaves of presentation. 
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27 ovitiv ; Kai eXeyev avroig. To crdfSf 3 a.Toi> Sid 
zS eyeveTO kcli 00^ 6 avdpwTros Sid to crdfifiaTOV. 
et ttiv o vlos tov dv 6 pa> 7 rov icai tov crafifidrov. 


tov av0pu)7rov 

W<TT€ KVpiO<: 


The Sabbath; second story, iii. 1 - 6 . 

1 Kai edrtjXdev 7 rdXiv ei9 crwaywyiyv, kui fjv €Kel avOpooiro^ 

2 e^jpappevrjv eywv Tt}V yelpa' <ai iraperi'ipovv airrov el role 


plucking ears of corn came under the 
category of harvest labour, and was not 
to be done on the Sabbath. Jesus has 
not taught his disciples this. How 
could a Rabbi with disciples allow 
them to be so careless ; and how could 
one preaching the Kingdom so neglect 
the Law, on the observance of which the 
coming of the Kingdom depended? 

25. Jesus might have questioned the 
authority of the law by which the 
disciples were being condemned. We 
shall come afterwards to the passage 
where he repudiates the whole system 
of the tradition, and claims that the 
law of Moses alone has force. He does 
not do so here ; but seems to concede 
that a breach of the law has taken 
place. Only it is an excusable one, 
and Scripture itself justifies it. David 
did just what the disciples have 
done: he put aside the law about 
the show-bread when he and his 
followers were in urgent want of food. 
The law about the show-bread is a right 
and sacred provision, and so no doubt 
is the law about the Sabbath : but a 
pressing need is entitled to override 
either, and if the disciples are censured 
for their act, so must David be for his. 
And the conclusion is that ritual laws, 
laws not naturally arising out of the 
requirements of conscience, cannot 
stand when the observance of them 
implies danger or injury to human 
beings. Human life is more sacred 
than religious forms. 

Jesus’ method of using the Old Testa¬ 
ment differs broadly from that of the 
Scribes. As Wiinsche observes, it is 
Haggadah, the treatment of Scripture 
narrative, that he employs, rather than 
Halachah, the application of laws. He 
interprets the law according to his own 
conscience, as the old prophets did; 
and finds in Scripture not a hook of 
rules to be bound tightly on men’s 
shoulders, but a book full of liviug ideas 
and inspiring examples. Nor would 
Jewish sentiment at all condemn his 
method of using Scripture. While the 


Jews were very strict in applying laws, 
they exercised a free judgment on 
Scripture characters and situations. 

27. The position as illustrated in the 
case of David is summed up in ver. 27. 
The Sabbath is not to be regarded as an 
eternal thing which was there before 
man, and which man was born to 
observe. It is to be regarded as an 
ordinance given to man for his needs, 
and therefore at his disposal. The 
Sabbath law therefore is not a very 
great one, but one which, while no 
doubt to be observed in principle, may, 
when there is necessity, be set aside. 

The story is complete ; but a verse is 
added. As in ver. 10, the title 1 Son of 
Man’ is introduced at the close of the 
piece, and suggests, after the story has 
reached its logical conclusion, a new set 
of considerations and a different lesson. 
The new point is brought in, that Jesus 
himself personally, as Son of Man or 
Messiah, who stands in a different 
position from the ordinary individual, 
lias a right to deal with the Sabbath as 
he thinks fit. He, like David the King, 
may on occasion set the law aside, both 
for himself and for his followers; and 
so the disciples are excused not because 
their act is in itself defensible and right, 
but because they are sheltered by the 
dispensing power of the Messiah. 
Attempts to make these two views 
appear consistent with each other are 
to be found in many a commentary. 
If “ Son of Man ” means simply man 
genetically, the logic of the story is 
kept up. But if the title, as its history 
shows, must be considered Messianic, 
then either the narrative belongs to the 
latest period of the ministry and not to 
the year before its close, or the title is 
misplaced here. It might seem to an 
editor that it was too much to claim for 
man as such, as ver. 27 does, that he 
should have power to set the Sabbath 
law aside, but that the Messiah might 
rightly claim this as one of his privi¬ 
leges. 

Matthew adds another argument for 
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companions too. And he said to them, The Sabbath was made 27 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath. So that the Son of Man 28 
is Lord of the Sabbath also. 

[Matthew xii. 9 - 14 ; Luke vi. 6 - 11 . 1 ] 

And he went to the synagogue again; and there was a man 1 
there whose hand was withered. And they watched him to 2 

Sabbath freedom ; this time from the dislike and enmity towards him that 
sacred usage of the temple. If the they sit at a religious meeting watching 
priests work on the Sabbath as on him to see if they can get a handle for 
other days (they even had more to do a direct attack upon him. 
on that day), then the commandment There is no word yet of any political 
admits of exceptions. Matthew has charge; that comes much later; and 
also the saying about a greater than the the materials for such a charge have not 
temple, and the quotation from Hosea, yet emerged. But the Sanhedrin has 
“ I desire mercy and not sacrifice.” the oversight of all religious matters 
There was thus a further tradition on among the Jews; and if Jesus can be 
the subject of the Sabbath than that shown to be teaching false or mischiev- 
used by Mark. Mark’s ver. 27 is ous doctrine, “deceiving the people” 
omitted by both Matthew and Luke, as the phrase went, or assailing essential 
who both however give the sentence beliefs or institutions such as the 
about the Son of Man. The inference Sabbath, then the Sanhedrin will have 
seems warranted that ver. 27 and ver. much to say in the matter. Such is 
28 belong to two different traditions. the design in pursuance of which Jesus 

is watched when he conics to the syna- 
Second Utterance on the Sabbath. gogue this Sabbath. 

iii. 1. The connection is not close. These enemies of Jesus are to be 
This time the scene is more formal. thought of as sitting in the chief seats 
We are introduced to a synagogue- of the synagogue. Jesus too, a teacher 
meeting. We are not told where who may wish to speak at such a meet- 
it took place ; such details were not ing, is somewhere near the front, and 
vital to the tradition. The only visit to well forward among the rest of the eon- 
a synagogue of which any details have gregation is a man with a withered 
been given is that of i. 21 sq. ; but hand. The hostile party look at Jesus 
there need be no reference here to that and then at him, in a meaning ivay. 
occasion. Nor will anyone who under- Will the Rabbi perforin a medical 
stands how these stories were trans- operation on the Sabbath day ? Appa- 
mitted consider that this going to rently they have no doubt that he is 
synagogue must have been on the same able to cure the man of his aiiiiction if 
Sabbath as the encounter in the corn- he chooses. They will not be in the 
fields, or that thero is any connection least surprised at that. The cure will 
between the two narratives but that of be a piece of work, however; not merely 
a common subject. the issue of a fiat which will be at once 

In this synagogue Jesus is confronted carried into effect, but such an opera- 
with men who are his positive enemies, tion as we read of in Mark vii. 32 sq., 
which we never found to be tho case viii. 22 #g., involving perhaps the appli- 
before. We have had criticism of his cation of various means and, as in ii. 
proceedings, but it was not venomous. 9-11, the expenditure of a high degree 
No more was indicated than that other of energy. They will have a charge 
Rabbis were anxious to keep this against Jesus if he goes into such 
Rabbi right, or even thought his pro- operations on the Sabbath. So that 
ceedings very strange. Now we find it is not from kindly feeling that they 
people who have reached such a stage of are interested in the man’s infirmity. 

J Luke xiv. 1-fi, is a closely similar narrative with some differences in details; 
while Luke xiii. 10-17 is also on the same theme. 
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3 a d/3/3aaiv Oepcnreuaei 1 auTov, Iva KaT^yopgawaiv avrov. 

Xeyei tw dv9pw7rw to t gv X €l P a %X 0VTl ^pd^t *Eyeipe ei r to 

4 peaov. koll Xeyei avToif, ’'E^cittiv to?? crafifiacnv ayaQov Troigcrai 

5 g KaKOTTOitjcrai, 'j'vytiv crwcrat g diroKTelvai ; ot Se eaiwTrwv. kui 
T repi[3\e\J/dp.evos uvtov ? /xct’ opy^fj crui'XuxoiJ/iei/o? eiri Tg Trwpwaei 
Tg? KapSta? olvtwv, Xeyei tw avOpwirw, ’’Eicreivov Tgv X e ‘P a ‘ K0Ll 

6 e^eretvev, teal dTreKaTeardOg g X 6l P a ^TOv. icai e£eX9ovTe? oi 
$apiaaloi evOvf peTa twv '^ipwSiavwv avpfiovXiov eirolgaav 2 kot’ 


1 <- rt 1 » ’ N f 

avTou, O7r(o? avTov aTTOAeawaiv. 

They are not sympathizing with him 
and hoping that he will meet with 
relief, but preparing to use his cure, 
if it should now come about, and 
likely enough they think it inay, as 
a weapon against one they are coming 
to regard as a rival. 

3. Jesus accepts the challenge ex¬ 
pressed in the bearing of his opponents, 
and bids the man with the disabled arm 
to step into the open space in front of the 
reading desk and pulpit; the lesson he 
is about to give is to be public; there is 
to be no escape from it for any one 
present in the building. He then states 
in unmistakable terms what is the point 
at issue between him and his opponents. 
They agree with him in the general 
principle that when one is able to benefit 
a fellow-creature one is bound to do so. 
Where they differ from him is that they 
think that when the Sabbath comes 
round the duty of beneficence is to be 
set aside. . In general, no doubt, kind 
and good men, they divest themselves 
on the Sabbath of their humaner feelings 
and think of nothing but keeping the 
day sacred. In one point, it is true, 
they make an exception. When life is 
in danger, they agree that one must 
save it even on the Sabbath. A sheep 
that has fallen into a pit is to be taken 
out on that day of the week (an illus¬ 
tration introduced here by Matthew ; 
and by Luke in the closely similar story 
of the man with the dropsy, Luke xiv. 5); 
and they acknowledge it as a general 
principle that “ when life is in danger 
the Sabbath must give way.” The 
Sabbath law accordingly is not abso¬ 
lute ; they themselves confess that the 
law of natural human feeling is entitled, 
sometimes at least, to override it. And 
what Jesus here pleads for is an exten¬ 
sion of this principle. Humane feeling 


is to be listened to on the Sabbath, not 
only in cases of mortal danger, but in 
other cases as well. When one can do 
good to a fellow-creature it is right to 
do it on the Sabbath as well as on 
another day. 

To this the opponents are silent. 
They feel the force of Jesus’ argument, 
but they cannot give up the system of 
rules about_ Sabbath observance which 
has been built up in so august a struc¬ 
ture, and in which they have spent 
their lives. 

5. Mark describes Jesus’ expression 
and feeling on encountering this dull 
resistance to reason. He says that Jesus 
was both angry and sorry, and that he 
showed his anger in the glance he cast 
round on his opponents (the glance 
round recurs ver. 34, x. 23, xi. 11 ; 
Luke adopts the expression here) ; 
angry, no doubt, that they opposed 
him, though they knew he was right; 
and sorry for the induration of the 
inner organ of perception and feeling 
(the hardening of their hearts) by 
which, while inwardly agreeing with 
him, as they could not fail to do, 
they held out against confessing that 
they did so. That such men as these 
should occupy places of authority in 
Israel ! 

The demonstration in act then follows 
of the principles which have been set 
forth in words. Those who take Jesus 
for their guide are to see iu the act that 
kindness is greater than any rule, and 
are to regard the Sabbath not only as 
a day of restraint but as a day in which 
compassion is to act as on other days, 
or even more freely. The cure is like 
that of the paralytic, chap. ii. 11. The 
patient is called to do ail act which 
appears impossible to him, and the 
restoration takes place with his own 


1 depaTcfri, as in Luke. 


2 ^ 515 ov». 
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see whether he is to heal him on the Sabbath ; that they might 
charge him with it. And he says to the man with the withered 3 
hand. Rise and come forward. And he says to them, Is it 4 
lawful on the Sabbath to do good or to do evil, to save life 
or to kill ? But they were silent. And lie looked round on 5 
them in anger, grieved at the hardening of their heart, and 
says to the man, Stretch out your hand. And he stretched 
it out, and his hand was restored. And the Pharisees went 6 
out and at once held a consultation 1 with the Herodians against 


him, to destroy him. 

co-operation. Medical science will seek 
in vain, in the absence of any diagnosis 
of the case, to determine what was 
done. Compare the case of Jeroboam, 
1 Kings xiii. 4-6. 

Discussions about the Sabbath oc¬ 
curred in several of the Churches of the 
West: see Rom. xiv., Gal. iv., Col. ii. 
While the observance of the seventh 
day was not made a condition of Church 
membership for the Gentiles, even in 
such a document as the rescript of the 
Council in Acts xv. 28-29, discussions 
naturally arose on the subject, and the 
nature of the obligation of the Sabbath 
must have been a matter of great 
interest wherever there were Jews in 
the Church. 

6. The series of encounters between 
Jesus and members of the dominant 
party culminates in this statement. 
What is now said, however, carries us 
far beyond the situation of the pre¬ 
ceding sections. Instead of isolated 
attacks und experiments on the Rabbi, 
who proves so capable of defending 
himself, we have all at once an alliance 
between the party of legal piety and 
the party supporting the existing 
Jewish monarchy, for the purpose of 
bringing his career to a violent end. 
This is not what was aimed at in the 
interview just reported. There the 
opponents wanted to get a charge 


against Jesus on which the Sanhedrin 
could proceed against him; hut the 
alliance with the Herodians looks 
further. The Herodians may not have 
much influence with the Sanhedrin, 
and the Pharisees do not need them 
there; but they may be of use in 
influencing the Roman power with a 
view to a death sentence. The state¬ 
ment belongs, in fact, to the last days 
of the life of Jesus ; we have it in its 
proper place in xii. 13, where Jesus is 
at Jerusalem, and the ruling parties, 
feeling him to be dangerous, form an 
unnatural alliance in order to get rid 
of him. As the outcome of the present 
set of encounters the alliance is too 
early. The Pharisees seem to have 
carried out the design spoken of in 
ver. 2, and got the Sanhedrin to direct 
its attention to Jesus and his teaching. 
Cf. iii. 22, vii. 1. 

iii. 7—vi. 13. Prosperous Early 
Ministry. 

After the preceding set of encounters, 
the beginning of which (ii. 1) is so care¬ 
fully fitted into theCapernauni ministry 
while its close points forward to the 
delivering up of Jesus to the Roman 
power, the story of the growth of his 
cause is taken up again. From the 
present point to vi. 13 is a section of 


1 Mommsen (Hermet, xx. 287), considers the word o-ug/SoPX iov to be not properly 
Greek, but a sort of lawyer’s term representing the Latin concilium. The variety and 
uncertainty of the verbs used with it in the Gospels [^5i'6on< in the variant here : 
^Trohjaav here und in xv. 1: {\a/3or Mt. xii. 14, xxii. 15, xxvii. 1, 7, xxviii. 12, 
fTotudaavrft Mk. xv. 1 (variunt)], show that the word was felt to be awkward. The 
instances of use quoted by Mommsen, one from an inscription and one from Plutarch, 
and those from the inscriptions in Deissnmnn, j Veue Bibelxt., p. 65, all show it to have 
indicated a meeting rather than the plan adopted at a meeting, which with the 
reading iSiSow might be thought of here. Theodotion uses it for the lxx 
(Twtdpi a, Prov. xv. 22; see Swete’s note oil this passuge. 
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THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. 


Jesus retires; concourse; demands on him, iii. 7-12. 


7 Kai o I^croyf /xer a twv paOrjTcbv avrov aveywpqcrev Tvpog 
Trjv OaXacrc tclv' kcli tvoXv t vXijdog cnro Ttjg TaXiXalag tjKoXovOrjcrev, 

8 Kai cnro Trji ’I ovSaiag Kai cnro lepoc roXvpwv kcli cnro Tqg 

’ISovpalag Kai irepav tov ’lopSavov Kai t repl T vpov Kai HiSwva, 

9 TrXrjOos ttoXv, ciKovovreg oua tv oiei, ffXOov irpog avrov. Kai eiirev 
TOig padqralg avrov Iva irXoiapiov TrpocrKapreprj avrw Sia tov 

10 ox^°*' *va ph 6XI(3(d<tiv avrov' TroXXovg yap e 6 epa 7 V€v<rev, uxrre 

11 eirnr'nneiv airrw 'Iva avrov a\fsi£vrai oaoi ei\ov pacrriyag. kou 
tu Tvveijpiara to. ciKaOapra, orav avrov eQewpow, TTpoaeTriirrov 

12 avrw Kai cKpa^ov Xeyovra 1 bn Hv el 6 vlog tov 6eov. Kai 
TvoXXa ererlpa airroi? Iva prj avrov ipavepov tvou)<7w<tiv. 


the Gospel of Mark, which shows Jesus 
during his successful early ministry, as 
a teacher, as a worker of great acts 
of power, and also as organizing the 
movement which was to spread so far. 

We have in the first place a general 
description of the position in which 
Jesus now found himself, ver. 7-12; 
then we are told of a new step which he 
took in the institution of a closer circle 
of disciples, afterwards known as the 
Twelve, 13-19. Then we come to 
attacks made on him in connection with 
his successes in castingout demons, 20-35. 

7. We have heard what the opponents 
of Jesus did after the encounters ; we 
are now told what Jesus himself did. 
A connection seems intended : they 
plot against him ; he withdraws to a 
spot to which few Scribes or Pharisees 
would come. His liberty of movement 
does not appear to have been interfered 
with. The situation is now sketched 
in which Jesus is when lie afterwards 
proceeds to take the first step towards 
the organization of his followers. The 
concourse is described in general terms ; 
it is similar to that which has taken 
place before (ii. 13), but is now oil a 
larger scale. A great number of people 
who had collected from various parts of 
Galilee followed him to the lakeside ; 
and in the assemblage which was wit¬ 
nessed there it is remembered that 
many persons were present who had 
come from the provinces bordering on 
Galilee to the South, East, and North. 
When John the Baptist was preaching 


in the wilderness of Judaea we know 
that a great number of people went to 
him, not only from Judaea and Jeru¬ 
salem, but also from Galilee (Matt. xi. 
7 xq .), and the same thing happens here 
in the case of Jesus himself. It is a very 
external and vulgar kind of sensation 
that the evangelist describes; the people 
flock together, not because echoes of 
Jesus’ teaching have reached their con¬ 
science, but because they have heard of 
his works. Some of the regions from 
which the crowd was drawn were in¬ 
habited by other than Jewish popula¬ 
tions ; but the evangelist does not mean 
to represent the concourse as made up 
of heathens ; he only writes to show 
how far the reputation of Jesus had now 
spread, and how powerfully men were 
drawn to him even from outside his 
own country. Matthew and Luke both 
report the gathering of a multitude 
from all quarters before the great dis¬ 
course given by Jesus, in Matthew, on a 
mountain, and in Luke, on a plain (Matt, 
iv. 24, 25 ; Luke vi. 17). Mark does 
not use the crowd in this way, but it is 
easy to see how both the other Evan¬ 
gelists here follow him. In Mark we 
have (1) ver. 7,8, the crowd; (2) ver. 
13, the ascent of the mountain ; (3) ver. 
13-19, the appointment of the Twelve. 

In Matt. (1) iv. 25, the crowd ; (2) v. 
1, the mountain ; (3) the sermon ; the 
appointment of the Twelve being given 
elsewhere. When he comes (xii. 15) to 
this point in Mark in his new connec¬ 
tion, he gives the statement again in 
a brief summary. 


1 Xlyovres. 
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[Matthew iv. 23-25; xii. 15-21; Luke vi. 12, 13, 17-19.] 

And Jesus with his disciples withdrew to the sea, and great ^ 
numbers from Galilee followed him, and from Judaea and from 8 
Jerusalem and from Idumaea and from the country beyond 
Jordan and from the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon, great 
numbers, when they heard of all he was doing, came to him. 
And he told his disciples to have a little boat in readiness for 9 
him, on account of the crowd, lest they should press too hard on 
him. For he healed many, so that all who had any bodily 10 

ailments pressed up to him to touch him. And the unclean u 

spirits, whenever they beheld him, fell down to him and 
screamed out, You are the Son of God! And he charged 12 

them repeatedly not to advertise him. 

In Luke (1) vi. 12, the mountain (to Luke vi. 19 states the belief with which 

pray); (2) ver. 13-16, the Twelve; this was done; all the multitude, lie 

(3) ver. 17, the crowd; (4) the says, “were trying to touch him, for 

sermon. power went out from him and healed 

9. Ver. 9-12 are peculiar to Mark, them.” (For similar general statements 
and exhibit the vivid detail of a in Luke see Acts v. Id, and xix. 11, 12). 

trying situation which we noticed In Mark this is not said, nor even im- 

before in chap, i., Matthew and Luke plied ; but only that the way in which 

omitting these peculiarities and general- the people acted made Jesus think of 

izing. defensive measures. The boat is used 

The occurrences of i. 32-34 are repeated afterwards for a pulpit, since preaching 

on a larger scale. The pressure becomes was impossible if people would not stay 

so great that Jesus is driven to think of at a respectful distance. He had made 

a means of escaping from it. His fisher his escape before (i. 35) from a situation 

friends are to help him out of the in which preaching was made impossible 

difficulty should matters grow too to him. 

serious. The incident is one which they 11. See notes on i. 24, 34. The state- 
would not readily forget, and the report ments are descriptive (imperfects) rather 

of it is probably due to one of them. than narrative, and represent what 

The little boat here, ir\oidpiov, is Held happened at this period whenever Jesus 

by some to he a different craft from the appeared in public. The demons recog- 

ir\oTov of iv. 1, 36, v. 2, 21 ; but Mark nize in him a representative of Cod, 

is fond of diminutives. After we have who is threatening their power and 

heard about the boat, the circumstances kingdom, and, as in the cases mentioned 

arc explained which made the precau- by Dr. Nevius in China, they do not 

tion necessary ; this also is according to keep silence as to that which they are 

Mark’s style. afraid of, but are inclined to chatter 

What made it necessary that a boat about it. This is not the kind of pro- 

should be at hand was that Jesus’ clamation Jesus wants, nor does he 

reputation as a healer brought crowds wish the kind of reputation it can 

of people about him whose one idea was bring him, any more than that of a 

to get close to him at once and secure worker of wonders. This scene, accord - 

the benefit of his wonderful power ingly, or a set of scenes like this, 

before they lost sight of him. They introduces an act by which the right 

entertained the belief which we find kind of preaching, the announee- 

held also by the woman with the issue ment not of him, for he does not 

of blood, and also in vi. 56, that to touch wish to be announced himself, but 

him was in itself a remedy, even if his of the Kingdom, is to have a great 

attention was not turned to the ease. extension. 
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Appointment of the twelve, iii. 13 - 19 . 

13 Kat dvajSalvei els to opos Kai irpotTKaAeiTai of/? %0eAev airros, 

14 Kai airrfKQov Trpos avrov. Kai eTrolrjcrev SwSsko , 1 Iva axriv per 

15 avrou, Kai h>a inrocrTeAAr] aurovs Krjpvcrcreiv Kai e\eiv e^ovcrlav 

16 eK/3dAAeiv tu Satpovia. Kai eTrolrjcrev too? SwSeKa , 2 Kai eireOrjKev 

17 ovopa too 2 ,lpu>vi Uerpov, Kai ’Ia/ca>/ 3 oi/ too too ZiefieSalov Kai 
’I uiavvt]i' too aSeA<f>dv too ’luK(Lj 3 ov, Kai e7re0rjKei> avTois ovopaTa 

18 Boaoe/oyc?, o euT/o ACloi B/oootij?, /cat ’Kvdpeav Kai ^'lAiirirov Kai 
HapOoAopaiov Kai 'M.adGatou Kai Qtopav Kai I aKoofiov too too 

19 ’A A<j>aiov Kai QaSSaiov Kai JUpcova too Kaoaoaioo /cat ’IootJao 
'Icr/ca/ottoO, o? /cat ora/oetJco/ceo ai/TOO. 


13. The mountain is that which was at 
hand. We read of his going to the sea 
<ii. 13, iii. 7); now he takes to the hill. 
In Matthew this ascent introduces the 
great sermon ; here it is undertaken for 
the sake of matters of administration, 
for which retirement was necessary. In 
Matthew his disciples go to him on the 
mountain to receive the sermon which 
is in form addressed to them ; here 
they go to be instituted into a new 
position in his cause. Jesus is provid¬ 
ing for the future. Luke marks the 
importance of the occasion by saying 
that Jesus spent a night in prayer after 
ascending the mountain before calling 
the disciples; cf. Acts i. 24, xiii. 3. 
What Mark’s narrative taken by itself 
would suggest is that Jesus wished the 
preaching and the other features of his 
ministry not to depend in future on his 
personal efforts only. His activity is 
to be multiplied, and wherever the 
preaching goes it is to be accompanied 
by those signs of its power which have 
gone with it hitherto. All this he 
arranges, and it could not be arranged 
in the presence of the crowd. He makes 
a selection from those who have till now- 
been following him. Out of the larger 
number who have mounted the hill with 
him he calls those whom he has deter¬ 
mined to draw' into close relations with 
himself. Whether their calling and the 

1 Dr. W. Brandt, in liis very able and import¬ 
ant work, Die BvangtlUche Geschichte und Her 
Ursprung des Chrisltntums (Leipzig 1893), 
arrives at many conclusions which have 


appointment of the Twelve are two acts, 
or the same in two different statements, 
can scarcely be determined. Mark does 
not say why this number was fixed on. 1 
That it was fixed from the very earliest 
time appears from 1 Cor. xv. 5; and 
Matth. xix. 28 suggests a reason when 
it connects the twelve disciples with the 
twelve tribes of Israel (cf. Matth. x. 6). 
It maybe doubted whether Jesus himself 
called these men apostles, as Luke states 
(vi. 13) in a clause which appears also 
in many old MSS. of Mark here. Dr. Swete 
suggests that if not at this poiut he 
may have given them that name after¬ 
wards ; but neither, perhaps, is this 
likely- An “ apostle” is not only (both 
in Hebrew and Greek language) a 
messenger but a representative, and 
implies a fixed power or organization, 
in the name of which he transacts with 
other powers (synagogues, churehes). 
The word appears in the church of 
Jerusalem from the first (Gal. i. 19. 
where it is applied to James, the Lord’s 
brother, who was not one of the Twelve), 
but it seems an anachronism when 
placed in the mouth of Jesus himself. 

The purpose for which these men 
were set apart is then described in 
simple terms. They were to be with 
him, not that no others were to accom¬ 
pany him henceforward, for we often 
find him after this surrounded by a 

appeared to most of his critics too negative. 
But he accepts it (p. 12) as a historical fact 
that Jesus chose twelve of Lis faithful 
adherents for special office. 


1 oOt Kai dtrotr tAXous wvi/iaaev has strong MS. support. The Sinaitic Syriac wants 
it. It may have crept it from Luke. 

2 Omit fcal eiroi7j(rev toi)s SioSejca. 
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[Matthew x. 2 - 4 , cf. v. 1; Luke vi. 12 - 16 .] 

And he goes up to the mountain and calls to him those whom 13 
he himself was minded (to call), and they went to him. And 14 
he appointed twelve, that they might be with him and that 15 
he might send them out to preach and to have authority to 
cast out the demons. And he appointed the twelve 1 (and he 16 
gave Simon the name) Peter, and James the son of Zebedee 17 
and John the brother of James, and he gave them the name 
Boanerges, that is, Sons of Thunder, and Andrew and Philip 18 
and Bartholomew and Matthew and Thomas and James the son 
of Alphaeus, and Thaddaeus and Simon the Cananaean, and 19 
Judas Iscariot, he it was who betrayed him. 


much wider circle ; but they were to 
give up their lives to being with him— 
a thing which not every one could be 
asked to do. From this time forward 
they are to say that they have given 
up all to follow him. There was more 
than this, however, in their appoint¬ 
ment. They were to take part in the 
mission which Jesus had taken for the 
great work of his life. That mission is 
to get the people ready for the Kingdom 
of God when it arrives, according to 
prophecy, in outward form (i. 15). 
This he has to do by his preaching, and 
the Twelve, being kept beside him, will 
be educated so that in time they will 
share this labour. It is by keeping 
them with himself that he will make 
them fishers of men (Zahn, Einl. ii. 225). 
In chap. vi. we read how he does send 
them out. In accordance with the view 
Jesus takes in this Gospel of the work of 
healing, that work is not made a part 
of the duty of the missionaries. In 
Matthew x. 8 and Luke ix. 2 they are 
to act as physicians, as Jesus himself 
does, but in Mark it is not so. The 
casting out of demons, however, stands 
on a different footing. The alarm 
testified by the demons at the preach¬ 
ing of the Kingdom showed that King¬ 
dom to be real and near ; and it was 
right that wherever the kingdom was 
preached its ascendency should be 
demonstrated over the hostile kingdom 
of the demons. This was a part of the 
preaching, and bo the missionaries are 
to have authority to cast out demonB, 
an authority which they were not always, 


though sometimes, successful in exer¬ 
cising. Jesus, no doubt, instructed 
them in the subject, and they saw 
his method in operation, and could 
imitate it. 

16. The words, “heappointed twelve,” 
are taken up again ; we are now to hear 
who the twelve were or are. The 
catalogue given by Mark does not cor¬ 
respond with the foregoing narrative, 
as Simon and Andrew are separated in 
it, and Levi is here called Matthew, 
and comes after two others of whom 
nothing has yet been said. The general 
arrangement of the list is the same in 
all the three Synoptists, while there 
are differences in detail. In Mark 
those three disciples have the pre¬ 
cedence who came to form the inner 
circle of Jesus’ intimates (v. 37, ix. 2, 
xiv. 33), or perhaps he mentions first 
those to whom Jesus gave new names ; 
and thus Andrew is separated from his 
brother. Simon’s new name is given 
him, apparently, at the appointment of 
the Twelve; hitherto he has been Simon, 
henceforward ill this Gospel lie is Peter 
(except xiv. 37). In Matthew, on the 
other hand, the name is conferred in con¬ 
nection with his confession, which gives 
it its appropriateness (xvi. 17 ; absent in 
Mark’s narrative). The name actually 
given him was Kephus, which is 
Aramaic for ‘ rock ’; Peter is the Greek 
form. The sons of Zebedee also have a, 
name given them by Jesus, or rather a 
title : l< Boanerges ” he calls them, 
which Mark renders “ Sons of thunder,” 
but which may mean * Sons of tumult ’ 


1 Omit this clause. 
G 
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Jesus’relatives, iii. 19 6-21. 

20 Kai ep\€Tai et? o'lkov' /ca/ crvvep\€Tai ttoXiv o 1 o^Xo?, w<tt€ 

21 prj Svuacrdai ovtov f prjSe dpTov (payeiv. /cal ctKovaavTes ol Trap’ 
avrov 2 * e£rjXdov KpaTtj<rai avrov' eXeyov ydp on ’Efecrr/j. 


The views of the authorities on the exorcisms of Jesus, iii. 
22-30. 

22 Kal ol ypapparek ol airo 'lepocroXvpwv Karafiavre? eXeyoy 
oti BeeXfe/ 3 oi'X eyec, /cal oti ’Ey rw apyovri rwv ouipovlwv 


(“Angry men,” Meyer, Jesu Mutter- 
sjyrache, p. 51 ; and Dalman, Worte 
Jesu, p. 33, 39); and this name also is 
descriptive of character (Luke ix. 54). 
The second. Simon has the surname 
‘ Cananroan ’ or 4 Cananite ’ which is 
now taken to be not a geographical 
term, referring to Canaan or to Cana, 
but the designation of a sect, and 
identical with ^Xarrijs, Zealot, which 
is Simon’s title in both of Luke’s lists 
(vi. 15, Acts i. 13). The Zealots were 
fanatics for the strictest observance of 
the law. 

Judas (the only Judas in Mark’s list; 
Luke has two) belongs to Kerioth, a 
place in Judah. This, though Mark 
does not explain it, is what Iscarioth, 
man of Karioth, implies. He was 
accordingly not a Galilean. It has 
been suggested that he must have 
joined Jesus on the last journey to¬ 
wards Jerusalem, but he may have 
been drawn to Galilee by the fame of 
Jesus (iii. 22). Swete suggests, at the 
end of a very full and careful discus¬ 
sion of these names and persons, 1 , that 
Judas was one of the newly-arrived 
disciples (?) of iii. 8. 

20. A new piece begins here; the 
statement that Jesus came home is not 
to be taken as the conclusion of the 
excursion to' the sea, ver. 7, and to the 

1 On the names of the disciples see Reach, 
Auttercanonitche Paralleltexte, iii. 810 tq., who 
considers the list to prove that three languages 
were spoken in the circle of JesuB and his 
disciples. Dalman, Wortt Jttu, 39, questions 
that statement, and discusses the various 
names. 

2 1. e. with the reading of the text. The read¬ 

ing of D, with the Gothic and some Latins, 

substitutes for this incident about Jesus' 


mountain, ver. 13, but as indicating 
the situation in which Jesus was when 
his relatives came to see him. He is 
indoors, and a crowd outside; cf. i. 33 
and ii. 2. On this occasion there is anew 
touch ; the crowd blocks up the house, 
so that domestic operations are brought 
to a standstill. There is nothing here 
about the Twelve, and if the Evangelist 
does not place them in the scene, his 
readers need not do so. 

21. With this little domestic incident 
Mark connects the statement, given by 
him alone, of what Jesus’ relatives 
thought of his proceedings at this time, 
and of the measures they proposed to 
take in consequence. This story is not 
at once finished ; along with the view 
taken by the relatives Mark gives the 
similar view taken by men high in the 
religious world, and a selection from 
Jesus’ utterances upon it. Then follows 
the conclusion of the story about the 
relatives. 

“His people,” i.e. his family—the 
expression is vague, but no other sense 
is possible 2 —hear of the sensation 
Jesus is making, and form their con¬ 
clusions about him. There is no reason 
to think that his family are here 
supposed to be anywhere but at 
Nazaret, where Jesus himself had 
lived till he set out to hear the preach¬ 
ing of John the Baptist (i. 9), and 

family a statement about the Scribes and 
others which does not harmonize with the 
accounts of their policy found elsewhere in 
Mark. Sec Meyer, Jtsu Muttersprache, p. 100, 
who rejects the reading of D. Nestle, in Stud, 
u. Krit., 1896, p. 107 sq., supports this reading 
of D, and proposes to take ot Aotiroi as equiva¬ 
lent to the Hebrew chabtrim, members (of the 
people), and suggests that oi trap' avrov of the 
text may be traced to the same Hebrew word. 


1 Omit 6. 


2 Kal fire tfKOixrav ire pi avrov ol ypafipareU Kal ol Xoi irol. 
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[Mark alone has this.] 

And he comes home. And the 1 crowd collects again, so that 20 
they cannot even take their food. And his people heard of it 21 
and 2 set off to lay hold of him; for they said, He is out of his 
senses! 

[Matthew (cf. ix. 32-34), xii. 22-32, 43-45; Luke xi. 14-26; 
xii. 10.] 

And the Scribes who had come down from Jerusalem said, 22 


He has Beelzebul, and, It is by 

where they still are when he pays his 
visit to his home (vi. 1-5). We are told 
here of their setting out, but the report 
of their arrival is postponed ; another 
incident is told as if to fill up the inter¬ 
val while they are on the road. We 
should not have expected to hear of 
the members of Jesus’ family acting as 
they are here said to have done, and it 
enhances our confidence in Mark’s 
Gospel that it should report such facts 
so simply. It is the relatives, not the 
persons who bring them the report, 
who say of Jesus that he is out of his 
mind. The common judgment about 
Jesus was not to this effect, but rather 
to the effect that he was a teacher who, 
if he acted in very unconventional 
ways, yet was possessed of great 
powers, and was well entitled to 
preach and act as he did. It is the 
relatives who have known him always 
as a very quiet and retired person, and 
who never anticipated any great things 
from him, who, on hearing that he is 
surrounded by an eager throng, that 
he holds them with his words and does 
great works for them, come quickly to 
the conclusion that he must be out of 
his mind. Their knowledge of him 
docs not account for what they now 
hear ; aud they share the error of the 
vulgar that one who is inspired in a 
way they cannot understand is not 
normal, but that there is something 
wrong with him. His relatives do not 
declare him to be possessed ; that is 
said afterwards by others, and Mark 
here makes a distinction which ought 
not to be lost sight of ; he recognizes 
mental disturbance and demoniac pos¬ 
session as two different things. What 


the prince of the demons that 

the relatives say is that Jesus has taken 
leave of his senses, and their decision 
is at once formed as to what must be 
done in the circumstances. He requires 
to be taken care of ; and they must do 
it. He must be withdrawn by force 
from the life he is leading, and a check 
must be put on his movements. 

22. What follows is a short version of 
the discourses, given in the other 
Synoptists in considerable extent and 
variety, on the subject of the demons 
and their expulsion. In the parallels 
these discourses arise out of an expul¬ 
sion Jesus has just effected of a dumb 
demon (Luke) or of a demon from a 
blind and deaf man (Matthew). 
Matthew has given the story before 
of a “ dumb man with a demon ” 
(ix. 32-34), but he repeats it here when 
Mark, whom he is following, brings 
him to the subject. Mark’s connection 
is his own; the view taken by the 
Scribes is placed alongside of that of 
Jesus’ family. 

Mhtthew speaks of Pharisees here ; 
but Mark makes the new speakers 
more important still. They are Scribes 
come down from Jerusalem, great 
leaders in the theological world, whose 
words carry authority (cf. vii. 1, also 
notes on iii. 6). These Scribes, at any 
rate, give utterance to the theory put 
forward on one occasion by some 
opponent of Jesus, to account for his 
success in casting out the demons. 
That he was successful there was no 
doubt; no one denied it. If we knew' 
the methods followed by the Jewish 
exorciBts in their operations it would 
be easier for ns to judge of what we 


1 Or, a. 


2 And when the scribes and the others heard of it, they . . . 
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23 eVjSaAAez r« Saifiovia. koli 7rpoaKa\ecrdpevoi clvtous ev TrapajBoXais 

24 e'Xeyev auTofc, Ilm? SvvaTai Sara^a? ^.aTavav eKj 3 dXXety', teat edv 
fiacriXela e<p’ eavTrjv pepiaOf], 01 ) SvyaTai <rTaOijvcu r/ fiacriXela 

25 €Keturj' Kai edv oiKia e<fi eavTrjy pepiaOtf, ov SvWjae tcu rj oiKia eKelvt) 

26 a-Trjuai' icai el 6 Sarara? amr Tt] e<p’ eairrov ko) epeplcrdrj, ov 

27 Svvarat crTrjyai aAXa reXo? e^ei. d\\’ ov Svvutui ou< 5 ez? ety t>jv 
oiKiav t ov i<7\vpov eitreXOiov ra (TKevrj avTOv Stapirairai, eav pi] 
irpu>Tov Toy icrxopdv <$>7077, tea) rore Tr/y oiKiav avrov SiapTrdtrei. 


find here. The plan generally followed 
seems to have been to invoke some 
unseen power that was stronger than 
the demons, so that they had to obey 
it, Acts xix. 13. The Scribes, there¬ 
fore, ask what unseen power does 
this Rabbi invoke, what is the stronger 
spirit by whose help he drives out 
the demons ? And their mistake is 
that they do not think of a good spirit 
as helping Jesus, but of a bad one. 
He did not audibly invoke the bad 
spirit, but it was with him ; in fact, 
he was possessed himself with a great, 
powerful spirit; that was the secret 
of his greatness in this field. He 
has Beelzebul, 1 they say : it is by the 
great demon in him that he drives out 
the demons. He is himself the worst 
demoniac, and his exorcisms are nothing 
to his credit, considering by whose 
power they are done. Where the 
belief in demons was firmly established 
the theory was not unnatural; but men 
of weight should have been above pro¬ 
pounding it. 

23. They have not brought their rail¬ 
ing accusation to him, but he hears of 
it, and calls its propounders publicly to 
hear him refute it. How he knew of 
it Mark does not say. His reply is said 
to be in parables, i.e. in parable style 
(cf. xii. 1), since not all of what follows 
is parable. A word may be said on the 
parables of Jesus, which are here intro¬ 
duced to us by name, though we have 
met with some of them already (ii. 
19-22). A parable is a comparison, i.e. 
an incident or figure of real life suggest¬ 
ing a principle which Jesus wishes to 
introduce to the minds of his hearers. 
The subject of such a parable is not 
invented but chosen ; it is a person or a 

1 The figure of Beelzebul is not very definite. 
The proposed etymologies are 1 Lord of filth,’ 
which might indicate reference to idolatry, and 
‘ Lord of the dwelling,’ which makes havoc of 
the sense in Matth. x. 25. The word is also 


matter occurring in the actual world, 
and of the reality of which there is no 
question. A parable is an argument; 
it is meant generally to prove one 
articular point, and therefore its 
etails are not to be pressed, or indeed 
interpreted at all, as those of an alle¬ 
gory are meant to be. To interpret a 
parable aright we must ask what is 
the point it is meant to prove, and 
having found out the service it is 
intended for we must leave its detail 
in its proper place, as belonging to 
the story and enhancing its efl'ective- 
ness, but not as suggesting spiritual 
equivalents (see Julicher, Die Gleich- 
nisreden Jesu, Part i. 1SS8, and for a 
criticism of Julicher’s view see Sanday, 
“ A new work on the Parables,” iu the 
Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. i. 
No. 2). 

The first sentence reported here from 
Jesus’ mouth is not a parable, but puts 
in a pointed question the truth which 
is illustrated by the two parables 
following. How can SataD drive out 
Satan ? The ugly word Beelzebul is 
dropped ; but Satan is the same, the 
head of the world of bad spirits. 
It is assumed that that world is a 
monarchy, and is so homogeneous 
and organized that what happens 
to its members affects its head. If 
this, as was generally believed, was 
true, then bow could the chief of the 
demons be driving out the demons, as 
the Scribes said he was doing through 
Jesus ? That would be driving out 
himself. And then come the parables ; 
two of them in the same form of sen¬ 
tence, and the conclusion following, it 
also in the same form of sentence, so as 
to make the inference as plain as 

proposed to be taken as a phonetic variation of 
13colzebub, tho dy-god of Ekron. In our pas¬ 
sage a principal demon is indicated, and Matth. 
x. *25 shows the name to have been used as ail 
abusive term, like our ‘great devil.* 
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he drives out the demons. And he called them to him, and 23 
said to them in parables, How can Satan drive out Satan ? If 24 
a kingdom is divided against itself, that kingdom cannot stand, 
and if a house is divided against itself, that house cannot stand, 25 
and if ‘Satan has revolted against himself and is divided, he 26 
cannot stand but is at an end. But no one can enter into a 27 
strong man’s house and plunder his gear, unless he have first 
bound the strong man, and then he will plunder his house. 


possible . 1 When the members of a 
kingdom turn against each other, that 
kingdom is near its fall. (The same is 
not so true of a city, which in Matthew 
is the second instance, since party 
government is natural there). And 
when the members of a household, 
an Eastern patriarchal household, of 
course, containing several families, take 
to measures of undisguised hostility 
against each other, that household can¬ 
not hold long together. Just so of the 
realm of Satan. If Satan has taken to 
persecuting his own subordinates, then 
Satan has revolted against himself 
and is divided. This is expressed by 
the indicatives <W<rr 77 and tp-eplaO ij (has 
revolted, is divided). The state of 
matters described is actually existing, 
if the Scribes’ charge against Jesus is 
true. And if that is the case, then 
what is true of the divided monarchy 
and of the divided house is true of 
Satan’s kingdom also ; it also is totter¬ 
ing to its Fall. The Scribes may not 
be able to accept this conclusion ; 
Satan’s kingdom is too important a 
part of their world of thought to be so 
easily given up. They will therefore 
have to withdraw the suggestion that 
Satan is acting so suicidally. This, not 
the assumption that Satan’B power is 
actually at an end, is the issue to 
which the speech points. Jesus, no 
doubt, believed that that power was at 
an end, but his conviction was not based 
on this argument which he offers to 
the Scribes, but on inferences which 
arc reported more fully in Matthew 
and Luke than iu Mark. The present 
argument we can scarcely help feel¬ 
ing is meant half in satire. It is 
not logically convincing, since Satan 
might very well sacrifice some of 

1 Tho *ai beginning ver. 24 ought not to 
bo translated; it looks forward to tho aal 
of ver. 25 and that of vor. 20, all tbroo versos 
forming one sentence. If the connection were 


his subordinates for the sake of a 
greater victory, and it reaches a con¬ 
clusion which is true from premises, 
those of the Scribes, which are false or 
shaky. 

27. The true account of the matter is 
now given; the positive conclusion to 
which Jesus has himself been led. It 
is put in an allegory—when one sees 
the house being plundered of a man 
who has a reputation for physical 
strength- what conclusion must be 
drawn ? Not surely that the strong 
man is lending a hand to the intruder 
who is making off with his property. 
That is what the slander of the Scribes 
amounted to. No, one concludes that 
something has happened to the strong 
man, he is disabled in some way, or he 
would never allow such a thing to 
happen. 

The strong man no doubt is meant 
to represent Satan, and his goods are 
the demons with which such havoc is 
played. We must not put more in the 
words than they will bear. Nothing 
is said of a great eneounter with the 
prince of evil. The temptation can 
scarcely be referred to ; in the accounts 
of that occurrence Satan is the attack¬ 
ing not the attacked power, and he is 
only repulsed for the time, not bound. 
That Satan is overcome in principle is 
not here stated as a fact, but only 
inferred from the way in which his 
instruments are being driven off'. It is 
from these cures of demoniacs that 
Jesus has been led to the conclusion 
that the enemy of mankind is being 
disabled (cf. Luke x. 18). If the 
Kingdom of God is really near and its 
powers at work, then it may well be 
that the opposing kingdom of evil is 
suffering paralysis. 

with ver. 23, yap rather than icai would express 
tho logical relation. 

2 The definite article. 
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28 dprjv Xcyco vplv oti irdvra cupeOrfcreTai toF? 1/1'oF? twu avOpunriov 

29 tci dpapTi/paTa kcu al fiXacrcprjplaL oaa eav (3\acr<pt]p.yo'u>crii/' o? 
S’ av (3\aa(pr]p.7i<Tfl ec? to irvcvpa to dytov, ovk ex« atyeaiv ei? 

30 tov alwva, aXXd eVo^o? «rrat 1 attovlov dpapTr'ipaTos. oti eXeyov , 
IIi/eLvua UKaOapTOV eyei. 


Arrival of Jesus’ relatives; his true family, iii. 31-35. 


31 Kai epxpvTCii rj pijTtjp airrov kcu ol dSeXcpot avTOv, /cat e£w 

32 <TT>'>KOvTes cnre(TT€i\av 7 rpo? avTov KaXovvTes 2 3 avTov. kcu eKaOrjTO 
7 repe avTov o^Xo?, kcu Xeyovaiv avTw, ’I< 5 ol> t} pt'irrjp gov Kai ol 

33 dSeXcpol aov s e^u) f rjTOvcrlv cre. kcu cnroKptOei ? avTOiq Xey ei, T/? 

34 cittiv y pu'jTtjp pov Kai ol dSeXcpOL ; Kai Trept( 3 Xe\fsdp€vo$ TOV f 
Trepl avTov kvkXm KaOrjpcvov? Xey et, J, I<5e t) prfrr\p pov Kai ol 

35 dSeXcfrol pov' of a v Tron’icrp to OeXrjpa tov 6 eou, ovto f aSeXcpoi 
pov Kai ctSeXcpr] Kai pr/Typ e< tt'iv. 


28. The Scribes considered that Jesus 
must be assisted by a spirit to drive 
out the demons. Jesus himself does 
not judge differently; he does not 
think of claiming that he can do such 
works of himself or by his own power. 
Their mistake lies not in saying he has 
a spirit to assist him, but in thinking 
of the wrong spirit, of an unclean 
spirit. Jesus was aware of a power 
that carried him along in his career ; it 
came to him at his baptism, it carried 
him to the wilderness, it still acts in 
and through him (cf. Luke iv. 18, 21). 
That is the spirit which does the great 
works that are wrought by his hands. 

The words of the 28th verse are 
uttered by one in a state of intense 
indignation. May we say that Jesus 
himself might not have repeated them 
at a calmer moment? The charge 
brought against him, that of being the 
instrument of a bad spirit and working 
in league with, and in the interests of, 
the kingdom of darkness, was a 
venomous as well as an illogical one. 
The spirit that accomplished such acts 

1 In the parallels this “sons of men" in the 
plural, meaning simply men, is transformed 
into the Son of Man in the singular, and a 
comparison is made between the Son of Man 


was clearly divine, not devilish ; and 
those who misjudged it as the Scribes 
did cut themselves off fatally from 
God and Gods cause. Everything 
may be forgiven, he says ; all the blas¬ 
phemies men utter may be forgiven 
the sons of men 1 ; at the final balance 
all these may be cleared away and 
men enter the world to come with 
nothing standing against them. But 
one sin there is which does not admit 
of being thus wiped out; it is a sin 
which does not come to an end in the 
present world but continues for the 
condemnation of its perpetrator in the 
age beyond. 

On the Beelzebul discourses as awhole, 
see Jiilicher, ii. 214-240. What Mark 
gives is excellently connected, but here 
as in other reports of discourses he is 
very brief. The other synoptists have 
two remarkable sayings which are hard 
to reconcile with each other. In Mt. 
xii. 27, Luke xi. 19 Jesus appeals to the 
exorcism practised by adherents of the 
Pharisees’ party. Those exorcists would 
never allow that the work of expulsion 

(the Messiah) and the Holy Spirit, and between 
the guilt incurred by blaspheming each of 
them respectively (cf. p. 82 nn the “ Son of 
Man ”). 


1 ilTTtV. 

2 <p<jvouyT(s or iTovvrts. See Nestle, Introduction, Eng. Tr., p. 2(53, where 
<f>uvovvTi$ (d) is said to be the original. 

3 Add Kai al a 5 t\<pal crop. 
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Of a certainty I tell you, everything shall be forgiven to the 28 
sons of men, their sins and all the blasphemies they have 
uttered; but whoever blasphemes against the Holy Spirit, he 29 
can never obtain forgiveness, but will be 1 guilty of an eternal 
sin. Because they said, He has an unclean spirit. 30 

[Matthew xii. 46-50; Luke viii. 19-21.] 

And his mother and his brothers come; and they stood 31 
outside, and sent to call him. And there was a crowd sitting 32 
round about him, and the message is brought to him, Your 
mother and your brothers 2 are outside asking for you. And 33 
to that he says, Who is my mother and my brothers? And 34 
he looked round on those who were seated about him, and says, 
Behold, my mother and my brothers! Whoever does the will 35 
of God, he is my brother and sister and mother! 


could be done by the instrumentality of 
an evil spirit. They would protest as 
Jesus does that only a good spirit is to 
be thought of as the agent. In re¬ 
ferring his slanderers to these persons, 
whose work he recognizes as real, just 
as the Pharisees recognize his own, 
Jesus seems to take lower ground than 
he does in the following verse, Matth. 
xii. 28, Luke xi. 20, where he speaks of 
his own expulsions as evidence of the 
imminent approach of the Kingdom of 
God. Were the expulsions of the 
Jewish exorcists also evidence of this? 
The emphatic “ I, by the finger of 
God ” seems to exclude them. 

31. Wo heard, ver. 21, of the thoughts 
Jesus’ family entertained about him, 
and of their setting out to act upon the 
view they took. In Matthew and 
Luke the earlier chapter of the incident 
is not mentioned, and the repulse of 
his kinsfolk by Jesus appears harsher, 
as they are not there shown to have 
done anything to deserve it. In Mark 
their misjudginent of him is narrated 
along witli that of the Scribes, and we 
naturally understand that Jesus had 
heard of their plans. 

When they arrive he is in a room in 
the house (ver. 19 b), closely surrounded 
by attentive listeners, who are seated, 
as he, the teacher, also is. This crowd 


is in a different mood from that of 
ver. 20 ; the scene is not one of tumult 
but one of quiet earnestness, after the 
Master’s heart. The message about 
his family is not, in the circumstances, 
one to appeal to domestic affection, but 
one suggesting alienation and strife. 
No wonder that he prefers the circle in 
which he is to that which summons 
him. If his kindred after the flesh 
behave towards him in a way to make 
him feel that he is homeless, still he 
has those who care for him and for 
whom he cares. There is a ‘multitude’ 
sitting about him, not a select body of 
friends such as the Twelve, but a mis¬ 
cellaneous gathering of people, whose 
one link of union is their interest in 
him and their desire to hear him. He 
is speaking to them when the inter¬ 
ruption comes, setting forth to them, 
we must suppose, to account for the 
form his words take afterwards, what 
God wants them to do in order to be 
fit for His Kingdom when it comes, as it 
shortly will. They hang on his words ; 
they are agreed with him that what he 
sets before them is God’s will and true 
religion. So they are with him heart 
and soul at the moment of his happiest 
activity. He need not be without 
family, however much his mother and 
sisters and brothors according to the 
flesh misinterpret him, and wound 


1 Or, is. 


2 Add, and your sisters, 
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Jesus teaches in Parables, iv. 1-34. 

1 K«* 7T<lXtP l'/p£aTO StSd(TK€tV TTOpU 0oXa<T<TUP■ KCLl <71/1'- 

dyerai irpog avrov ox^o? 7 tXr(tto?, wcrre clvtov eif to 1 i tXoIop 
ipfiavTa KaO^aSai ip Tfl OaXacrcrfl, /ecu ira? 6 b\Xos irpos Tip* 

2 OaXao’crap eVf T/j? ytj$ qaap. /rat eSlSacncep airrouy ip 7rapaj3oXai y 
7 roAAa, kui eXeyep airrol y ey Tfl SiSu)qj avTov, ’A/conere' 


Parable of the Sower, iv. 3-9. 


3 

4 

5 


’I&w i^rjXOep 6 (nrtlpwp <nretpat. /ecu iyipeTO ip tu > <nrelpetp 
o pip eVecre v •wapit t*)p oSop, kou ijXOep tci 7reT€iPa koi KaTe<payep 
avTO. ku\ itXXo eVeerei/ eVi to 7reT/ooo(5ey ottov ovk el^ep yqp 


him. These are his mother and sisters 
and brothers. 

It is common to nascent religious 
movements that they break through 
the ties of nature and form new bonds 
which ardent spirits feel to be stronger 
and more real. But the new union 
brings also division; the new truth 
brings for a time, perhaps for a long 
time, not peace but a sword. ‘ Islam 
has broken all bonds,’ the early Moslems 
declared when the faith required them 
to fight against their own clansmen. 
In the Gospels there are sayings almost 
as freezing, as to the necessity for 
‘hating’ father and mother and brother. 
Does not Christ forbid one of his fol¬ 
lowers to go to his father’s funeral ? 
But while there is this uncompromising 
call to the sacrifice implied in the new 
and higher duty, there is never any 
pretence that the abandonment of 
family is not painful. Passages like 
Matth. x. 37-39 show no insensibility 
of the pain of such partings, and could 
not have been spoken by one who had 
not himself felt it. To take the story 
before us as an allegory of the transition 
of the Gospel from the Jews to the 
Gentiles (so Volkmar) is to do it much 
less than justice. To Gentile readers 
it would no doubt appeal strongly ; but 
to the Jewish Christian also it had its 
message, claiming him as in the highest 
6ense a kinsman of the Lord. 

iv. 1 - 34 . The Parables of Jesus. 
Mark has told us repeatedly how 
Jesus preached in various situations, 
and what an effect his preaching had ; 


but he has given us no specimeus of it. 
And yet he has given us some of the 
doctrine. The teaching of Jesus was 
preserved in the earliest yjeriod in two 
forms ; firstly in stories leading up to 
some saying of Christ, and secondly in 
discourses which were remembered for 
their own sake and could be trans¬ 
mitted without stories to carry them. 
The first form tended to pass into the 
second ; but what Mark has given us 
lip to this point is in the first, not in 
the second form. We now come to u 
section which is devoted to the teach¬ 
ing ; but we see at once that it does 
not put before us one of the synagogue- 
addresses of Jesus, which indeed, unre¬ 
ported as they were, with the very 
doubtful exception of Luke iv. 21-27, 
are lost to the world, but confines itself 
to one particular kind of teaching, of 
which Jesus was a master. What is 
given us is an account of the parables 
of Jesus ; three of these are reported ; 
then there is a discussion of the method 
of parables, and an elaborate interpre¬ 
tation of one of the stories. 

1. There was teaching by the sea before 
(ii. 13), and a great crowd by the sea 
(iii. 8, 9) where the boat was ordered as 
a precaution. If the article is read, 
‘‘the boat,” the writer will have re¬ 
membered that passage. The boat is 
put to the use for which it appeared 
there to be meant, namely, to enable 
the work of preaching to go on without 
interference by the crowd. There is no 
attempt to fix the date of this new day 
of teaching ; the day introduced by the 


1 Omit t6. 
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[Matthew xiii. 1-52; Luke viii. 4-18.] 

And he began again to teach by the seaside. And a i 
very great multitude of people assembles at the spot where 
he is, so that he got into the 1 boat and sat in the sea, and 
the whole multitude was close to the sea on the land. And he 2 
taught them much in parables, and said to them in his teaching: 
Hear! 


[Matthew xiii. 3-9; Luke viii. 5-8.] 

Look! The sower went out to sow. And so it was as he 3 

4 

sowed, that some fell on the road and the birds came and ate it 
up. And some of the seed again fell on the part of the field 5 
where the rock was, where it had not much earth, and it sprang 


vague statement that he began 1 again 
to teach by the seaside goes on through¬ 
out the chapter ; ver. 35 speaks of the 
evening, as if it were still the same 
day. 

2. The teaching went on for some 
time, and on this occasion it was in the 
form of parables. The words describe 
generally what he did this day, aDd 
then introduce the first parable Mark 
found in the collection. “In Parables,” 
cf. on iii. 23, xii. 1. The piece now 
following was known to Matthew and 
Luke also, and contained, after the 
parable of the Sower, explanations as 
to the method of which it was the 
chief example. The address begins 
with the summons “Hear,” so common 
in the prophets. The teacher is ready, 
and asks the attention of the crowd for 
what he is to say. 

3. The story, for which Jesus enlists 
the eyes of the multitude as he had 
just claimed their ears, is very simple. 
It is a story ; while it sets before us a 
very familiar figure, a countryman 
engaged in an ordinary operation of 
husbandry, it does bo in narrative form, 
and so brings the figure more vividly 
before us, and compels us to take an 
interest in him, and even to enter in 
some degree into his feelings as he 
carries on this occupation. It is the 
Bower who is spoken of; the man who 
has this piece of work to do, when the 


time calls for it. And now we are to 
be told of the various fates which 
befell the seed he cast abroad. First 
some fell on the road, for there was 
a road along one side of the field. 
This seed was thrown a little too far, 
or leaped out of the field upon the 
road. Here the seed could not per¬ 
form its office; it lay on the surface 
and found no entry, and the birds, 
which in the country are nowhere far 
away, soon came and carried it off. 

Here Luke says that the seed was 
“trodden down,” and that the birds 
“ of heaven ” ate it up. Luke’s version 
of the parable is shorter, and is con¬ 
sidered by Weiss to be more original, a 
view which Jtilicher does not share. 
In this verse Luke’s phrases show re¬ 
flection, and the customary tendency 
towards elegance ; and it may be 
observed that the author of the inter¬ 
pretation (ver. 15) knows nothing of 
the treading down, but only of the 
removal by birds. 

Here, then, the seed encountered 
obstacles which prevented it from 
accomplishing the design of Providence 
and the aim of the sower. 

5. There was a part of the field where 
the rock looked through or was covered 
with only a thin layer of earth. The 
story of the seed that fell here is told 
as if its fate was sealed the next day ; 
for the sake of a graphic story the 
experience of weeks is put into a few 


1 1 Began ' is a conventional form. Sco Hillman, Worte Jestt, p. 21. 


1 Or, a 
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6 7roXXtjv, /cat evdut e£averet\ev Sia to p.tj /3 a 6 os yrji' /cat 

otc avereiXev o tfXio? eKav/xarlcrOr] ica\ Sia to fxh ^X €lv p' L ^ av 

7 e^rjpdvQr}. /cat aXXo execrei/ et? to? cucavQ ap, /cat dvefirjcrav a t 

8 a/cavOai /cat avveirvi^av uvto, /cat KapTrov ovk eSwKev. /cat aXXa 

€7re<Tev etr ytjv Tr/v KaXyv, /cat e5/5oa KapTrov ctvafialvovTa /cat 

at/^ai/o/xei/a. 1 /cat ecpepev etp 2 TpiaKovra /cat ei? 2 eg^KOvra /cat et? 2 

9 e/caroK /cat eXeyey, “'O? e^et (ira UKOvetv a/cot/erw. 


words. These plants, unable to develop 
downwards, shot upwards, as agri¬ 
culturists assure us plants actually do : 
the story is the work of an acute 
observer. The consequence was un¬ 
avoidable. Even well-rooted plants 
might suffer from the heat {eKav/iariirOT}), 
but they would not shrivel up at once 
{t&ptI vOti), being well nourished from 
below, and recovering somewhat at 
night. Here also, then, the seed and 
the sower meet with obstacles. 

In Luke’s parable the failure of this 
part of the seed is differently accounted 
for. After sprouting itwithered, he says, 
because it had no moisture. The inter¬ 
pretation speaks of the want not of 
moisture but of roots, and so points 
rather to Mark’s version than Luke’s. 
Luke’s appears simpler at first 
sight, but is really not so close to 
the fact of the matter, and not so likely, 
therefore, to be original. 

7. Thoms are the plague of the 
farmer in the East, as weeds of various 
kinds are with us; and where they 
had established themselves in a field 
could scarcely be eradicated. Whether 
the thorns are visible, having already 
begun to grow, or whether the roots 
only are there, not of course unknown 
to the sower, makes no difference. The 
seed which fell on this part of the field 
was free from the dangers spoken of 
before ; there was soil to cover it, and 
depth of earth to receive its roots. 
But the thorns grew faster than the 
wheat, and the latter had no chance, 
being deprived of sun and air. It 
threw up green stalks, but they were 
failures. So here too, sower and seed 
met with reverse. 

8. The sower’s toil is not all disap¬ 
pointment and loss. Some of it yields a 
splendid return, in which he forgets all 
his discouragements. In the good soil, 
which is neither too shallow nor full of 


the roots of thorns, the seed accom¬ 
plishes its mission. The reading 
adopted connects “mounted up and 
increased” with “the seed” which is 
the subject of the sentence, and not 
with the “ fruit.” Jiilicher who adopts 
the other reading maintains (cul loc.) 
that “fruit” might embrace all that 
comes from the seed, stalk and ear as 
well as grain, but this is surely strained. 
It, or the plants rising from it, grow 
tall and develop leaf and ear. “Thirty 
and sixty and a hundred ” is an Ori¬ 
ental way of expressing the large in¬ 
crease, and makes a more telling 
picture than Luke’s “ hundredfold.” 

The parable is wound up with words 
which challenge the hearer to examine 
well what has been said, and to find 
out for himself its inner meaning (cf. 
Apoc. ii. 7, 11 etc., and xiii. 18, “Here 
is wisdom”). Are these words to be 
attributed to Jesus or to the evangelist? 
If to Jesus, it would appear to follow 
that he cannot have thought it neces¬ 
sary to furnish this parable with an 
interpretation, but must have thought, 
as in the case of parables which 
have no such appendix, that the dis¬ 
cerning could see its point without 
further assistance. If the words are 
due to the evangelist, he treats this 
parable as a typical example of the 
teaching of Jesus, giving the “ Hear !” 
at the beginning and this summons to 
understand at the close, both of which 
Jesus may often have used, though not 
specially in connection with parables. 
In this case the words may have no 
very great significance. If, on the con¬ 
trary, the evangelist, after writing 
down this parable, deliberately added 
the sign that there was something 
special to be looked for in what he had 
just written, and that the reader ought 
not to go further till he had found it 
out, what was the inner meaning he 


1 aOfa vbfLtvov. 

2 et’s, tv, or tv ; or tv three times, in later mss. written tv ; Latins, uuum. 
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up at once, because it had no depth of earth, and when the 6 
sun rose it suffered from the heat and because it had no root it 
withered. And some of it, again, fell among the thorns, and the 7 
thorns mounted up and choked it, and it bore no fruit. And 8 
some fell on the good ground, and bore fruit as it mounted 
up and increased , 1 and yielded as much as thirty 2 and sixty 2 
and a hundred . 2 And he said, He who has ears to hear, let 9 
him hear. 


wished his readers to look for ? In 
this case also it would seem that the 
reader’s attention would not have been 
thus challenged if an interpretation of 
the parable was just about to be given ; 
and the presence of this challenge shows 
that the interpretation which follows 
was not originally linked to the parable. 

Lending our ear, meantime, to the 
challenge, let us ask what, in the 
absence of any interpretation, we 
should conceive to be the point of this 
parable. The parable of the patched 
coat and that of the old wineskins 
could be read without any special 
interpretation ; no key is furnished to 
them and yet we are able to find out 
what they mean. Is this the case here 
also ? 

What must have occurred to the 
first hearers of the parable of the 
Sower,was that Jesus was telling themof 
a figure which was very familiar to them 
all and bidding them look first at the 
many obstacles in the way of his work, 
and then at the certainty of his success 
in the main and in the long run. What 
led him to think, they must have 
asked, of all those partial failures the 
sower meets with and then of the 
reward his labour does gain in the end ? 
All so true, and entering so accurately 
into the sower’s case ; how did Jesus 
know it nil ? He must know it from 
his own experience, because the task he 
iB labouring at has difficulties and 
failures too, and because he also looks for 
a reward of which ho is sure at last. 
What is he working at, the hearers 
would ask, and how cun he have met 
with experiences like those of the 
sower? Well, he is working at getting 
the people ready for the Kingdom 


which he says is at haud, and actually 
here ; and he does that by his preach¬ 
ing, he has made it the work of his life 
to preach to the people with that end. 
This story then must have arisen out 
of his experience as a preacher. He 
too has met with obstacles, and feels 
that much of bis preaching has been 
thrown away. Does he mean 11 s to 
find in his work a species of failure 
answering to each of the failures of 
the sower? Has his word fallen on 
hard places where it never could enter 
at all, and the birds of the air, in this 
case invisible, caught it away before 
it was ever thought of? Has his 
preaching fallen on shallow soil where 
it was welcomed at first but could not 
strike root? Has lie also felt that he 
had made converts only to find soon 
after that the hearts he thought he had 
impressed were too much engrossed 
with worldly cares and struggles to 
belong to him permanently? Perhaps 
he meant us to think of these details, 
perhaps not. At any rate lie meant 
that the message he preaches lias en¬ 
countered difficulties of various kinds. 
To some extent he is disappointed ; lie 
thought at first that all cars would lie 
quite open to him and that all hearts 
would be won by his lirst appeal; and 
now he finds it is not so; there are 
various kinds of men in the world, and 
men think of other tilings besides re¬ 
ligion. And yet, on the other band, he 
is not daunted by this experience. He is 
looking for success in the end, in spite 
of all these failures. Some people hear 
him ; not all are hard or frivolous or 
worldly. Those who give themselves 
to follow his teaching, they, he con¬ 
siders, will be in the Kingdom when it 


1 Or, fruit which mounted up and increased. 

2 Or, one thirty, one sixty, and one a hundred, or, “at the rate of thirty,” etc. 
Wellhaueen considers the confusion to be due to translation of the Aramaic a 
which could be rendered with either eft or iv {Skizzen u. Vorarbeilen, vi., 193). 
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The UBe of Parables, iv. 10 - 12 . 


10 Kai otc eyevero Kara /xoVa?, ripurrwv avTov ot irep'i ainrov 

11 (txiv to?? StoSeKa Ta? TrapafioXas. 1 icat eXeyev avrots, 'Y puv to 
p.voTTjpiov SeooTai Ttjg QacriXelas tov Oeov' e/cetVoi? to?? e£u> ev 

12 TrapafioXais t a iruvra ylverai, 'iva 

pXiirovTts pXiTriocrv Kal §j.rj tSucrvv, 

Kal aKovovrcs dKovuwi Kal pf| irwiAnv, 

(j-^Trore tTruj-rpolruTiv Kal auTois. 


cornea ; the work will be justified then, 
and its drawbacks all forgotten. 

The parable gives us under a thin 
disguise the experience of Jesus aa 
a preacher. Looking back on his 
preaching after it has gone on for some 
time, he tells us that it has not all been 
successful. But he is far from con¬ 
cluding that he must give it up or 
exchange the role of preacher for 
another. That no doubt has been sug¬ 
gested to him, though Mark says 
nothing of these suggestions; but he 
remains true to the simple conception 
he formed at first of his office and 
duty. The sower still goes forth to 
sow, and in spite of apparent failure is 
still sure of the harvest. 

10. Before giving any more parables 
(ver. 2), Mark, as well as the parallels, 
gives two explanatory sections, one as 
to the intention and effect of this 
method of teaching, the other as to 
the meaning of the parable already 
reported. Xo method could be more 
provocative of enquiry and discussion 
than that adopted by Jesus, and we 
cannot wonder that even in the inner 
circle such curiosity began to show itself. 

It is not the crowd who ask about 
the parable, but Jesus’ own circle. 
Outsiders must often have picked up 
the point of Jesus' parables very quick¬ 
ly (Mark xii. 12, however, is the only 
example where the effect produced by a 
parable is described); but one dis¬ 
posed to dwell on them would soon see 
in them deeper meanings than those 
which appeared at first. In the present 
instance it is his disciples who enquire, 
not the Twelve only, but a company of 
faithful ones, like those we found sitting 
round him and hanging on his words 
before (iii. 32). VVe shall again recognise 
such a following. “They asked him for 
the parables.” The enquiry is described 


very vaguely, and it is afterwards 
answered in two different ways. Mark 
must have meant to indicate a question 
about the nature and aim of parables 
generally, and so, in vv. 11, 12, we have 
an explanation of this method of teach¬ 
ing. Matthew agTees with this, for 
with him “the disciples” ask, “why 
do you speak to them in parables ? ” 
In Luke as in the Western reading here 
[D and Latins], they ask what this 
particular parable means. 

The enquiry is answered by all three 
Synoptists first in the one sense, and 
then in the other. First we have an 
answer as if the enquiry was as in 
Matthew, why do you speak in para¬ 
bles ? To this it is replied, that the 
hearers of the word are of two classes, 
the inner circle who are initiated, and 
those without, the uninitiated. To the 
former the secret of the Kingdom is 
already communicated. They know 
about the Kingdom and its coming. 
The latter, however, are not to hear 
that secret, it is to be kept concealed 
from them. The preaching which is 
addressed to them is not intended 
to lead them to a true understanding 
of the Gospel, and in their case it 
all takes place in a form to prevent 
them from knowing the secret which 
true disciples know. It is the divine 
intention that they should remain 
unenlightened ; scripture proves this, 
for does not Isaiah speak of those who 
see and hear with the outward senses, 
but remain all the time blind and deaf 
to the divine message, and is not this 
spoken of as the ordinance of God who 
has decreed that these persons should 
not repent nor be forgiven ? 

Thus Jesus declares that he speaks in 
parables in order that he may not be 
understood, and that the Jews who 
hear him may not be converted and 
saved. It is impossible to believe that 


1 rlt i) Tcapa.fi 0X77 aOn 7. 
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[Matthew xiii. 10-15; Luke viii. 9, 10.] 

And when he came to be in private, those who were io 
about him with the Twelve asked him for the parables. 1 
And he said to them, To you the mystery of the Kingdom of n 
God is committed but to those outside it all comes in parables, 
in order that 12 

“ seeing they may see and not perceive, 
and hearing may hear and not understand, 
lest they should convert and be forgiven.” 


lie either thought or said this ; and the 
question arises for us how such a 
sentiment came to be put in his mouth. 
The explanation is to be found in the 
history of the quotation from Isaiah in 
N. T. literature. The Gospel of Mark 
■was not the earliest work in which the 
passage is used as it is here. It is used 
in the epistle to the Romans xi. 8 (cf. 
also Dent. xxix. 4, Isa. xxix. 10) in a 
passage where the Apostle Paul is 
seeking to account for the strange fact 
that Israel, the people of the promises, 
lias not accepted the Gospel. To him 
it is an evident fact that Israel as a 
whole is ‘ hardened ’ (cf. Mark iii. 5, 
where the same fact appears to be in 
view), and he finds warrant in Scripture 
for believing that this hardening was 
not unforeseen in the divine plan but 
was deliberately ordained by God for 
ends afterwards to be made clear. 
“The rest,” that is Israel, “were 
hardened,” Rom. xi. 7. “Hardening 
in part has happened to Israel,” ver. 
25. With Isaiah the words are perhaps 
ironical, but to Paul they state a fact 
which stands plain before his eyes. To 
those after Paul it did not become less 
a fact than it had been to him (see John 
xii. 40, Acta xxviii. 26-28) ; and our 
passage is most simply explained if we 
refer it to the same effort on the part of 
the Church to account for that strange 
dispensation. How did it coine that 
the Jews to whom Jesus first addressed 
his preaching were not converted by it, 
bad no ear for it? The answer to this 
question was sought in the parabolic 
method of Jesus’ teaching. To the 
Bccond generation after the Gospel 
teaching, much of the original message 
was already obscure, though not on 
that account less sacred ; and the para¬ 


bles in particular appeared to be full of 
deep mysteries only to be understood 
by those possessing a special key to 
them. No wonder then that the Jews 
had not understood them ; nay had not 
this mode of teaching been adopted in 
order that the Jews might not under¬ 
stand ; was it not necessary if they 
were to be hardened, as God’s plan 
implied, that they should receive the 
Gospel in a form in which it could do 
them no good ? 

To us, the question why Jesus spoke 
in parables needs no elaborate answer. 
He did so because his thought and 
his speech were oriental; because lie 
thought concretely, in images and 
examples, because it was more natural 
to him to present a truth in living 
figures which could not be forgotten, 
than in formal statements. It may also 
be considered with regard to those 
parables which have the Kingdom for 
their theme, that his views about the 
nature of the Kingdom were so widely 
different from those of his countrymen 
that he could scarcely slate to them 
all that he thought about it without 
offending them. In a parable, on the 
other hand, truth insinuates itself into 
the mind gently and produces con¬ 
viction without apparently trying to 
do so. 

In Matthew we observe that the 
quotation from Isaiah is put to quite a 
different use from that in Mark. In 
Mark, Jesus teaches in parables in 
order that the Jews may be hardened, 
according to the divine decree; in 
Matthew because they are hardened 
already. In Mark the parabolic method 
is a precaution, that the decree may 
not be interfered with ; in Matthew, 
it is a punishment. 


1 Or, what this parable was. 
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Interpretation of the Parable of the Sower, iv. 13 - 20 . 

13 Kcu Xeyei avTOi ?, Ovk oiSutc tjjv it apafioXtjv TavTtjv, kcu ttw 9 

14 irdiras raf irapaftoXus yvwcrecrOe ; 6 crireipwv tov Xoyov crireipei. 

15 OVTOl Se eicriv oi irapa Tt]v oSov ottou crirelpeTai 6 Xoyog, kui 
otov ciKOvcroocriv, ei j9vs ep^eTai 6 SaTara? kcu a’lpei tov Xoyov tov 

16 ecrirappevov e«? avTOu 9. kcu ovto'i eicriv dpolwg oi eirl tu ireTpwot] 

crireipopevoi, ol otuv ciKOvcrwcriv tov Xoyov ev6v f peTO. \apa<; 

17 Xapfiavovcriv clvtov, koi ovk e\ovcriv pi^av ev eavroi p dXXd irpocr- 
Kaipol eicriv, eira yevop-evr]? 6 Xl\fsews rj Sicoy/xov Slu tov Xoyov, 

18 evOus aKavSaXl^ovTat. kui uXXoi eicriv oi el$ ra? ciKavOas cnreipo- 

19 pievoi' ovtoI eicriv oi tov Xoyov ciKOvcravTes, koi ai p.epip.vai tov 


Matthew gives here (xiii. 16, 17) the 
verses felicitating the disciples on what 
they, differing from the multitude in 
this, actually see and hear. In Luke 
the words occur (x. 28, 24) after the 
praise Jesus lifted up to the Father for 
what He had revealed and delivered to 
him, His Son; as if to indicate that the 
disciples also shared the knowledge of 
that mystery. The true connection of 
the words may be different from either 
of these. They seem to belong to the 
thought represented in Luke xi. 29-86, 
where the things going on in Jesus’ 
mission are said to be greater than those 
which drew the Queen of Sheba to the 
court of Solomon, or those which led 
the men of Niniveh to repent. 

13. Now we come to a saying of Jesus 
which implies that the disciples had 
asked to have one particular parable 
explained to them. In the source the 
question must have been as Luke gives 
it (viii. 9; ef. the Western reading, 
Mark iv. 10); and the singular “para¬ 
ble” was changed by Mark into the 
plural “parables,” because the answer 
he was to give first was about the 
intention of the parables generally. 
The disciples, then, have confessed 
themselves ignorant of the meaning of 
the parable just spoken, and Jesus com¬ 
ments on their ignorance. Those in 
their position, to whom the secret of 
the Kingdom has been given, and who, 
for this must be the idea implied here, 
are destined to teach others, they ought 
to know the meaning of the parables one 
and all, and if they do not of themselves 
attain this knowledge, it must be com¬ 
municated to them specially. Jesus 
therefore proceeds to give them the 


Interpretation of the parable of the 
Sower. These considerations do not 
belong to the original situation, but to 
a later period when the parables had 
grown obscure, and it was thought that 
the disciples must have been specially 
enlightened in order to interpret them. 
Nor can the following interpretation be 
recognized as one which only Jesus 
himself could possibly have given of 
the parable. Instead of dwelling on the 
central point the story was told to 
illustrate, and showing what light it 
casts on Jesus’ policy and action, the 
exposition now given fixes on the details 
of the story which we saw to be un¬ 
important for its original bearing, and 
treats them as in themselves very 
important and interesting. While Jesus 
told the story to show how he went on 
preaching although he met with many 
a discouragement, and what he expected 
from it, we now' have it treated as a 
lecture on the various kinds of human 
character, as affected by the Gospel. 
The parable is made not an argument 
but an allegory, in which not one great 
lesson but a number of co-ordinate 
lessons are taught. It is true its 
Jiilicher points out. that the story is 
not fully allegorized, a number of its 
features being left without any inter¬ 
pretation. Attention is not fixed on 
the person of the sower or on the origin 
of his message, nor are the details of 
the harvest dwelt on as in Matthew's 
interpretation of the parable of the 
Wheat and the Tares, Matth. xiii. 36-48. 
But while it is not allegorized as much 
as it might have been, it is allegorized, 
as Jiilicher admits. Meanings are sug¬ 
gested for its images, which the first 
hearers cannot have had time to think 
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Ill 


[Matthew xiii. 18-23; Luke viii. 11-15.] 

And he saya to them, Do you not know 1 this parable, and 13 
how are you to know all the parables ? The aower sows 14 
the word. And these are those on the road where the word 15 
is sown; as soon as they hear it Satan comes at once and takes 
away the wordwhich is sown in them. And those similarly who 16 
are sown on the rocky part are those who when they hear 
the word receive it at once with joy; and they have no root 17 
in themselves, but are only for the moment; then when affliction 
or persecution arises on account of the word, they at once take 
offence. Another class again are those who are sown among 18 
the thorns; these are people who hear the word, and the cares 19 


of; instead of a piece of picture-language 
thrown out for a present practical 
purpose it is turned into a series of 
reflections. 

14. First, then, we are told that 
the sower sows the word : who the 
sower is, is not said ; not he but the 
seed, which is the word, is to be spoken 
of in its various fortunes. The word 
is that which to Christ and the early 
Christians was the chicfest of all words, 
viz. the message about the Kingdom 
God was sending, and to which He was 
calling men. Here the interpretation 
is faithful to the position Jesus un¬ 
doubtedly took up in his preaching, in 
that he preached not himself but the 
Kingdom. Devoted as he was to the 
word of the Kingdom, it is very possible 
that lie did reflect on the various causes 
which prevented its reception. The 
parable is intelligible enough if we say 
it is a story about the Kingdom and the 
hindrances to belief in it. We shall 
see as wo go on how this answers. 

15. Instead of saving that the road 
represents such a claBS of hearers, the 
evangelist suys, “Those on the road,” 
as if he were speaking of the seed and not 
of the soil. Hut the expression is an 
abbreviated one. The full form would 
be, “Those referred to in the case 
where the seed tell on the road.” We 
are to think of a class of hearers of the 
word, of those, namely, into whose mind 
the word never enters at all. The hard¬ 
ness of their hearts would be enough to 
account for this. If the word makes no 
impression on a man, it is not necessary 


that it should be artificially carried 
away from him. But the birds were 
in the parable, and so the interpretation 
takes them in, and makes of them those 
winged agents of evil who were con¬ 
stantly seeking to thwart God’s plans 
and to whom all mischief was attri¬ 
buted. 

16. For those plants in thin Boil which 
grow quickly and as quickly wither, an 
analogy is soon found in human charac¬ 
ter. There are persons quickly moved 
to feeling, and exciting high hopes in 
the preacher, but with no depth in 
which a spiritual principle can take 
root and enter on a growth nothing 
can check. What came to them lightly 
goes lightly; they are not made for 
constancy. As soon as they realize the 
consequences of their acts, as soon as 
friends look on them coldly, or the in¬ 
former is seen in the distance, they feel 
that that is not what they bargained 
for, and that they must wait for quieter 
times before declaring for the cause. In 
this verse we are reminded of the early 
period of the Church rather than of that 
of Christ himself, who might foresee the 
persecution of his followers but did not 
witness it. 

18. The fate of the seed among the 
thorns suggests persons hearing the 
Gospel message who have a stronger 
nature than those last spoken of. The 
better life begins in them and strikes 
deeper root than in the last case ; but 
if the Gospel lays strong hold on them, 
other things compete with it in their life, 
and they have not enough determination 


1 Or, You do not know. 
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aiu>vo$ kcli f] airaTt) tov ttXovtov kcx'i al tt ep'i tu Xonra eTriOvplat 
20 eiG7rop€v6fievai (rvvirviyovcnv tov Xoyov, kcu UKapTro p ylveTai. /ccii 
etcetvol eiatv ol eirt Tqv yn v T h v Ka ^b v a " 1 rapevres, ovrive f aKovovaiv 
tov Xoyov kcu TrapaSexovTai kcii Kapiro<po povcnv ev 1 TpiuKOvra 
KCLt ev 1 e£t]KOVTa kui ev 1 ckutov. 


The Lamp not to be hidden, iv. 21-25. 


2 1 Kai eXeyev avTois oti epxcTat 6 Au^vof Iva viro tov 

poSiov TeOy rj vi ro Ttjv kXivtjv ; ovx ’Iva eiri Tqv Xvxviav TeOp ; 

22 OV yap ecrTLV 2 KpvTTTOV, eav pq 7va (fiavepwOr]' ovSe eyeveTO 

23 cnroKputfiov, aXX’ 'tva eXQp eiy (pavepov. el Tif exei < ^ rra UKOveiv 


to give up all for the sake of the treasure 
they have found. The reflective style 
of these verses seems to point to a 
mature experience of the reception the 
Gospel met with on the part of men 
engaged in worldly callings and in the 
life of society. Compare I Tim. vi. 6 
sqq. On the theme of giving up all for 
the Gospel Christ himself generally 
strikes a stronger note. Compare the 
parable of the Pearl and such passages 
as Matth. xix. 21 sq., vi. 24 sq. 

20. No comment is called for here, but 
the question arises whether Christ him¬ 
self could naturally dwell on the different 
rates at which believers profit by their 
faith, or whether this does not imply 
a Church, in which such observations 
naturally suggest themselves. In the 
parable of the Talents also, the rates of 
increase differ, and that parable may 
possibly be regarded as authentic, 
though belonging to the very close of 
the ministry. Of the interpretation as 
a whole it must be said that if not 
authentic it is very early, and that it is 
not impossible that it may be based on 
words Jesus used in speaking of the 
parable. It compares favourably with 
the interpretation of the parable of the 
Tares and the Wheat (Matth. xiii. 37-43), 
which is much more allegorizing and 
shows the ideas of the early Church 
more plainly. In the present piece 
there is nothing to show that Matthew 
and Luke did not follow Mark, cutting 
off his redundancies (which make his 
version the longest of the three) and 

'Compare the newly discovered so-called 
Logic. Jetu, which, however, are much later. 


otherwise improving and correcting 
him. Matthew individualizes Mark’s 
classes of hearers, giving each with a 
singular. Luke adds here and there a 
beautiful phrase out of his rich Christian 
language. - The reader will compare 
what we saw the parable to mean when 
considered by itself in the light of the 
original circumstances (p. 107). 

21. We now come to a set of sayings of 
Jesus which Mark collects here with¬ 
out insisting in any May that this is 
the original or the right place for 
them. He introduces each piece with 
the formula f\eyev, which means no 
more than ‘ This was one of his sayings,’ 
or ‘He used to say.’ Such a heading 
might be prefixed to individual sayings 
in an early collection of such reminis¬ 
cences. 1 It implies that the circum¬ 
stances in which the saying was spoken 
either are not remembered or are a 
matter of indifference. Now, some of 
the sayings collected here in Mark 
occur in Matthew and Luke in contexts 
which show quite clearly what these 
evangelists supposed them to mean. 
The student has to consider both what 
these sayings mean in the various con¬ 
texts in which they are found elsewhere, 
and what meaning they are apparently 
meant to convey in Mark. 

One of the sayings of the Master was 
about a lamp, and the object for which 
a lamp is prepared in the evening. 
"Epxcrai, “comes,” does not suggest that 
the lamp is brought into the room from 

Each of these is introduced with the formula, 
Aryfi ’Iijtrov?. 




- Add rt. 
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of the present life and the false enticements of wealth and 
the thought of other objects of desire, these all come in and 
choke the word so that it proves unfruitful. And those who 20 
were sown on the good ground, they are those who hear the 
word and welcome it and bear fruit thirty or sixty or a 
hundredfold. 1 


[Matthew v. 15 , x. 26 ; Luke viii. 16 - 18 , xi. 33 , xii. 2.] 

And he said to them, Is the lamp brought to be put 21 
under the bushel, or under the bed? Is it not brought to be 
set on the lampstand ? For there is nothing hidden except 22 
that it should come to light, nor is anything made a secret 
except that it might come into publicity. If any one has 23 


some other apartment; the houses in 
the parables are one-rooined dwellings, 
and the lamp shines at the street-door ; 
see Luke xi. 33. It would be prepared 
in a corner of the room, and then came 
the question where it was to be placed. 
How irrational, when the lamp is 
trimmed and lighted and comes out 
into the room, to put it in a position 
where it cannot light up the dwelling ; 
under the wooden measure, in which 
the flour is measured for the day’s bread, 
or under the bed, where it can only 
light part of the floor ! One puts it 
high up on the lampstand, so that its 
rays can spread all round and into every 
corner! 

In this context, where Luke as well 
as Mark gives it, the little parable of 
the Lamp affords a lesson about the 
interpretation of the parable which has 
just been recorded. The disciples are 
those who know what the parables 
mean ; the interpretation has been 
given to them alone. Arid they ought 
to communicate that knowledge, not to 
keep it to themselves. This connection 
can scarcely be genuine. That it is 
what Mark Imd in view is, however, 
made certain by ver 22, where he goes 
on to speak of the use of a knowledge 
which for any reason has been hidden, 
or communicated only to a few. The 
knowledge of Christ’s meaning in the 
parables has been given to the diseiples 
only. But it ought not to be concealed 
permanently. On the contrary, it is 
said, there is'iio other ohjeet in hiding 


a thing, but that it may be exhibited 
(when the right time comes); if a thing 
has been made a secret, that can only 
have been done with a view to its pub¬ 
lication (when the moment arrives 
which the whole transaction had in 
view). It belongs to the nature of a 
mystery that it should be unveiled. 

In this context this can only mean 
that there was at one time in Christ’s 
following some doctrine or doctrines 
which were regarded as esoteric, and 
not to be communicated to the world, 
but that the time came, or was expected 
to come, for throwing off reserve about 
them. That Jesus himself may have 
contemplated this change cannot be 
denied. He spoke both of the Kingdom 
and of his own Messiahship in a veiled 
way, and he led his disciples to views 
which he did not wish them to pro¬ 
claim at once. But this reticence 
which he enjoined so often could only 
be temporary. The time must come 
when it would be their duty to proclaim 
their Master as Messiah and the King¬ 
dom as no longer coming but come. If 
the Kingdom was in the meantime a 
mystery, yet a mystery was a thing 
meant to be revealed at its due 
time. 

To Mark, however, and to his age 
the words must have put on other 
meanings. The hint “ He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear! ” would 
convey an admonition that the time 
had come to give up some pieee of 
reserve in Christian teaching. That 


1 Or, one thirty, etc. 
H 
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24 

25 


cucouerw. /cat eXeyev auTotg, BXeVeTe ti axovere. ev d> peTpco 

fieTpeiTe p-erpySi'icreTou up.lv xai tt po<TTedrj<Tercu vplv. 09 yap 

e\ei, SoOyireTCU auT(p' k at 09 ovk ex«, k at o ex« dpSwerat onr’ 
* ^ 
auTOv. 


Parable of the man who sleeps while his seed is growing, iv. 26-29. 

26 Kat eXeyev, Ovroog €<tt)v f) ( 3 a<nXela tov Seov, cog dvdpco 7 rog 

27 fidXrj tov (jiropov ein Ttjg yrjg, kgu KadevSy /cat eyeiprjrai vvkto. 
/cut Tjpipav, /cat 6 enropog @Xa<TT<i kcu prjKvvrp-ai cog ovk oioev 


reserve was practised we see from 
1 Cor. ii. and Heb. vi. 

In Luke xi. 34 and Mattli. v. 15, 16 
the parable of the Lamp stands in other 
connections. In Luke the lamp is 
simply the new light, greater than any 
which has shone before, which has 
opened on mankind in the Gospel. The 
single eye can behold it, and the whole 
person then becomes illuminated. (In 
Matth. vi. 22 the single eye appears in 
a different relation ; it is the eye which 
is not distracted by the world’s vain 
shows). In Matth. v. 14-16 the dis¬ 
ciples are the lamp, the light of 
which must illuminate not only the 
Jewish land but the world ; by their 
good works the world’s attention is 
to be drawn to them and to their 
doctrine. 

The hidden thing which is to be 
made public occurs again, Matth. x. 26 
and Luke xii. 2 ; and in these passages 
the disciples are exhorted not to be 
intimidated by their adversaries, but 
to preach boldly all that they have 
learned of the Gospel. All Christian 
truth is to be preached, even what was 
formerly private and was spoken of 
only in the inner circle. 

24. These counsels, as they stand 
here, are for students and teachers of 
Christian truth. Such persons are ad¬ 
monished to look carefully into what 
they hear from the source of truth. It 
has been described(ver. ll)as a mystery, 
and they are to be faithful to the trust 
thus given to them, to enquire more 
deeply into it and not to deal with it 
as if all of it lay on the surface. If 
they bring from it unsuspected stores 
of truth and deal out to their hearers 
far more than the text would have led 


them to expect, their faculty will grow 
of bringing to light the hidden riches 
of the word. Even more than they 
have sought for will be given them, 
and this is reinforced by the common 
proverb: “He who has grows richer 
and he who has not grows poorer.” 

These sentences, as brought together 
in Mark, point to the spiritual or alle¬ 
gorical method of Scripture interpreta¬ 
tion, which considers that the obvious 
meaning of the sacred words is their 
least important meaning and that they 
are all full of mysteries which the 
student must apply his ingenuity to 
bring to light. That such treatment 
should have been applied very early to 
words of Jesus is not wonderful (cf. 
1 Cor. ii. 14, 15). The phrases con¬ 
nected together by Mark in this section 
occur in Matthew in contexts of their 
own. The verse “ In what measure . . . ” 
stands in Matth. vii. where it refers to 
the judgments men form of each other’s 
character and actions. The phrase 
“shall be added to you” 1 is spoken in 
Matth. vi. 33 of the truth that he who 
seeks the Kingdom and righteousness of 
God will not find himself destitute of 
worldly things which he has given up 
seeking. And the verse ‘‘ He that hath, 
to him shall be given, etc.,” seems to 
be in its original position in the parable 
of the talents, Mt. xxv. 29, Luke xix. 
26. Matthew and Luke each give that 
saying twice : the second time in that 
parable ; the first in the present par¬ 
able-discourse. In Luke it stands in 
the same position as in Mark ; Matthew, 
who is not at this point accompanying 
Mark, has given this saying already in 
his statement (xiii. 12) about the use of 
parables. 


1 Said by Dalman, I Forte Jetu, p. 183, to be In the passive in order to avoid the use 0 / the 
divine name. 
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ears to hear, let him hear. And he said to them, Consider 24 
carefully what you hear. With what measure you measure it 
will be measured out to you, and even more shall be added to 
you. For he who has, to him shall be given; and he who 25 
has not, even what he has shall be taken away from him. 

[Cf. Matthew xiii. 24 - 30 .] 

And he said, So is the Kingdom of God, as if a man had 26 
cast his seed upon the ground, and should then sleep and 27 
wake night and day, and the seed spring up and grow tall, he 


26. Here Mark is alone ; and he evi¬ 
dently had no tradition as to the place 
of this parable in the narrative ; it is 
introduced quite loosely. In ver. 11 
we were told that parables were only 
for the multitude ; but in ver. 10 Jesus 
was alone with the disciples, and the 
situation has not been changed ; vv. 
24, 25 are Btill for the disciples. To 
save his consistency Mark should have 
brought the multitude on the scene 
again, but he has not done so. 

Another parable, then, on the same 
theme as the first. But this time it is 
not the operation of sowing that is 
to be thought of, but what happens 
when that work is done. It is the 
Kingdom of Clod that is illustrated by 
this story, or picture, for it is scarcely 
a story. Of the Kingdom of God we 
have not heard in Mark since the open¬ 
ing announcement in i. 15; and if we 
had no Gospel before us but this one we 
should have some difficulty in knowing 
what view Jesus took of it. This 
parable evidently only throws light on 
it from one side. We are not told 
about the Kingdom in a systematic 
way, only one particular feature of it is 
cleared up. No doubt that is true 
of all the parables dealing with the 
theme. 

“ So is the Kingdom of Heaven as a 
m m had cast (nor.) seed on the ground, 
and should then go on (pres.) sleeping 
and waking as night and day pass by, 
and the seed should shoot forth,” etc. 
The constructions are awkward and 
broken, and the Kingdom is not likened 
to any particular person or thing, as is 
elsewhere done, but to a condition that 
occurs in a ijertain department of life. 
At one particular juncture in the ex¬ 
perience of the sower, a situation 
presents itself with which the King¬ 


dom of God, of course at the time when 
the parable was spoken, may be com¬ 
pared. After the seed is sown, what 
does the sower do, and what happens 
to the seed ? This is the situation. 
The sower has an ea9y mind ; he does 
not consume himself in anxiety, he 
knows there is nothing more for him to 
do in the meantime, and he just waits, 
sleeps and wakes as nights and days 
pass quietly along. But the seed is 
not idle though he is not bending over 
it. The earth takes charge of it, and 
does what human care and pains avail 
not to effect, making it to grow up in 
natural course, to fulfil the sower’s 
hopes. First the green shoot appears 
above the brown earth, then the ear 
runs up the stalk and appears at the 
top (it is wheat, of course, that is 
spoken of) and then, as the ultimate 
and satisfying fact (irXijpijs <rIros in 
the nominative), there is the solid 
grain filling the ear. The sower has 
apparently nothing to do with all that; 
it is the earth that does it all, whether 
he is looking on or not. But the time 
comes when he is called upon again to 
act. When the indications take place 
that the corn is ripe, then he sends out 
his reapers. 

What would this parable mean to 
those who first heard it? It would be 
spoken when Jesus felt himself to have 
done his sowing. He preached about a 
Kingdom, and yet there was nothing of 
the kind to point to outwardly. Where 
was the Kingdom he announced so con¬ 
fidently as being at hand or actually 
there? He means that he can wait, as 
the sower does; this is what the dis¬ 
cerning hearer would gather from his 
story. He has done his part, and he 
believes that what he has done is not 
lost; though the result does not yet 
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28 avTOf. avTopan] y ytj Kapiroipopet, irpurrov \6pTOv, eirev arraxvv, 

29 citcv Tr\i]pt]f (tit os iv Tw <TTa\vt. otov tie irapaSol 6 xapiros, 
evQvs cnrotTTeWei to Speiravov, oti irapea-TyKev 6 Oepia-pds. 


Parable of the Mustard seed, iv. 30-32. 

30 Kat eXeyev, Ilwf 6 p.OLwa-wp.ev t>jv fiaa-iXelav too deov, y iv 

31 tl'vi airrtjv it apafioXg Owpev; ws kokkw a-ivdirews, o? otov a-irapy 

’ ' ~ / A f ~ f ~ 1 \ ~ 

€7 Tl Trj$ Y*1?> fJ.UCpOT€pOV OV 7TGVT(i)P TWV <TlT€pfJ.aT(i)V TIDV €1Tl Trj$ 

32 yrjs, icai otov a-wapy, ava/ 3 alva ica'i ylverrai pel^ov Trdvrwv twv 
Xayavwv tcai -woiel /cXatSoKf peyaXovs, werre Svvaa-dai viro Tyv 
(TKiau avTov ra 7 T 6 T 6 ti/a tov ovpavov KUTaa’Krji/ovv . 


The Method of Parables: another statement, iv. 33, 34. 

33 Kai TOiavTais irapafioXals TroXXalg iXaXei auTOis tov Xoyov, 

34 ySvvavTO axoveiv' ywp\s (Sc TrapafioXrjs ovk eXaXei auTois, 
kot iSiav <Sc Tots iSlols paOyTais eireXvev irdvTa. 


appear, still it is not doubtful, the seed 
is growing, the harvest must come soon. 
Did the hearers take the words about 
sending out the reapers at the end to 
apply to Jesus himself? It is unlikely 
that he meant them to do so. The 
waiting attitude, the certainty of the 
result for which he had laboured, that 
is the point of the comparison. Nor 
should we be too sure that in this as in 
other parables of growth Jesus meant 
to indicate the view that the Kingdom 
was to arrive gradually by development, 
rather than suddenly by the act of God. 
He always believed that the final advent 
of the Kingdom would take place by the 
act of God. The prophetic ministry 
was to prepare the way for that last 
act. But it was very near at hand ; it 
would burst on the world before the 
disciples had gone over the cities of 
Israel. If there was a pause before the 
final act, it was not strange ; the same 
thing happened in the natural world in 
the case of the sower. 

Thus while the parable of the Sower 
tells us of the difficulties and disappoint¬ 
ments connected with'the teaching, and 
of the hope by which the teacher was 
consoled, this one tells of his trust in 
other powers than his own to finish 
what he has begun. The evangelist no 


doubt, as Jiilicher says, would think at 
the end of the parable of the angels and 
of the return of Messiah from the skies ; 
but to Jesus himself probably this was 
no part of the lesson. When we con¬ 
sider this parable and what it meant at 
first, we see without difficulty why 
Jesus taught in parables. That method 
enabled him to avoid harsh contradic¬ 
tions of the hopes cherished by his 
countr 3 "men, and at the same time to 
insinuate into their minds his own 
spiritual views. 

Matthew’s parable of the Tares and 
the Wheat is an expanded version of 
this shorter one of Mark. The follow¬ 
ing terms are found in both; ( 1 ) the 
man who has sowed his field ; ( 2 ) his 
sleeping ; (3) the shooting of the corn 
and its producing fruit; (4) the waiting 
till the harvest; (5) the reaping. It is 
scarcely conceivable that Mark's short 
piece, containing ideas which Jesus 
might himself entertain, is extracted 
from the longer piece of Matthew in 
which problems of church government 
appear which could scarcely be within 
Jesus’ own sphere of vision. 

30. This parable with its counterpart 
of the Leaven is found detached in Luke 
xiii. 18-21 ; and Mark also found it 
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does not know how. Of herself the earth bears fruit, first 28 
the green shoot, then the ear, then there is the full corn in 
the ear. But when the fruit allows, he immediately sends 29 
out the sickle, because the harvest is come. 


[Matthew xiii. 31 , 32 ; Luke xiii. 18 , 19 .] 

And he said, How shall we compare the Kingdom of 30 
God, or in what parable shall we place it ? We may 31 
compare it to a grain of mustard seed, which when it is sown 
on the earth is smaller than any of the seeds that are on 
the earth, yet when it is sown it mounts up and becomes 32 
greater than all the herbs and puts out great branches, so 
that the birds of heaven can lodge under its shadow. 


[Matthew xiii. 34 , 35 .] 

And in many such parables did he speak the word to 33 
them, as they were able to hear it; but without a parable 34 
he did not speak to them. And in private he gave inter¬ 
pretations of everything to his own disciples. 


detached, and giveB it without its coun¬ 
terpart, with the little introduction 
(omitted by Matthew) in which Jesus 
is looking about for a simile to show 
forth the nature of the Kingdom he is 
preaching. Here we see Jesus In the 
act of making a parable, and observe 
his method. A parable is a comparison ; 
instead of defining the Kingdom and 
placing it in the proper logical cate¬ 
gories, so as to approach the notion from 
various sides, Jesus asks to what it may 
properly be compared. What familiar 
experience provides it with a fitting 
illustration? This evidently ought to 
stand at the head of all the parables. 
It was thus that Jesus came to employ 
this method. The Kingdom could not 
be defined ; Jesus could not say in so 
many words all he thought about it; 
only by such simple comparisons could 
he declare his thought. 

In Luke the oldest form of this little 
discourse is found. What we find there 
is a story about a man (cf. Mark iv. 26) 
who selected a certain seed, a seed of 
mustard, afid sowed it all alone, not, as 
usually, in a handful, in a certain spot 
in his garden. 1 Matthew says he sowed 


this one seed in his field, which seems 
less likely. Mark drops the story and 
says nothing about the man, but only 
about the seed itself, not improving, 
surely. All he states is that when this 
seed, which is said by an hyperbole to 
be smaller than all the other seeds, is 
sown in the earth it grows Into a sur¬ 
prisingly large plant, which quickly 
overtops the other garden herbs that 
are growing round about it, and throws 
out branches so as to cast a broad 
shadow in which the birds may settle 
and rest. In Luke and Matthew the 
mustard plant becomes a tree and causes 
commentators to think not of the simple 
mustard, but of another plant, one 
which no one would think of sowing in 
his garden. The touch about the birds 
reminds us of O.T. phraseology (cf. 
Ezek. xvii. 23, xxxi. 6), and easily lent 
itself to far-reaching thoughts of the 
Kingdom and its universal shelter. 
What Jesus originally meant by the 
very homely figure was just that a 
movement like his was not to be judged 
by its possibly humble beginning. Jesus 
confesses that his cause is to the outward 
eye a small affair, John the Baptist 


1 See Koetsvold, De Qelijken'taen Jetu, p. 4B. This is a charming work. 
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The Storm on the Lake, iv. 35-41. 


35 Kai Xeyei auroti ev CKelvy Ty ypepa o\fslas yevopevys, A ie\6oo- 

36 pev eif to irepav. Kai a<f>evre f tov oxXov TrapaXapfiavovcriv avrov 

37 a )? yv €v Tip ttXoiw, kcli aXXa tt Xola yv peT avTou. /cat ylverai 
XaIXa\[f peydXy avepov, Kai Ta KvpciTa eTrtfiaXXev ei$ to ttXoiov, 

38 io<TTe ySy yepi£e<rdai to ttXoiov. Kai avTos yv ev Ty irpvpvy eir'i 
to tt po(TK€<paXaiov KaOevStav' /cat eyeipoucriv outov kcu Xeyovcriv 

39 auTip, A iSaarKaXe, ov peXei croi oti cnroXXvpeOa ; /cat SieyepOeis 
C7T eTtptjcrev tw ctvepip, /cat elirev Ty daXdcray, TZiunra, TretplpaxTO. 

40 /cat e/coVa/rey 6 avepoi, /cat eyeveTO yaXyvy peydXy. Kai etxe v 


with his disciples may have bulked more 
largely before the country than Jesus 
with his (cf. John iii. 30). Much larger 
than the mustard was, no doubt, that 
plant to which the system of the Phari¬ 
sees was likened, and which Jesus de¬ 
clared was to be rooted up because it 
was not planted by the heavenly Father 
(Matthew xv. 13). The view indicated 
by the parable does not stretch ambi¬ 
tiously into the future. As in the other 
parables of growth, we have the strong 
and quiet conviction that the work 
which is being done will last, and that 
other forces besides that of the preacher 
are nursing it and will bring it to 
maturity. What is specially claimed 
here is that the work Jesus is doing 
will soon surpass all that is at first 
thought likely, perhaps also that it will 
afford shelter and refreshment to many. 

33. The ‘they 1 to whom he speaks 
here must be the public, as the private 
instructions are mentioned separately. 
The ‘ they ’ to whom he spoke vers. 
21, 24 are the disciples or teachers. 
Here, therefore, we have a loose joint 
in the narrative. Vers. 33, 34 may 
have stood originally after the parable 
of the Sower, which was spoken to the 
crowd. They repeat the statement of 
ver. 2, that he spoke to the multitudes 
in parables, and state in a sentence the 
contents of vers. 10-12. 

Two views of the parabolic teaching 
are here placed side by side. First, we 
are told that Jesus spoke the word to 
the multitudes in parables as they were 
able to hear it; he adapted himself to 
the capacity of his hearers, and did not 
make his teaching too difficult for them. 
This implies that they understood him, 
even when he spoke in parables ; and 
as to the nature of his parables, that 


they were not intended to conceal but 
to reveal truth, and that they served 
that purpose even without interpreta¬ 
tions. In the second place, we have the 
view that the outer circle was treated 
to parables while the inner got the 
interpretations. This corresponds to 
what we had before ; the parables were 
not meant to be understood by those 
who first heard them ; they were calcu¬ 
lated to conceal truth, and were of 
no use without the interpretation, 
which was only supplied to the inner 
circle. The writer combines these two 
views by stating them close together, 
almost in one sentence. But this does 
not remove their essential disagreement. 

Matthew xiii. 34, 35 gives the first of 
these disparate utterances, and finds 
the speaking in parables to be accord¬ 
ing to prophecy. He then proceeds to 
give, in place of the general statement 
about interpretations, the interpreta¬ 
tion of the one parable of the Tares and 
the Wheat. 

iv. 35—v. 43. We pass here into a 
new phase of Mark’s narrative. We 
have had, after the opening scenes at 
Capernaum (chap, i.), the stories of op¬ 
position successfully dealt with, then 
the consolidation of the cause, and then 
a sample of the teaching; all these 
elements of the narrative skilfully 
articulated together, as if the story 
were being reproduced from a diary. 
We now come to a set of pieces, still 
arranged in close connection with what 
goes before, in which Jesus appears 
conspicuously great and powerful, dis¬ 
mayed by no dangers and triumphing 
over nature, over the demons, over 
human sickness and grief. In these 
stories we find that Mark has the 
longest narrative, and it appears much 
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[Matthew viii. 18 , 23 - 27 ; Luke viii. 22 - 25 .] 

And on that day, when evening had come on, he says 35 
to them, Let us cross over to the other side, feo they 36 
leave the crowd and take him with them in the boat as he 
was; and there were other boats with him too. And a 37 
great storm of wind comes on, and the waves began to 
break into the boat, so that the boat was by this time 
filling. And he, he was in the stern asleep on the pillow; 38 
and they wake him and say to him, Master, is it nothing 
to you that we are sinking ? And he roused himself and 39 
rebuked the wind, and said to the sea. Peace, be still!, and 


the wind fell, and there was a 

more natural to Buppose that Matthew 
and Luke, finding these sections in 
Mark only and not in the collection 
they knew before, abbreviated them, 
than that Mark built up his longer 
version from those scantier ones. We 
shall see whether the details confirm 
this view. 

35. Mark alone gives a close connection 
at this point. Jesus is still in the boat, 
the crowd still on the shore as at ver. 1 ; 
even at the approach of night they have 
not gone away. Thus there is no em¬ 
barkation, as in Matthew and Luke ; 
rather than land, to be jostled by the 
crowd, Jesus suggests that the boat be 
used as a means of escape. The disciples 
are to turn her head and row off to the 
other side. They can come back under 
cover of night. To make this little 
journey no preparations are necessary; 
the disciples do not go ashore for pro¬ 
visions or cloaks, but simply move off, 
leaving i the crowd on the shore and 
carrying Jesus with them. They do 
not get away alone. There are other 
boats at the beach, or on the water 
beside his, and these, when the Rabbi is 
seen to be carried off by his followers, 
are quickly prepared to make the 
journey with liim. This circumstance 
also tho narrator distinctly remembers, 
that the boat was not alone but escorted 
by others. 

1 Or should we here translate: “sending 
away ” ? Cf. vi. 45, wlioro itroXvet is used in a 
situation precisely similar. Dalman, Worte 
Je»u, p. 17, considers a Atvrtt, " they leave,” 
to represent an unemphatic Aramaic (not a 
Hebrew) word, which was a conventional 
phrase to describe tho turning from one 
situation to another. 


great calm. And he said to 40 

37. Comment can add nothing to 
these verses; they tell their own story 
in the shortest and most graphic way. 

The pronoun “he,” ver. 38, is emphatic, 
and fixes attention on the contrast 
between the dangerous situation, the 
squalls whistling and the waves dash¬ 
ing their tops over the gunwale, and 
the demeanour of the Master. It is 
not he but the disciples who behave 
in the way to be expected in the 
circumstances. They get into a panic, 
and declare that they are sinking. He 
must be awaked, to share their terror. 

It is not kind of him, they feel, not to be 
alarmed as they are ; their feelings are 
aggravated by seeing him so calm. They 
call upon him, therefore. 2 But he is 
not affected by the panic ; his waking, 
like his sleep, is quiet, and he is still 
master of himself and of the circum¬ 
stances. He awakes and takes in the 
situation, and speaks to the wind and 
the waves that are annoying them, 
using the words he would address to 
a demon. 3 And after he had said these 
words, the wind fell at once, and the 
sea which had been so stormy became 
very quiet. 

40. Jesus finds fault with his com¬ 
panions simply for being afraid. If they 
had had faith they would not have been 
afraid ; his own demeanour shows that. 

It was in God, not in him (so Gould), 
that they ought to have faith (cf. 

^ fti&d(TKa\e. Matfch. has Kvpte , Luke-eirurraTa' 
Dolman, Worte Jesu , 209 sqq. t tracos all three 
to the Aramaic “ Rabbi," and points out how 
Kvpiot alone remains a designation of the 
Risen Christ. 

* Cf. the Groek word here and i. 25. 
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41 avTOt 9, Tt SeiXol ecrc ovtws ", wwg 1 ovk cx ct6 irto’Tiv", /cat e(f> o- 
^pOtjcrav <f> 6 / 3 ov pcyav, /cat cXcyov 7r/009 uXAt/Aou?, T/9 a/oa OUT09 
eariy, ori /cat o ave/jos /cat >7 0 aXatrcra viraKovei qvtw ", 


The Gerasene demoniac, v. 1-20. 

1 Kat ^X0ov etV to irepav Trj? GaXacrcrt]? et ’9 ywpav tUv 

2 repatr/yi/um . 2 /cal e£e\6ovTO? avTov e/c too 7rXolov, evOvs virrprrt]crev 

3 ai)™ e/c twv pvripe'uxiv av9pusiro$ cv irvcvpaTi (ucaOapTUi, 09 Trjv 
KaToiKt](Tiv e?X €V cv r 0/9 pvi'tpacriv, icai ov 6 e aXucrei ou/ceVt ou<Se/9 

4 eSvvaro avTov Srjcrai, Sia to avTov 7roXXa/ct9 7r eSais /cat aXva-eeri 
SeSeaOai, /cat SieawaaGai in r avrov ra? aXvcrets /cat ra? tt eSas 

5 <TWTCTpl<p9ai , /cat oo^ei? ’/crxi/e^ auToy Sapaaat /cat <?ta 7 rai/TO? 
vvktos /cat ypepag ev Tot"? pvi]paaiv xat ev rot? opeaiv fjv 


v. 36, ix. 23, xi. 22), as he had. 
He was not afraid because he believed 
God to be taking care of him. He knew 
that no harm could happen to him with¬ 
out God’s leave, and that God did not 
choose that he should come to harm ; 
and this he felt so strongly and so con¬ 
stantly that he never thought of danger, 
even when in a small boat on a rough 
sea. That is the lesson Jesus desired 
his followers to learn from this incident, 
and in any account of his teaching this 
lesson ought to have a place. 

41. What these men infer from the 
occurrence is, however, something very 
different. From one fear they pass to 
another, from fear of the elements to 
that of the person who had shown 
himself able to command the elements. 
The disciples, as the story goes, come 
to the conclusion that they do not really 
know their Master; he is a greater 
Being than they had taken him to be ; 
he is more than human; and the effect of 
this discovery on them is not to increase 
their confidence and joy in his society, 
but to throw them into a state of fear. 

There is little tendency here to mag¬ 
nify the disciples. They are placed 
before us as poor Bailors, thrown into a 
panic by a squall, and, as superstitious 
men, ready to imagine spiritual terrors 
at small suggestion. Nor are the words 


at all softened in which Jesus rebuked 
their fears. It is in these features of 
the story that we sec the original fact 
from which the whole sprang. Mark 
no doubt means to represent Jesus as 
having had power over the winds and 
waves, but that power is not claimed 
by Jesus himself; it belongs to the 
interpretation afterwards put on his 
words and demeanour. The Church 
early came to think that Jesus could 
do all things for his followers, and that 
w r hen they had him they were safe from 
every storm (Pfleidcrer, Urchrirtenthum , 
p. 371). 

This landing on the east side of the 
Sea of Galilee looks as if it were the 
end of the journey begun (iv. 35) at 
Jesus’ wish to go to the other side. 
But that journey was entered on in the 
evening and delayed by the storm, 
while the incidents now to be reported 
as taking place on the east shore must 
have required several hours of daylight. 
The continuity therefore is in form 
rather than substance; it belongs to 
Mark, not to the source. 

v. 1. Therearethreeformsof the name 
of the people with whom Jesus is now 
brought in contact. Matthew has 
Gadarenes, Luke in the Sinaitie ms. 
has Gergesenes. But Gadara, the capi- 


1 oCwli (for oOruis jtcjs) WH’s reading, implies a reference to a preceding 
passage, which is not to be found ; and it could be formed from the rending 
here adopted. 

1 TaSaprjvCiv or Tfpyearivwv. 
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them, Why are you such cowards ? Why do you not have 
faith? 1 And they were in great fear, and said to one another, 4* 
Who then is this, that even the wind and the sea obey him ? 


[Matth. viii. 28 - 34 ; Luke viii. 26 - 39 .] 

And they came to the other side of the sea, to the country i 
of the Gerasenes. 2 And on his getting out of the boat, 2 
immediately there met him, coming from the burying place, 
a man with an unclean spirit who had taken up his abode 3 
in the burial vaults, and by this time no one could bind him, 
not even with a chain; since he had often been bound 4 
with fetters and chains, and the chains he had burst asunder 
and the fetters he had broken, and no one was able to tame 
him. And continually, both by night and by day, he was s 
in the vaults and in the mountains, crying out and hacking 


tal of Peraea, is at a distance from the 
Sea of Galilee; and the Gergesencs, if 
the name is connected with a tribe of 
Girgashites (Gen. x. 16), were west of 
the Jordan. In Mark, and also in 
Luke, the reading Gerasenes is best 
supported. It cannot refer to the town 
Geraea on the frontier of Peraea, which 
is about 30 miles from the southern end 
of the Sea of Galilee. Modern research 
has discovered a place called Gersa or 
Khersa, on the east side of that sea 
(Badeker’s Palestine., p. 371 ; Thomson, 
Land and the Book, ii. 35), which 
satisfies the requirementsof our passage, 
there being a steep slope from the high 
ground into the lake. 

On Jesus landing, the encounter at 
once takes place which is now nar¬ 
rated. Mark begins with telling us 
that a demoniac came out of the place 
of burial, which must have been situated 
near the lake, and that Jesus had an 
interview with him. (In Matthew 
there are two ilemouiacs). But before 
proceeding with the story, Mark has 
an elaborate description, awkwardly 
introduced and very ungrammatical in 
structure, of the state in which the 
unfortunate person had been for some 
time and now was. This is given more 
simply in Luke, whose narrative here 
is closer bo the source. Luke states 


that the man had given up wearing 
clothes, a fact which Mark omits to 
mention here, though he afterwards 
speaks of his sitting ‘ clothed ’ (ver. 15). 
This man, then, had given up living in 
the town among men, and had taken up 
his abode instead in the place of burial, 
which we arc to think of as a set of 
chambers hewn out of the rocks and 
surrounded with horizontal niches for 
the reception of the dead. Shelter 
from the elements was no doubt to be 
found in such a place ; but no one could 
have chosen to live here without doing 
violence to his natural feelings. By 
living in the vaults a man gave himself 
up to the spirits that haunted such 
places, and became estranged from the 
service of the living God. ( Vide supra 
Excursus on demoniacs, p. 68, 69, note). 
The spirit who dwelt in him was accord¬ 
ingly one of a specially violent and 
misanthropical disposition. The efforts 
made by his friends to control him and 
curtail the power of his dark and evil 
demon had only made him fiercer and 
driven him more entirely into the 
demon’s power; so that by this time 
he was entirely abandoned by all men 
to his solitude and misery, and added 
by his presence to the terrors of the 
place where he abode. By night as 
well as by day he was in the power of 


1 Have you not yet faith ? 

2 Gadarenes, as in Matth. ; Gergesenes, as in Luke, R.v. margin. 
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6 Kpa^wv Kai KaTOKOTTTWv eavrov XlOotf. kcu ISoov tov Irjcrovv 

7 otto paKpodev eSpapev Kai tt poaeKvvtjtjev avrw kcl'i Kpagas rfxam 
peyriXy Aeyet, Tt epo'i kcu croc, 'b/o’ov, vie tov Beov tov v^sicttov ; 

8 opKi^co ere tov Beov, prj pe /Saa-cmer#?. eXeyev yap avrw, 

9 "Tll^eAfle to irvevpa to cucaBaprov ck tov avBpwtrov. kui 
eTTTipurra avTov, T l ovopa <roi ; kcii Xeyei avTcc, h.eyiwv ovopa 

10 pot, oti ttoXXoI eerpev, Kai tt apeKaXet avTov 7roAAa Iva prj 

11 avTa airocrTelXy e£oo Trj? ywpa<;. ijv S'e e<ei xpo? to opei 

12 aye\r/ x°tp U3V peyaXy fioo-KopevTj' Kai irapeKaXecrav avrov Xeyov- 
tc f, Uepyfsov t)pa$ eis Ton? \olpov^, Iva eii avrouv eicreXdwpev. 

13 kcii eirerpexj/ev avTOif. Kai e£eXBovra tcl irvevpaTa tql oko.- 
dapTa eiarjXBov eif tov ? \olpovt, Kai wppycrev y ayeXrj koto, tov 


the (lark and violent spirit; prowling 
about the tombs and the hill-sides, and 
terrifying the neighbours with his 
cries ; and his hands were often turned 
against himself. Mark enhances the 
statements of the source, and piles up 
a complicated and rugged sentence 
worthy of the theme. 

6. The meeting was narrated in ver. 2 
and is now told again with more particu¬ 
lars. The man recognizes Jesus from a 
distance, and uses words identical with 
those used by the demoniac in the 
synagogue (i. 24). The Kingdom of God 
and that of the demonB are conflicting 
powers ; and the demons shrink in terror 
from God’s representative. Jesus’ fame 
had been diffused in every direction 
(i. 39, ILL 11), and the sensitive minds 
of the possessed had readily picked up 
the impression of his extraordinary 
powers. The kingdom of Satan, once 
it began to fall, fell quickly. The pos¬ 
sessed person instead of avoiding the 
power which he apprehends will destroy 
the spirit that dominates him, goes 
straight to Jesus, like the moth to the 
candle, does the act of respect he feels 
to be due, and then instead of keeping 
silence, bursts out speaking in the person 
of the spirit what, if that spirit was 
to keep its place and power, ought most 
to have been kept unspoken. (For this 
lack of discretion on the part of persons 
possessed see above, p. 72). Here as in 
the former passage, the phrase Son of 
God has no metaphysical import. To 
the demons Jesus is a Bon of God in the 
sense that he is a Being representing 
God, and appears to be sent by God 
to bring their power to an end. The 
torture apprehended by the demon and 


which Jesua is entreated to spare him 
is either the torture of leaving his human 
victim, an operation always attended in 
the Gospel by painful convulsions, or 
the torture which awaits all demons 
when the hour of their reckoning comes 
and they are committed to their final 
place of durance. The demon speaking 
through the man beseeches Jesus in the 
strongest way to spare him the torture, 
which is already beginning, for Jesus 
has at once begun the work of expulsion 
and is ordering the spirit to coine out. 
The man who so entirely identifies him¬ 
self with the spirit and has lost his own 
proper volition and personality, is to be 
set free from that tyranny. 

This conversation is described in im¬ 
perfects, and we are to suppose that it 
went on for some time. Jesus proceeds 
in a skilful way, drawing off the mind 
of the patient from the main point of 
attack, so as not to add to his excitement, 
and addressing him on an indifferent 
subject, so as to soothe him and make 
him feel that he is treated as a sane and 
intelligent being. Accustomed to be 
dealt with as a monster and laughed at 
and thwarted by those who ventured to 
apeak to him at all, he becomes tractable 
at the touch of kindness and enters into 
conversation. The question ‘What ia 
your name7 3 was addressed of course to 
the man in his own proper person. But 
he has lost the habit of speaking in his 
own person, and replies in the name of 
the demon. Legion is the demon's 
name ; in Aramaic the word can stand 
either for the body of men composing 
the legion or for the officer commanding 
it (Arnold Meyer, p. 49). As the demon 
speaks of himself in the singular, the 
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himself with stones. And he saw Jesus from a distance and 6 
ran and made a salaam to him and uttered a loud cry, saying, 7 
What business have you with me, Jesus, you son of the most 
high God? I adjure you by God do not torment me. For 8 
he was saying to him, Come out of the man, you unclean spirit. 
And he questioned him, What is your name ? And he 9 
says to him, Legion is my name, for we are many. And 10 
he entreated him again and again not to send them out of the 
country. Now there was there, on the mountain side, a large n 
herd of swine feeding. And they besought him, saying, Send 12 
us into the swine; let us enter into them. And he allowed 13 
them. And the unclean spirits went out and entered into the 
swine, and the herd rushed down the steep into the sea, about 


latter will be the meaning. The man 
feels himself possessed by one great 
demon who has a regiment of minor 
ones attending him, and speaks in their 
name. By this time it is clear that 
Jesus is to have his way with the demons, 
and the man, having acted so long as 
their instrument, does so to the last 
moment, and takes to negotiating about 
the quarters they axe to take up on 
leaving hint. First he asks that they 
may not be sent out of the country. 
The point of this request may be that 
the man is not quite emancipated yet 
from the spirits, and does not want them 
sent so far away that they cannot come 
back to him (on the return of spirits to 
a person from whom they have been 
expelled, see Matth. xii. 43 sq.). Other 
explanations are that the demons had a 
natural liking for the tombs, which 
(though they were not the spirits of 
dead persons) were a suitable haunt for 
them, or that they feared to be sent 
into the desert, or to be remitted to the 
abyss (so Luke). 1 

11. The spirits must have an organism 
to inhabit if they are to remain in the 
upper order of things and not be rele¬ 
gated to limbo. But the organism need 
not necessarily be human. To the dis¬ 
ordered fancy of their victim, filled with 
low superstition and yet with some 

' Nestlo, Philologica Sacra, p. 22 eq., suggests 
that "out of tho country" fu the text here, 
stands for tlrfe Aramaic NDVinS, 11 to the bord er," 
which was easily confused with NDinn^, " to 
the depths," as In Luke. Cf. Dalmaa, I Vorte 
Jenu, p. 62. 

'■iMatth. says "not far off,” Mark “on the 
mountain Bide." For an explanation of this 


method in his frenzy, it appeared that 
the regiment of demons for whom quar¬ 
ters had to be found might very properly 
be accommodated in the herd of swine 
which w r as feeding within sight. 2 That 
will give them a pied-a-terre in the 
neighbourhood; if they go there, he will 
not be separated from them as if they 
had gone out of the country. Perhaps 
it also occurred to him as it certainly has 
occurred to many commentators, that the 
swine and the demons were a good match 
for each other, that unclean spirits might 
be content with unclean animals to 
dwell in. He at any rate is norv to lose 
their company. Under Jesus’ kindly 
treatment he has brought himself to that 
point, and by humouring his last sug¬ 
gestion, the suggestion rather of his 
lower disordered, than of his better, self, 
Jesus gets the change accomplished 
which he has been aiming at in the 
man’s state. Let them go to the swine 
by all means, he says, and so tho man 
is quit of them. 

13. The story however, does not end 
here. The demons are not fortunate in 
their new quarters, and if the man’s aim 
in suggesting what lie did, was to keep 
them in the neighbourhood, lie was dis¬ 
appointed in this, and was separated 
from his demons more completely than 
he had expected. The only point in the 

difference in tho tradition from the similarity 
of two (Syriac) words, sue Nestle, Philol. Sac. 
p. 28, and cf. Dalmnil, JKoWc Jesu, p, 62, who 
accounts for tho differenco by tho different 
goography of the evangelists, the scene being 
in Mark at tho lakeside, where the hill was at 
hand, in Matthew in the Gadarene country, 
further inland. 
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Kpt]/jLvov eig Trjv OaXacraav, wg Sia\lXioi, kuI tirvlyovro ev Ttf 

14 6a\d<rcru- Kai oi (36<TKOvreg avTOvg eipvyov ko.1 cnnjyyeiXav 
eig Trjv toXiv Kai eig Tovg iiypovg' kcu. jjA 6ov ISeiv tl cttiv to 

15 yeyovog. Kai epyovTai irpog tov I rjcrovv, Kai Oewpovaiv tov 
S aip.ovi^6pevov Kadtjpevov, ipaTiapievov kcli <rw<f>povovvTa, tov eay/l- 

16 koto tov Xeyiwva, Kai eipoftijQqaav. Kai Si^yrfaavTO auroig 01 
ISovTeg 7rwg eyeveTO tw Saip.ovi£op.evw Kai ire pi twv yolpwv. 

17 Kai yp^avTO TrapaKaXeiv uvtov cnreXOelv euro twv oplwv av twv. 

18 Kai ep./3alvovrog ovtov etg to ttXoIov, irapeKoXei avrov 6 

19 SaifioviaOelg Iva p.€T uvtov ft. Kai ouk aiprjKev avTOv, ciXXd 

Xeyei avTW, rf Y7raye eig tov oikov aov Trpog Tovg aovg, Kai 
cnrayyeiXov avroig ocra 6 Kuptog crot TreTroltjKev Kai rev ae. 

20 Kai cnrljXOev Kai %p£aTO Kijpvcrcreiv ev Ty AeKa7roXet oera 
eiroltjcrev avTW 6 ’I rjcrovg, Kai TravTeg e6aup.a£ov. 


The raising of Jairus’ daughter, Part I., v. 21 - 24 . 

21 Kat Sia7repdaravTog tov ’Irjaov ev tw irXolw -kuXiv eig to 


Tepav, 1 <rvv)/x@>l b\Xog TroXvg ctt’ 

story that needs to be explained is what 
it was that caused the rush of the swine 
into the water. If the man believed the 
demons were going in that direction, he 
would himself move in that direction, 
in the last paroxysm of the expulsion ; 
and this may help to explain what 
happened. That the swine perished 
was a matter no Jew could pretend to 
regret; and we are left to infer that the 
demons, so quickly deprived of their new 
lodging, found their career on earth at 
an end, and had to go out of the country, 
to a distance which precluded all danger 
that they should return to their old 
victim. 

14. The herd isacommon one, each farm 
or house having property in it; and the 
loss is a public catastrophe. On hearing 
of it the people naturally hurry to the 
spot, to save perhaps what can still be 
saved, and at any rate to make sure of 
all the circumstances. They may have 
gone first to look after their property, 
but the writer does not dwell on this; 
he only tells us what bears on the story 
of the demoniac. First, we are told 


ovtov, Kat >)v -rapa Tip' 9aXao-<rav. 

what the people saw on coming from 
their houses to where Jesus was. They 
saw the demoniac sitting, not running 
about nor shouting nor excited and 
defiant as they had been used to see him, 
but quiet and at rest. They saw him 
clothed (Mark only tells us now that 
he had given up the use of clothing), 
which was a great change, and in his 
right mind. He would answer a question 
naturally, like any other person. At 
seeing this, weare told, they were afraid; 
like the disciples in the boat they sus¬ 
pected themselves to be in the presence 
of a superior Being, who might have 
some strong spirit at his command. 
That is what they saw ; and then those 
who had been present, natives who had 
been working near the landing place and 
had watched what occurred (Mark had 
not mentioned them before), have to tell 
their story of what they had seen and 
what they had inferred from it. The}’ 
had seen the demoniac, at first loud and 
violent as usual, gradually calm down 
under Jesus’ treatment of him, till he 
entered into conversation with him. 


1 (tt rb jr^par t4Xu>. 
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two thousand of them, and were drowned in the sea. 
And the herdsmen who had charge of them fled and carried 14 
the news to the town and to the farms; and the people came 
to see what had happened. And they come to Jesus and 15 
behold the man who was possessed sitting clothed and in his 
sober senses, the man who had “ Legion,” and they were afraid. 
And those who had seen it told them how things had gone 16 
with the man who was possessed, and about the swine. 
And they began to entreat him to depart out of their territory. 17 
And as he was embarking in the boat the man who had 18 
been possessed entreated him that he might be with him. 
But Jesus did not allow him to come but said to him, Go 19 
home to your own people and tell them all that the Lord has 
done for you and what mercy he has showed you. And 20 
he went away and began to proclaim in Decapolis all that 
Jesus had done for him, and every one wondered. 


[Matth. ix. 18 , 19 ; Luke viii. 40 - 42 .] 

And when Jesus had crossed over in the boat to the 21 
other side again, 1 a great multitude came together to him, 


Then they had seen him plying Jesus 
with earnest and repeated entreaty on 
behalf of his demons, and had seen him 
point to the swine and make movements 
of his body towards them as if he himself 
were going to get into them. Then 
they could tell of the moment when the 
man seemed to get rid of his demons, 
perhaps with some last violent move¬ 
ments in the direction of the swine; and 
how at that moment the swine took 
fright and rushed down the steep bank 
never halting till they were immersed 
and drowned, one and all. 

17. This community asked Jesus to 
go away, probably because they credited 
him with mysterious powers and feared 
his further use of then). We read 
before that ‘ they were afraid.’ It is 
not said that they bore him illwill for 
the material loss they had just suffered ; 
but the narrative here is of the briefest. 

18, Jesus of course has to comply with 
the request of the people, and moves to 
the boat. His journey over this new 
land has not been a long one and he 
leaves it under constraint. If the 


journey is given by Mark as an example 
of a mission on foreign soil, in which 
the disciples gained experience (so 
Weiss), it was an unsuccessful mission, 
and Jesus meets with a rebuff such as 
has not happened to him before. But the 
concluding incident of the story rather 
suggests a different point—the (fospel 
is preached on the foreign soil; the 
cured demoniac becomes the first mis¬ 
sionary (so Volkmar). 

But there is no need to look for such 
artificial points of view. The closing 
incident of the story like its earlier 
incidents, is psychologically true and 
speaks for itself. At the last moment 
when Jesus, ungraciously dismissed 
from the district, is entering his boat, the 
former demoniac conies forward and 
asks to be allowed to come with him and 
to become indeed his stated follower 
(cf. the phrase iii. 14). No wonder he 
should feel such strong attachment to 
one by whose firmness, wisdom, and 
kindness he has become what he now 
is. But Jesus has different views for 
him and prescribes for him a life in his 


1 Or, to the other side, again a great . . .. 
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22 Kai ep^ETai ei'y twv a.pxi<rvvaydbytov ovdpan Tdetpoy, xai ISiov 

23 avrov 7rl7TT€i 717009 tov? TroSa 9 avrov kgu TrapeicdXei 1 ai/rov 
xoXXa Xeywv on To Ovyarpiov pov ecrxdrtoy e^et, Iva eXOcov 

24 eTnOfli ray yelpa? avrp, 'Iva (rcvOy xa\ £1/077. koi cnrrjXOev 
per aoroo. xat tjicoXovOei avrw oxXoy xoXdy, xa\ <rvvedXi( 3 ov 
avrov. 


The woman with an issue, v. 25-34. 

2 ! Kat yvv'rj oiicra ev pucrei a'tparov SwSexa err], xai xoXXa 
TraOovaa oxo ttoXXmv larpcov xa'i SaTravfoaaa ra Trap’ avrr )y 
TravTa xa'i prjSev w<peXt]6eicra aXXa paXXov eiy to x € ^P ov eXdovo'u, 
27 dfcoiVao'a ra irep'i rov T tjaov, eXOovaa ev rw oxXw owtcrdev 
2S ij\JsaTO tov I par lou avrov’ eXeyev yap on ’Ear a\Jsoopai xdv 
29 tcov ipancov avrov, crwOt/uopai. Kal evdvs efypavOt] rj Trrjyi] 
tov a'lparos avrrj<s, xa'i eyvco rw rwpan on tarat curb rr ]y 


own home among the members of his 
family, and the task of preaching there 
the greatness and goodness of God 
most High. To remember and pro¬ 
claim what God Almighty has done for 
him, will best preserve him from falling 
back under the power of demons. The 
man, left behind, fulfils the Master’s 
commands, but not as they were given. 
He does give himself to proclaiming 
the change that has come over him. 
But he does not make his own home 
the scene of his message, as Jesus pre¬ 
scribed ; be proclaims it far and wide in 
Decapolis, the Ten-town-land, E. of 
the Sea of Galilee. And he ascribes 
his cure to Jesus himself, not as Jesus 
had told him to God Almighty. He 
had not learned Jesus’ teaching in this 
respect; but neither had the immediate 
disciples done so (cf. iv. 40, 41). 

21. This reads, whichever reading is 
adopted, as if the scene of the “ crowd 
by the lakeside,” repeated itself the 
moment Jesus returned across the 
water, and as if Jairus came on the 
scene immediately after. But it may 
be only Mark’s way of connecting two 
pieces of narrative together. When 
we try to arrange this part of the story 
in the succession of day and night, we 
find there is little cohesion in it. 


The following narrative is not strictly 
consecutive with the foregoing; all 
that can be said is that it belongs 
to the period of the crowds at Caper¬ 
naum, which also furnished the occasion 
of the voyage just described. 

In Luke (viii. 40) the multitude is 
drawn up on the shore when Jesus 
returns, “for they were all expecting 
him,” whether they had stayed there 
all night since his departure, or had 
received a signal that his boat was seen 
returning. Matthew (ix. 1) drops this 
connection entirely. 

The two narratives which follow 
were tacked together when Mark got 
them ; there is no essential connection 
between them. Together they furnish 
a picture of the incessant and trium¬ 
phant activity of Jesus, and of the 
variety of the claims which were made 
on him. He cannot go through the 
street to do a work that is asked of 
him, without being compelled to do 
another on the road. 

Those who have resorted to Jesus for 
help have till now been of the humbler 
sort, of the class which is moved by 
sensations and collects in crowds. A 
man of rank and dignity now comes 
on tbe scene bearing a petition to be 
laid at the Master’s feet. Jairus is of 
the number of the synagogue-rulers, i.e. 


1 irapaica\cL 
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and he was by the sea. And there comes one of the 22 
synagogue-rulers, Jairus by name, and on seeing him falls 
down at his feet, and besought 1 him with many words, 23 
saying, My little daughter is in extremities; will you not 
come and lay your hands on her that she may recover and 
live. And he set out with him. And a great multitude 24 
went with him, and they pressed upon him on every side. 

[Matthew ix. 20-22; Luke viii. 43 - 4 - 8 .] 

And a woman who had a hemorrhage for twelve years 25 
past, and had suffered a great deal at the hands of many 26 
physicians, and had expended her whole means and got no 
benefit from it all but rather had grown worse, having 27 
heard about Jesus, came up behind in the crowd and touched 
his robe; for she said, If I could touch, were it but his >8 
clothes, I shall recover. And immediately the hemorrhage 29 
dried up, and she knew in her body that she was cured of her 


of the dignitarieB who arranged the 
service and kept order in the meetings ; 
in what synagogue he officiates there is 
no need to tell ; Capernaum would 
have a number of different congrega¬ 
tions (Schiirer, Chap. 27, Div, II, vol. 
ii. p. 68 sq .). But if Jairus is a proud 
man on the Sabbath in the synagogue, 
he puts his pride away on this occasion, 
even falling at the feet of the Rabbi in 
a public place and plying him with 
entreaties which the bystanders can 
hear. He is in one of those situations 
which cause even an official to forget 
his dignity and to express himself in 
the direct language of the heart. His 
little daughter (a diminutive of affec¬ 
tion, cf. ver. 42; but Mark is fond of 
diminutives, TrXoidpiov, iii. 9, Kwdpior, 
vii. 28, IxtitBiov, viii. 7, etc.) is in the 
last stage of an illness, which is not 
named ; but the ruler thinks that if 
Jesus will come and deal with her case, 
employing the method of laying on 
of hands (see on i. 41, vi. 5), she may 
yet recover ; and he urges and entreats 
him to do so, not desisting from his 
urgency till Jesus consents to go. 
Nothing is said in this instance of 
Jesus’ unwillingness to attempt what is 
required of him ; he did not consent at 


once, and what explanations the father 
added to his entreaties we are not told. 
No wonder that the scene has been 
eagerly witnessed by a crowd, and that 
they accompany Jesus and press round 
him on the street as he goes to the 
ruler’s house, to see what will come 
of it. 

In Matthew the girl is said by her 
father to be dead ; in Luke he has left 
her dying. 

25. The story now following is pre¬ 
served in a much simpler form in Matthew 
(ix. 20-22), where there is no mention 
of the crowd, nor of Jesus’ enquiry who 
had touched him, and feeling that his 
virtue had gone out, nor of the dis¬ 
cussion with the disciples, nor of the 
confession of the woman. Mark’s 
elaborations are adopted with some 
modification by Luke. 

Jesus is in the middle of a crowd, 
who are escorting him to see a new 
proof of his power, when this woman, 
type for all ages of the sensitiveness 
and the eager faith of womanhood, 
comes up behind him. An elaborate 
description, matching that of the Gera- 
sene demoniac (ver. 3-5) in its cumbrous 
accumulation of circumstances in one 


1 beseeches. 
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30 paaTiyo?. Km ev8uf o ’I^crouf €7riyvov$ ev eavTw ttjv e£ avTov 
Svuafj.iv e£eX0ovaav, hitiaTpa<fie'p ev tio oyXw eXeyev, Tty fjov 

31 rjxfsaro twv ipaTiwv \ Ka'i eXeyov avTw ol paSrp-a'i ovtov, B\e 7 r ei? 

32 tov oxXov avv6Xl(3ovTa ae, teal Xeyep, T if /aov y'/yfraTO ; koi 

33 irepiefiXeireTO ISeiv Ttjv tovto Troajaaaav. r/ Se yvvi] <pofii]8eiaa 
kcli Tpepovaa, 1 elSvia o yeyovev avTfl, qXOev kui irpoaeireaev avTw 

34 jcai elirev avTw iraaav tijv aXrfdeiav, 6 Se ehrev ai/Tp, OvyaTep, 2 
ri irlaTif aov aeawKev ae' viraye ep elprjvifv k a\ ladi vyit]f anro 
Tfj? paaTiyo ? aov. 


Raising of Jainis’ daughter, Part 11., v. 35-43. 

35 ^Ert ai/TOu XaXovvTOf epxovaai onro tov apxiavvaywyov 
XeyovTes oti H OvyaTtjp aov aireOavev’ t’i cti aKvXXei ? tov 

36 StSaaicaXov ; 0 (Se ’ltjaovf 7rapaicovaaf 3 tov Xoyov XaXovpevov 

37 Xeyet tw apxio’wayu'iyw, <po/3ov, povov irlaTeve. rat ovk 

a(pr) K€v ovSeva pea avTov avvaKoXovStjaai el pi] tov HeTpov rat 


sentence, places her history and her 
views on this occasion before us. It 
is not mentioned that her complaint 
makes her ritually unclean; yet 
that no doubt would add to her distress. 
She has come through a great deal of 
suffering, and has seen her fortune 
melt away in the attempt to find relief, 
so that she is now deprived of hope and 
comfort. But she has heard about 
Jesus, and has come to the conclusion, 
like the leper, and the synagogue-ruler, 
that he could help her. She shares the 
belief entertained as we saw by many 
(see iii. 10 ), that his touch is sovereign. 
It need not be the touch of his hand 
(“ lay thy hands upon her and she shall 
recover ”), and perhaps what she re¬ 
quires can be obtained without his 
knowing about it. Only to touch his 
clothes, she thinks, will serve her 
purpose. And so she slips up behind 
him in the crowd, where she will never 
be observed, but can slip away again 
at once when she has stolen the cure 
she thinks within her reach. In 
Matthew and Luke it is his fringe or 
tassel that she touches, believing the 
virtue to be present to the very ex¬ 
tremities of his garment. 

30. None of the evangelists represents 


Jesus as having consciously done any¬ 
thing for the cure of this woman. In 
the simplest narrative (Matthew) he 
tells her that her faith has cured her, 
and no other agency is spoken of. In 
Mark also the words as to her faith are 
given, but another account of the cure 
is worked into the story. Jesus himself 
is made to share the belief of this 
woman and of others, that to touch 
him was a remedy. In ver. 30 we are 
given to understand that Jesus had, 
and knew he had, a power going out 
from his person apart from any exercise 
of his will, and that he recognized on 
this occasion that a draft had been 
made on that power, and that it had 
gone out. This belief provides the 
motive of the rest of the scene, in which 
enquiry is made for the person who has 
obtained the benefit of Jesus’ power 
without applying to him for it. On 
his turning round to enquire who had 
touched him the disciples are ready 
with the anstver that there are people 
touching him all round. They do not 
know that there is any sick person in 
question, and apparently they do not 
understand about the special virtue of 
his touch ; they do not yet know that 
the Saviour may be touched in various 


1 61 ’ 6 TrtTTOLT)K€l XddpljL. 


2 dvyarrfp. 


3 QXOi'cras. 
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complaint. And immediately Jesus, perceiving in himself that 30 
the power proceeding from him had gone forth, turned round 
in the crowd and said, Who touched my clothes? And 31 
his disciples said to him, You see the crowd pressing on you 
all round, and do you say, ‘ Who touched me ? ’ And he 32 
looked round to see her who had done it. But the woman, 33 
afraid and trembling, 1 knowing what had happened to her, 
came and fell down before him and told him all the truth. 
And he said to her, Daughter, your faith has wrought 34 
your cure; depart in peace, and be free from your complaint. 


[Matthew ix. 23 - 26 ; Luke viii. 49 - 56 .] 

While he is yet speaking people come from the synagogue- 35 
ruler’s house saying, Your daughter is dead; why do you 
trouble the Master any further? But Jesus heard 2 what 36 
they said, and says to the synagogue-ruler, Do not be afraid, 
only believe. And he allowed no one to go with him 37 


ways and to various issues. (In Luke 
their foolish reply is somewhat im¬ 
proved). Nor does the woman answer 
to his spoken enquiry. But when he 
looks round to satisfy himself who it 
was of those about him that had drawn 
on his unconscious aid, she can no 
longer withdraw from him. Her state 
of mind is described with the touches 
Mark loves to give. She is afraid and 
trembling, whether at finding her 
attempt at privacy defeated and many 
eyes falling upon her, or because she 
has just come in contact with a supra- 
humu .11 power and now confronts its 
owner. She has no doubt that she is 
the person sought for, since she has 
touched JesuB to such good effect, and 
bo she throws herself on the ground 
at his feet and tells all she had striven 
to conceal. The words addressed to 
her by Jesus do not carry her cure 
with them, as in Matthew they possibly 
are understood to do; the cure is 
already effected. “Daughter” he 
names her, as he named the paralytic 
“child” (ii. 5), and assures her that 
her faith has cured her, which in x. 52 
is apparently to be taken literally, but 
after the words about the power issuing 
from Jesus (v. 30) can only mean here 


that her faith has led her to the true 
agency of cure. And then she is bidden 
to depart with his blessing, and to 
remain in good health for the future. 

35. Jairus’ family have been aware of 
his intention toapply to Jesus; while the 
child was only in extremities he might 
be able to help. But after the ruler 
left the house a change had taken place 
in her state ; they see that she is dead, 
are convinced that Jesus cannot possibly 
now do anything, and send a message 
to prevent him from coming. But 
Jesus is not to be turned baek from an 
errand of mercy on which he has set 
out; he will not disappoint the hopes 
which have been fixed on him. If we 
knew what the malady in question was, 
and what the ruler told Jesus about 
the ease, we should be better able to 
judge of this point of the story. At 
any rate Jesus encourages the ruler not 
to despair, but to have faith in God 
that all is not lost. Fear aud belief 
are exclusive of each other here as at 
iv. 40. One should always, Jesus holds, 
believo that God is present and is 
ordering all things for good ; then no 
danger or ill-tidings will be able to 
terrify. It is not therefore in reliance 


1 on account of what Bhe had done secretly. 

I 


2 Or, paid no attention to. 
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38 Yatcmfiov /cat Itvavv/jv tov aSeXcpov ’laicw/Bov. /cat ep^ovrat ets 
tov ol/cov tov apytavvaywyov, /ca't Beojpei Bopvf3ov /cat tcXalovras 

39 /ca't aXaXd^oi/ra? 7roXXa' /ca't etcreXBwv Xeyet ai/rot?, Tt Bopv- 
(SeicrBe /cat /cXalere ; to TatSlov ov/c direBavev aXXa /cuBev&et. 

40 /cat /caTeyeXwv avTOv. airo? < 5 e etc/ 3 aXii)v Tarra? irapaXapfiavet 
tov TraTepa tov TratSlov ku l Ttjv prprepa /cat too? peT avrov, /cal 

41 ettnropeveTat o tov rj v to iraiSlov. kcil /cpaTycras T/js yetpos tov 
7 ratSlov Xeyet avTt], Ta XtBa Kovp, o ecrTiv peBepprjvevopevov, To 

42 Kopatriov, crot Xeyoo, ’eyetpe. /cat evBvs avecrTr) to teopdenov /cat 
TrepteiraTet' fjv yap erwv SwSe/ca. ical e^ecrTrjcrav evBv? e/ccrTacrei 

43 ueydXtj. ical SiecrTetXaTO avToi<s 7roXXa ?)/a pn^eh yvol tovto, 
/cat et7T€ v SoBfjvat avTfi tf>ayetv- 


on any extraordinary power of his own, 
but in reliance on God’s goodness and 
power, that he proceeds with the ruler 
to his house. What is to take place, 
however, when he gets there, is not to 
be public ; not even all of his twelve 
immediate followers are to go with 
him ; at this point the others are dis-. 
missed, only Peter, James, and John, 
designated here, as formerly, as brother 
of James, are allowed to go on. This 
inner circle of disciples appears here for 
the first time. The erowd which was 
following is apparently dismissed on 
the street, and made to come no 
farther. In Luke, however, it is only 
on arriving at Jairus’ house that Jesus 
forbids the crowd to follow him 
farther. 

38. In Eastern countries the cere¬ 
monies following a death are entered on 
and carried through without lossof time. 
In this case the mourners must have 
been summoned with extreme rapidity, 
for when Jesus arrives at the house 
just after the message had eome that 
the child was dead they are already at 
their task. On approaching the door 
it is at once seen that the mourning is 
going on. There is a tumult about the 
door, and the ululation within is 
heard on the street. Jesus, however, 
strong in the conviction that God can 
help and that it is wrong to despair, 
goes boldly in, and before having seen 
the child declares at once that mourning 
and weeping are out of place, because 
she is not dead but sleeping. The 
words are understood by those present 
in their natural sense, and not of 
death as a sleep. Je9ns is declaring, 
they think, that death has not taken 


place ; death has not taken place 
when the mourning is already going 
on ! 

40. Jesus, however, is not to be trifled 
with, and in spite of their ridiculing 
his assertion about the child, he takes 
the strong hand with them and brings 
the mourning to a close, turning the 
mourners out of the house. Whatever 
the idea was with which he supported 
the courage of the father and came on 
to the house in the faee of the message 
to the contrary, he is determined to 
act on his own conviction, and at once 
does so. The house being quiet, so 
that God s presence and help cau be 
realized once more, he steps at once to 
the inner room where the patient is, 
taking with him only those who are 
in full sympathy with him. No one 
is to be present who is not deeply con¬ 
cerned about the issue, no one who has 
not faith in God’s power. The modus 
ope.randi is that which we have had 
before in the case of Peter's wife’s 
mother and of the paralytic (i. 31. iii. 5). 
He takes the patient by the hand, and 
calls on her to make an effort. She at 
once responds to the summons, and, in 
fact, doe9 much more than she is told : 
she not only sits up in bed, but stands 
on her feet and walks about. She was 
not quite a child, we are told, in ex¬ 
planation, partly, perhaps, of this and 
partly of the father’s phrase, ver. *23 ; 
she was a girl of twelve, though from 
the father's speaking of “ my little 
daughter,” when he applied to Jesus 
about her, one might not have under¬ 
stood her to be so old. 

The surprise of those present at 
seeing this great work is spoken of 
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but Peter, and James, and John, Janies’ brother. And they 38 
come to the synagogue-ruler’s house; and he beholds a tumult, 
and people making a great weeping and lamentation. And 39 
on entering he says to them, Why this tumult and crying ? 
The child is not dead but sleeping. And they derided him. 40 
But he put them all out, and then taking with him the 
father of the child and the mother and his own followers, he 
goes in where the child was. And taking the child by the 4 * 
hand he says to her Talitha CUM, which may be translated, 
Damsel, I tell you, rise. And immediately the damsel got 42 
up and walked, for she was about twelve years old. And 
they were seized at once with the greatest amazement. 
And he gave many injunctions that no one should know of it, 43 
and he told them to supply her with food. 


ill the very strongest phrases. They 
“ were out of themselves with amaze¬ 
ment,” one might translate the words. 
They had all taken the view that it was a 
ease for mourning; Jesus alone had held 
that God’s help was still to be looked 
for. But he does not want to he spoken 
of as one who is able to raise the dead; 
the people in the house, who regarded 
the child as dead, may say this about 
him if they are not specially warned ; 
and so, in pursuance of his policy of 
silence, Jesus enjoins that this work of 
power is not to be spoken of. What 
he told them to say to those waiting 
to learn the issue of his visit, and 
to friends who saw the child living 
after having been told that she had 
died, we do not hear. Before leaving 
the house he says something about her 
being fed, giving, perhaps, some direc¬ 
tions as to her diet, as a wise physician 
should. 

This Btory as Mark tells it is am¬ 
biguous ; it is impossible to determine 
whether the case is one of real or only 
of apparent death. Jesus acts through¬ 
out as if the child were not dead ; it is 
on that view that he consents to go with 
the ruler to his house, and he persists 
in that view when the message arrives 
that she is dead, exhorting the ruler 
not to give up hope hut still trust in 
God. (In Luke, whose account here 

1 Soo a paper in Zeitackr. fiir die ne {(testament- 
Uchc W iasenaduift, 1. 4, by 8. A. Fries, on the 
views hold by Jesus as to the resurrection of 
the dead, where it Is pointed out that the signs 


agrees with Mark’s, the words are 
added, ‘and she will recover,’ imply¬ 
ing that death has not taken place). 
Had he believed death to have taken 
place he must have expressed himself 
differently (of. John xi. 21-23). At 
the house he still holds to the view 
that the child is not dead but sleeping, 
which the mourners understand liter¬ 
ally ; and he treats her as a living 
person, calling oil her to make an elfort 
for her own recovery. If Mark’s account 
stood alone, there could be little doubt 
as to the purport of the story. Here 
the child is not really but only appar¬ 
ently dead ; her spirit has not departed 
definitely, but only for a time. 1 It is in 
Matthew that the case is treated from 
the first as one of real death. Jesus is 
told by the ruler that his daughter is 
dead, and undertakes the task of restor¬ 
ing to life a person who has died and is 
beyond all human care. In Matthew, 
accordingly, the words ‘ not dead but 
sleeping’ have another significance, 
and express the Christian view of 
death, that it is not a final state hut 
a transition, like sleep, from which 
there is an awakening at the call of 
the Saviour. We see, as Holtzmanu 
says, how the story grows in the reports 
we have of it, and we can also infer 
something as to its growth at an earlier 
stage. 

of the occurrence of death were not so well 
known in N.T. times as they are now, so that 
mistakes were more possible. Kipos. Timt3, 
xii. (Mar. 1901),‘p. 250. 
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Jeans at Nazareth, vi. 1-6 a. 

1 Kal e£tjX 6 ev exeWev /cat epyerat et? T h v rrarp'iSa avrov, /cal 

2 aKoXovOovaiv avTO) ot padprai avrov. /cai yevopevov aafifiarov 
%p£aro SiSd(TK€iv ev rp crvvaywyp' kcu ot 1 ttoXXoI cucovovre f 
e^eTr\y)aaovTO \eyovreg, Uo 6 ev rovrw ravra, /cat rt? p <ro<pla 
p SoOelera rovrw, /cat al Svvdpei? rotavrai Stct ru >v ~)(eipwv avrov 

3 ytvopevaiovx ovrd 9 eanv 6 retcraiv , 2 6 uto? rps Mapta? /cat 
aSeXepo 9 ’Ia/caS/3oi/ /cat ’Ionr/jTo? /cat ’Iow5a /cat Stpcuvo?; /cat ot/c 
etVt^ at dSeXfpat avrov d>Se irpo^ ppa<s ; /cat eerie avSaXl^ovro 

4 ev at/TW. /cat eXeyev avrol 9 6 ’I^crou? OTt Owe eernv Trpoepyjrp? 
aripos el pp ev rp rrarplSi avrov /cat ev to/*? cri/yyevei/a’iv avrov 

5 /cat o' rp olicla avrov. icai owe eSvvaro eicei iroiperai ovSeplav 
Svvap.iv, el pp oAtyot? dppuxrrois en rtOet? Tay X e ‘P a? e^epaTrei/o-ev. 

6a /cat eOavpaerev Sia rpv dmerriav avrwv. 


vi. 1. The connection is loose. The 
narrative which follows belongs to the 
height of the ministry. On a tour away 
from his usual headquarters, which he 
is briefly said to have left, Jesus comes 
to his native town, i.e. to Nazaret. 
Even if Mark knew of the birth at 
Bethlehem, which he does not mention, 
he could call the place where Jesus’ 
parents were at home, and where he 
himself had been brought up, his native 
place. (Matthew adopts Mark’s phrase 
about Nazaret, his story of the infancy 
notwithstanding). Earlier in the min¬ 
istry Jesus appears to have avoided 
Nazaret; his family might still have 
designs upon him, such as we hear of in 
chap. iii. Now he is stronger than at 
that time ; he is accepted by many as 
a prophet, and when he appears at 
Nazaret he comes there as a Rabbi 
who is well known and has a following. 

We must beware of filling up Mark’s 
brief account, as Dr. Swete does, with 
details drawn from Luke iv. In Luke 
the discourse at Nazaret forms the 
opening declaration of the ministry, 
Jesus appealing first of all to the people 
of his own town, as Paul in the Acts 
does to the Jews, and after their rejec¬ 
tion of him going to Capernaum, as 
Paul goes to the Gentiles(cf. the heathen 
Naaman and the heathen widow of 
Sarepta ; Luke iv. 24-27). Interpret¬ 
ing Mark from himself alone, we observe 
that Jesus’ family do not, as might have 


been expected, appear by his side on 
this occasion. Nor is his word in such 
demand as at the Lake of Galilee (iii. 7, 
iv. 1). Only when the Sabbath comes 
round is hi9 mouth opened. On that 
day a public teacher must be found in 
the synagogue where the hope and the 
duty of Israel are considered; and 
Jesus is there, and speaks to the 
people who have known him from his 
youth. 

2. His townspeople are not able to 
take in his greatness, with perhaps some 
exceptions, for the phrase used (with 
either reading) suggests that such there 
were, but no details are given about 
these. The minds of his fellow-towns¬ 
men are already occupied with certain 
views about him, based on his life at 
Nazaret before he became famous and 
on their familiarity with his relatives, 
and they cannot at once change these 
views. Not that they are not greatly 
struck by his preaching and doctrine, 
and by the wonderful power of his 
person. But they caunot understand 
how he can be so great. He has 
enjoyed no professional education, but 
is a self-taught man. It is very extra¬ 
ordinary that he should have learned 
so much. What he speaks is un¬ 
doubtedly wisdom—it approves itself 
to the mind and is not mere talk—that 
cannot be denied, but where did he get 
it? It is not scribe-wisdom, and he 
is not sent by any one to teach as he 


1 Omit oi. 


2 & tov riKTovos idAr. 
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[Matthew xiii. 53 - 58 ; Luke iv. 16 - 30 .] 

And he went out from there and comes to his own native i 
place, and his disciples follow him. And when the Sabbath 2 
came round, he began to teach in the synagogue; and most of 
the people 1 were astonished when they heard him and said, 
Where did the man get all this? and What is the wisdom 
that is given him, and such works of power too, as take place 
through his hands? Is not this the craftsman , 2 the son of 3 
Mary and the brother of James and Joses and Judas and 
Simon? And are not his sisters here with us? And they 
were offended at him. And Jesus said to them, A prophet 4 
is not without honour except in his native place and among 
his own kindred and in his own home. And he was not 5 
able to do any work of power there, except that he laid his 
hands on a few sick people and cured them. And he 6 a 
wondered at their unbelief. 


does ; it ia impossible to account for it. 
Ami the works of power that are 
accomplished through his hands are by 
no means trifling, according to the 
accounts that have come to Nazaret; 
what is to be said about them? It is 
impossible to account for them by any¬ 
thing his townsmen know of his early 
days. In what they remember of him 
there was nothing to point to any dis¬ 
tinction. He is known to them, not as 
a scholar or a teacher or public speaker, 
but as an artificer (Matthew says the 
son of the artificer)—one who had 
carried on some kind of manual labour. 
Early fathers speak of his having been 
a carpenter and having made ploughs 
and yokes ; the people of Capernaum, 
so far ns the Greek word goes, do not 
specify the kind of work. Further he 
is known to them as the son of Mary. 
Mark knows nothing of his having 
been born in any extraordinary way; 
to bis fellow-townsmen at any rate he 
is simply the son of a woman who is 
living among them and well known to 
them. Her husband is not mentioned 
and may be supposed to have been 
by thiB time dead. There are four 
brothers whose names are given, 1 and 
some sisters. The whole family appear 


to be living together at this time at 
Nazaret; see on chap. iii. 21, 31. 

To the people of Nazaret the con¬ 
trast between what they know Jesus 
to be in point of family and early 
history and what they see him to be 
now, is too great to be reconciled. 
They cannot bring the two views to 
agree, and so they take offence at one 
who has placed before them such a 
difficult problem and refuse to consider 
his claims or his message. At this we 
can scarcely wonder. To ourselves the 
facts of the earlier life of Jesua as 
here suggested to us present a very 
baffling, if fascinating problem. The 
thoughts he uttered in his preaching 
must have been in bis mind when be 
lived an undistinguished life at Naza¬ 
ret and was known to his neighbours 
simply as a craftsman. He must then 
have been accumulating the observa¬ 
tions of nature and of human life 
which were to illustrate his preaching, 
.and must have then formed his views 
as to the meaning of Scripture and 
the relation of the system of the 
Scribes to true religion. Yet he never 
preached, and was not known as one 
who had anything important to say. 
It is a complete surprise to his mother 


1 Murk speaks of Joses, Matthew of Joseph. 


1 Or, many. 


2 son of the craftsman (as Matth.). 
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Mission of the Twelve, vi. 66-11. 

Kai Treptrjyev rug Kwpag kvkXw SiSuctkwv. ko.1 •KpouKaXeiTat 
Tovg SwScku, Kal ?/p£a,TO avTOvg cnrooTeXXeiv Suo Suo, Kal eSlSou 
auroig clover lav twv TrvevpuTwv tu> v ciKaddpT u>v. Kal Trapi'iyyeCXev 
av-rolg Iva pt]Sev aipuxriv els oSov et pi] pafiSov povov, pi] dprov, 
pi] Tn'ipav, pi] elg tIjv £wvt)v ^aX/cof, dXXd unroSeSepevovg <ravSdXia, 
Kal pi] ivSva-rja-Oe 1 Suo x iT ^ va ^- Kat eXeyev auroig, *0 irou edv 


and family and to hia neighbours, 
when he begins to deliver a message 
as a prophet. His family declare him 
to be out of his mind ; his townspeople 
refuse to face the problem he presents 
to them. 

The tenor of the sayings is reported 
to us which this action of his country¬ 
men caused Jesus to make. He said 
more than this, but this sentence sums 
up his view on the subject. It belongs 
to the office of the prophet, he declares 
in a little proverb, that he should be 
treated in this way. Of his general 
reception in the country he cannot 
complain, and if his own town, his own 
relatives, his own family, have no 
honour to give him, that was to be 
expected; it is the common lot of all 
prophets and he is in good company. 

As his countrymen did not believe 
in him nor expect anything at his 
hands, his power to do great things 
was not called forth. “He was not 
able,” the evangelist frankly says. 
The conditions were too much for 
him. Only some unimportant cases 
of sickness did he treat, laying his 
hands on the patients. A little 
faith sufficed for all that was needed 
in these cases; and so much faith 
these persons had (Weiss). And in 
conclusion w T e are told that he won¬ 
dered at the unbelief of his fellow- 
townsmen. He was able to account 
for it, and to see it to be a thing every 
prophet must lay his account with, 
yet it grieved him. That the people 
among whom he had grown lip and 
whom he had watched with such pro¬ 
found interest, gathering from them 
his rieh knowledge of human character, 
that these men and women familiar to 
him and loved by him should sym¬ 
pathize with him so little, this could 
not fail to grieve. Why should these 
of all men be so cold and hard ? 


6b. No precise connection. A preach¬ 
ing tour is mentioned, and serves to 
introduce the following narrative of the 
independent mission of the Twelve. 
The visit to Nazaret no doubt took 
place on such a tour; but more we 
cannot say. It marks the unpretending, 
and, at the same time, the national 
character of the ministry of Jesus that 
he goes specially to the villages (cf. i. 
38). Had he wished to address Gentiles 
he would have gone to the towns, as 
Paul did ; but it is his own countrymen 
who are to be roused, and he goes to 
their settlements. Such an injunction 
as Matt. x. 23 belongs to a later period. 
The preaching is now multiplied. The 
Twelve were called at first, we heard 
(iii. 14), that they might be with him, 
and that he might send them out to 
preach. They have now been with him 
some time and are full enough of his 
ideas tef carry on the propaganda. 
They can be sent out by themselves. 

The first sending out of the mission¬ 
aries by the founder is, in every religion 
where it takes place, a matter of the 
deepest interest to later believers, who 
behold in this act the first appearance, 
if only in germ, of the institutions and 
modes of action to which they are 
accustomed. The narrative of the first 
sending, moreover, is apt to reflect 
differences of practice which afterwards 
came in (see Sacred Roots of the Kent, 
vols. xiii., xvii., and xx.). 

It is so in the present instance. The 
synoptic Gospels contain four versions 
of the Master’s charge to the mission¬ 
aries ; for that to the Seventy in Luke 
x. is evidently traceable to the same 
original as that to the Twelve in Luke 
ix. Mark is true here to the views we 
have always found him to hold as to 
the earliest procedure in connection 
with the Gospel, but we cannot be sure 
that his tradition represents the earliest 


1 fv5v<raa6ai. 
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[Matthew ix. 35 -x.; Luke ix. 1 - 5 ; x. 1-12.] 

And he went round about the villages teaching. And ^ 
he calls to him the Twelve, and began to send them out two 
by two, and he gave them power over the unclean spirits. 
And he told them to take nothing for their journey but 8 
just a stick; they were not to take bread, nor a wallet, nor 
any copper in their girdle (but they were to be shod with 9 
sandals); and do not, he said, put on two tunics. And 10 


narrative in every particular. The 
disciples are sent out in pairs 1 (the 
monks of Buddhism went singly). This 
was the practice of the early Church 
in most of the cases which are recorded. 
Compare Acts iii. 1, viii. 14, xiii. 2. 
The general description of tile function 
of the missionaries is very imperfect. 
Mark does not even say that they are 
to preach; that has to be gathered 
from the earlier statement (iii. 14) and 
from what follows. Nor are we told 
that they are to deal with cases of 
sickuess. In Matthew and Luke, where 
they are told what they are to preach, 
they are also directed to tend the sick 
(Matt. x. 8, Luke ix. 2), but in Mark 
this duty is not entrusted to them 
either in iii. 14 or here. The evangelist 
has no doubt of Jesus’ power to cure 
disease, as Jesus unquestionably be¬ 
lieved himself to have the power. All 
religious teachers were in that age 
expected to exercise powers of healing, 
and the missionaries do deal with cases 
of sickness (vi. 13), though in a very 
simple way, while gifts of healing are 
found in the Church afterwards (1 Cor. 
xii. 9, James v. 14s>y.). Yet the Master 
is not said to have told his disciples to 
cure diseases, and considering his atti¬ 
tude when requested to do so himself 
(see on i. 41 tqq., ii. 5), it may be 
doubted whether he regarded the work 
of cure as forming a special part oE his 
mission. No such doubt attaches to 
the work of exorcism. The disciples 
are to regard it as part of their duty. 
Are they to exorcise in the name of 
Jesus'! It is not so said here, but see 
ix. 38 nq., xvi. 17, Luke x. 17, Acts xix. 
13. If Jesus was known throughout 
the country, and by none better than 
by the demons themselves, to be gifted 
with a power before which their dis¬ 
order was coining to an end, his disciples 


would appeal to his authority, and 
would feel that in this part of their 
work they had a weapon which the sons 
of the Pharisees could not wield. 

8. In Matthew and Luke x. the mis¬ 
sionaries are to go barefoot. There is 
therefore a contradiction at this point, 
Matthew and Luke saying, No foot¬ 
gear (uTroSijiuaTa) ! while Mark says 
sandals ! Some early controversy is 
no doubt reflected. Matthew and Luke 
ix. forbid a stick, which Luke x. does 
not mention and Mark enjoins. Mark 
forbids brass money, used in Palestine, 
Luke ix. silver, i.e. money generally, as 
used in other lands (Wright); Matthew 
combines traditions and forbids gold, 
silver, and brass. The differences arc 
not of great importance; they only 
prevent us from drawing a complete 
picture of the Christian apostle, such 
as can be given of the Buddhist monk 
of the earliest time. If the Master 
prescribed a rule and gave certain 
instructions as to the equipment of his 
representatives on their preaching tours, 
the rule was elastic and capable of 
change. What is said about the wallet 
for provisions, the purse for money, and 
the two tunics shows that the mission¬ 
aries were to carry nothing they could 
do without, and that they were to 
depend for their subsistence on those 
to whom they preached. Paul dis¬ 
tinctly says (1 Cor. ix. 14), that the Lord 
gave this injunction, and Matthew and 
Luke x. have the injunction here. 

10. Another saving is added, with 
“ Andhesaid,”as if it were a saying from 
another source. The missionaries are 
not to be too nice about their quarters. 
In Matthew they are to make enquiry 
for some worthy citizen, but here, ap¬ 
parently, they are to take their chance, 
and not to change their lodgings till 
they leave the place. This implies, on 


1 For the natural reason of this cf. Latham’s Pastor Pastorum, p. 297. 
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ii €t(Te\6rjT€ etV oiKiav, exet peveTe eaif av e£eX6rjTe exetOep. xai o? 
<iv toVo? /A*] Se£*]Tat 1 vp a? p*]Se axovuwaiv vpwv, exiropevopevoi 
exeiOep exripa^aTe t op x°^ v viroxaTw twp 7roS<i)P vpwp ei$ 


papTvpiov auTot?- 1 2 3 


SucceBB of the disciples, vi. 12, 13. 

j 2 Kai e^eXfloi'Tf? exi'ipv^ap Iva perapouicrip, xai Satpopia xoXXa 
e^efiaXXop, xai rjXei<j>op eXalw xoXXoi»? appuxrTovs xai e 0 epaxei/oi'. 


Herod hears of Jesus, vi. 14-16. 

14 Kat rjKovcrev 6 /^acriXeur H pix)St]S, <f>apepop yap ey evero to 
opopa avTov, xa\ eXeyop 3 on Iwupprjs 6 /?axTt^w v eyi'/yepTai ex 

15 pexpwp, xai Sia tovto evepyovaiv at Svpapei ? eV uvtw. aXXot 
Se eXeyop oti ’HXeta? eartV ciXXol Se eXeyop oti IIpo0>?T>/9 w? 

16 et? twp Trpo<f>riTU)v. atcoutra? Se 6 'HpiSSqs eXeyep, *Op eyo) 
airexetpaXicra ’Iwapptju, ovtos ijyepQ*]- 


the one hand, that they are full of the 
momentous importance of their mission. 
The warnings and the blessings which 
they bring are of such value that they 
can well claim for the sake of them a 
few days’ hospitality. On the other 
hand, the Gospel would by this mode of 
procedure be planted in households and 
spread from the house where the mis¬ 
sionaries had been entertained to the 
rest of the place. Compare the church 
in the house of Stephanas, 1 Cor, i. 16, 
of Aquila and Priscilla, 1 Cor. xvi. 19, 
and other instances in Paul. 

If, on the contrary, the missionaries 
meet with a bad reception in some place, 
if they are not welcomed nor their mes¬ 
sage received with respect, they are to 
take a bold line in such a case. They 
are not to think for a moment that they 
are to blame or that their message is at 
fault, and on leaving the place they are 
to perform a well-known symbolic act 
to show that they are clear of all respon¬ 
sibility for what has happened. The 
Gospel has been preached in that place. 


and the inhabitants alone must bear the 
blame for the disastrous consequences 
of its refusal. As to what these conse¬ 
quences are, see Matth. x. 15, xi. 20- 
24, cf. Luke x, 10-16, and the variant to 
the same effect here. 

12. The preaching is here summed up 
in its first word. The disciples must have 
preached a great deal more than is here 
reported : but their preaching no doubt 
opened with the announcement of the 
great event which was shortly coming 
upon the world to try all the lives and 
actions of men, and with an exhortation 
to prepare for that event. Mark, who 
has given no account of the preaching of 
Jesus, can only indicate very generally 
that of the disciples, but his readers 
understood well enough what it had 
been. In the work of casting out 
demons they were very successful, as 
we are prepared to expect. As to their 
cures, they only attempt simple cases ; 
they cure ‘sick persons,’ like Jesus at 
Nazareth (ver. 0) where his power was 


1 6aoi 4k fir) Wfi ovTai. 

2 Add &f±r)v \4yti 1 vfiiv ii>€KT6rtpoy larat 2o$6fiois ff Topippois iv rjfiipg. Kpiaews fj 
irAXfj IkcIvt) ; cf. Luke x. 12. 

3 (Xtyev. 
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he aaid to them, Wherever you go into a house, stay there 
till you leave the place. And if a place does not receive 1 n 
you and the people there will not listen 1 to you, when you are 
leaving, shake off the dust under your feet, for a testimony to 
them. 2 


[Luke ix. 6.] 

And they went out and preached that men should repent. \z 
And they cast out many demons and anointed with oil many 13 
sick persons and cured them. 


[Matthew xiv. 1 , 2 ; Luke ix. 7 - 9 .] 

And king Herod heard of it, for his name was now 14 
before the public, and people were saying 3 that “John the 
Baptist is risen from the dead, and that is the reason why 
these powers work in him.” But others said, He is Elijah, 15 
and others said, He is a prophet like one of the prophets. 
But Herod, when he heard of it. said. The man whom I 16 


beheaded, John, he is risen. 

prevented from showing itself. They 
do this according to a method which 
was afterwards continued in the Church 
(Janies v. 14), though Jesus himself is 
not reported to have used it. In Luke 
their success on this side is more marked. 
Their exorcisms are not mentioned till 
afterwards (x. 17), but they are here 
said to have dealt with cases of sickness 
wherever they went. 

vi. 14—viii. 26. Jesus at the Height 
of His Activity. 

14. In Luke ix. 7, where we have the 
same source, it is the mission of the 
Twelve that Herod hears of : Mark indi¬ 
cates tills less clearly. That mission, 
in which the disciples, no doubt, spoke 
of their Muster as the source of their 
teaching and appealed to his name in 
acts of exorcism and healing, advanced 
public discussion about Jesus to a 
farther stngo. His name had already 
been public, i. 28, iii. 8 ; but curiosity 
was now actively awakened about him, 


and various theories were being tried to 
account for him and for the ‘ powers ’ 
he wrought, which his own fellow- 
townsmen had found so inexplicable 
(vi. 2). It is here for the first time in 
Mark, if we except the utterance of the 
demoniacs and the imported references 
to the Son of Man in chap, ii., that we 
find Jesus connected with the Messianic 
thought of his day. The question being 
raised, “ What arc we to think of this 
new teacher who has not passed through 
the schools and yet teaches with such 
authority and possesses such power 
over the demons and in cases of sick¬ 
ness ? ” more answers than one are 
forthcoming. Home think of John the 
Baptist. All, we know, held John for 
a prophet, and tho people do not readily 
surrender their hero to the grave. He 
had been done to death in a frontier 
castle (Josephus, Antiq. xviii. 5, 2), but 
God had raised him up again, they 
judged, as heroes are raised lip by God ; 
und in Jesus, who preached the same 


1 As for those who will not receive you nor listen. 

'‘Add, Assuredly I tell you, It will be more tolerable for Sodom or Gomorrah 
in the day of judgment than for that town. 

3 he said. 
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Story of the death of the Baptist, vi. 17-2‘J. 

17 Atrro? yap 6 H pwSrjg cnrocrTelXa ? etcpuTt] crev tov ’Iwdvwjv Kai 
eStjcrcv avTov ev (fivXaKf] Sia 'HpwSiuSa ttjv yvvaiKa 3 ? tXlinrov 

18 tov aSeXcfrov uvtov, oti avTtjv eyd/xr]crev' eXeyev yap 6 Iwdvvt]? 
tw H pwSt] OTI 0 VK e^ecTTii' <roi exeiv ttjv yvvaiKa tov dSeX(f>ov 

19 tov. fj Se HpioSias eveix e v avTw, ku'l //OeXev avTov bnroKTelvai 

20 Kai ovk tjSvvaTO' o yap 'UpcoSt]? ecfiofictTO tov la javvrjv, eiOw? 
avTov avSpa SiKatov Kai ayiov, Kai avve-n/pei uvtov, koi aKovcru? 

21 at’roa 7 roAXa qTropei, 1 Kai qSew$ ovtov qKOvev. Kai yevopevt]? 
ij/iepas evKalpov, ot€ JipdoCt]? to?? yevecriots avTov oehrvov eTroitjcrev 
to/? p.tyi<TTa<Tiv avTov Kai toi"? xiXiapxois Kai to/"? TrpwTOis t/}? 

22 TaXiXala?, Kai eicreX6ov<Ti]<z t tj? OvyaTpos avTtjv 2 t > 7 ? HpaiOiaoo? 
kuI 6px*]<rap.evT]s, l/pecrev to H pwSy Kai to/? crwavaKeipevovs- 6 


message, John’s energy still lived. 
Others, again, held that Jesus was 
Elijah. It was a current belief of the 
day that Elijah must come before the 
Messiah could appear (Matth. xi. 14, 
xvii. 10-12) : his coming was predicted 
by Malachi (iv. 5, cited in Mark i. 2) as 
a preliminary to the advent of the great 
Day of the Lord. This theory connected 
Jesus more closely than the former one 
with the great act of judgment. And 
others said he was a prophet like one of 
the prophets, not, that is to say, speci¬ 
ally connected at all with the final 
winding up of affairs, but, like the pro¬ 
phets of old, inspired—for Jesus certainly 
was inspired—to preach to his own 
generation, as the prophets had to theirs. 1 

Now we know what it was that 
Herod heard. He is here called King 
though his rank was less, a mistake 
which Matthew (xiv. 1) and Luke (ix. 7) 
avoid. What we know of him brings him 
before us as a lawless and half civilized 
ruler, more heathen than Jew, yet with 
an ear for Jewish religions ideas, and 
both luxurious and superstitious. 

The heads of the discussion going on 
in the country reach the Court at 
Tiberias, and Herod’s conscience helps 
him to decide among the conflicting 
theories as to the secret of Jesus’ 
power. As Macbeth sees Banqno at 
the feast, so Herod sees John, the man 
who had appealed so strongly to his 


better nature and whom he had so 
weakly surrendered. He has no doubt 
that it is John returned from the dead 
to confound him. 

There follows the story of Herod's 
dealings with John, told by Mark at 
much greater length than by either 
Matthew or Luke, and with many 
added details. 

17. Jewish law not only allows, but in 
certain circumstances obliges, a man to 
marry the wife of a brother who has 
died (Dent. xxv. 5), but it forbids him 
to marry the wife of a brother who is 
living (Levit. xviii. 16, xx. 21). This 
Herod had done. He divorced the 
daughter of Aretas King of Arabia, to 
marry lierodias wife of his half-brother 
Herod, son of Herod the Great by 
Mariamme of Jerusalem. This is told in 
detail in Josephus (Antiq. xviii. 5,1. 4). 
Thus Josephus calls the brother whom 
Herod Antipas wronged in this way, by 
the name of Herod, while in Mark {and 
Matthew where, however, the text is 
doubtful) he is called Philip. Many 
scholars add the two statements to¬ 
gether aud say that Herodias’ first 
husband was called Herod Philip. 
Others consider that the Gospel narra¬ 
tive is here in error. Antipas and 
Herodias had a daughter Salome who 
was about twenty years old at the date 
of the story before us, and who became 


1 Jeremiah, named in Matth. xvi. It, seems to be nil usher of the Messianic Age, like Elijah. 
See on this Bubjcct Sell liter, History of the Jeicish People, section 2!h 


1 tirolei. 


- ai>Tov, so WH. 
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[Matthew xiv. 3 - 12 ; Luke iii. 19 , 20 .] 

For he, Herod, had sent and seized John and put him 17- 
in chains in prison, on account of Herodias, his brother 
Philip’s wife, because he had married her; for John said to 18 
Herod, It is not lawful for you to have your brother’s wife. 
But Herodias was enraged at him 1 and wished to put 19 
him to death and was not able; for Herod feared John, 20 
knowing him to be a good man and a holy, and took good 
care of him; and when he heard him he was much exercised, 2 
and yet he liked to hear him. And on the arrival of a 21 
favourable day, when Herod on the occasion of his birthday 
gave a banquet to his chief officials and to the colonels and 
to the notables of Galilee, the daughter of Herodias 3 came 22 
in and danced; and Herod and his guests were pleased. And 


the wife of Herod’s brother Philip, 
tetrarch of Ituraea (Luke iii. 1). Philip 
is the name of Herod’s son-in-law, but 
is taken by the evangelists to be that 
of his wife’s first husband. The story 
has other serious difficulties besides 
this one. Josephus, who narrates the 
arrest of John, assigns a different 
motive for it from that given here, viz. 
that Herod was jealous of John’s 
power over the people. Mark’s narra¬ 
tive, on the other hand, implies that 
Herod and the Baptist had met and 
conversed together before the latter 
was arrested, John made himself the 
mouthpiece of the strong indignation 
which Herod’s marriage had excited 
in the public mind, and charged 
Herod with acting in defiance of the 
law, to which nominally at least the 
Herods adhered. It was from pique 
at this bold speaking and not from 
any public motive such as Josephus 
alleges, that llerod ordered him to be 
put in prison. It is not impossible that 
there may be truth in both accounts. 
The statement of Josephus that Mach- 
aerua, a fortress on the Arabian frontier 
of Anlipas’ territory not far from the 
shores of the Dead Sea, was the scene 
of John’s imprisonment, has never- 
been doubted. 


19. The relations developed between 
Herod and the Baptist after the arrest 
are a special feature of Mark’s narra¬ 
tive. They remind us of those between 
Paul and Felix (Acts xxiv. 22-26), 
where also we have a potentate de¬ 
fending a prisoner from designs against 
his life, and feeling strongly but in¬ 
effectively the moral and religious 
influence of that prisoner. In Matthew, 
Herod wants to put John to death but 
fears the people ; in Mark, he fears 
John and keeps him alive. 

21. An overloaded sentence (of. chap, 
v. 2-5 and 25-28). John's arrival at 
Machaerus (for the scene of the follow¬ 
ing incident is close to his prison, and 
the difficulty of supposing such a 
gathering to have taken place at the 
remote fortress is not insurmountable) 
gives Herodias her opportunity ; what 
Herod would not do for her when 
alone, he may be inveigled into doing 
when u large company is present; aud 
the dancing is intended by the mother, 

—hence the “ favourable day ”—to pro¬ 
duce the result now told us. Salome, 
daughter of Herodias by her former 
marriage with A n e ta e, was married to fh 
Philip soon after this incident (see 
Schiirer’s History of the Jewish People, 

Div. I., section 17, vol. ii. p. 22sqq,) 


1 Or, laid wait for him. 

’■‘Or, he did much that he heard from him; see Nestle, Introd., E. Tr., p. 264. 
a Or, his daughter Herodias. This well-supported reading makes Herod’s wife 
and her daughter have the same name. 
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Se ftacriXevf ehrev tw Kopacrlw, A iTrjcrov pe o edv OeXflS kcli Suxtw 

23 c toC Ku\ copocrev avry, *0 tl edv pe aiTycryf Swcrw crot ew? ypicrov? 

24 Tyf fiao-iXelas /jlov. /cat e£eX 6 ovcra eh rei/ t{] ptjrp'i avriji, Tt 
aiTi'i<Tco/j.ai ; fj Se ehrev, T yv KetpaXyv ’Iwdvvov tov ftcnrTi^ovTQS- 

25 fcai eicreXdovcra ev 6 v 9 perd cnrovSrjs 7r/00? tov / 3 acriXea yTyaaTO 
Xeyoi/cra, 0eXw Iva e£avTrj$ Sws /jlol ei r< irlvaKi Tyv Ke<paXyv loavvov 

26 tov fiairTKJTOv. kcu TreplXvTros yevopevo ? 6 fiacnXevs Sid Ton? 

27 opKovg kou tov 9 avaKeipevovg ovk yOeXrjcre v dOeTrjaai airn/f. kcu 
euOus (lit o(TTe'iXa$ 6 fiacriXevs cnreKOuXaTopa ei reTu^ev ivey kcu Tyv 

28 Ke<paXyv avTov. kcu tnreXOiov cnreKeipdXiaev avTov ev Ty <pvXa.Ky /cat 
yveyKev Tyv KeepaXyv avTov Stt 1 ttIvokl kcli eSwKev avTyv to Kopaalw, 

r 3/n •> \ ~ \ t 

29 kcu to Kopacriov edOKev avTtjv T{] prjrpi a vt*]?. kcu aKOvcravTe 9 
ot padyTai avTov >}X 9 av kul fjpav to irTthpa. avTov ,/cat eOyKav 
avTO ev pvypeluj. 


Return of the disciples—Withdrawal with them, vi. 30-32. 


30 

31 


Kcu avvayovTCLi ol uttocttoXol 7r/oo9 tov lycrovv, kul atn/y- 
yeiXav avTW TravTa. ocra eTolyaav kcli 01 tcl 1 eSlSagav- kcli 
Xeyei avTotg, A cure vpet$ clvto'l kqt’ iSlav ei 9 epypov to~ov kcl'l 
dvairuvcraaOe oXlyov. ijcrav yap ol epydpevoi ku'i ol vTrdyovTes 


but is here spoken of as a Kopatnoy. 
Strange that a princess on the verge of 
womanhood should thus make a show 
of herself before so mixed a company ; 
she, Herodias, it was, as Mark emphati¬ 
cally puts it, who caused this to be done. 
The king falls at once into the snare 
thus laid for him, and commits himself 
to his step-daughter before all his 
guests, swearing an oath to keep him 
from going back on his word. It 
throws some light on the composition 
of the story, that the words used by 
the king in bidding the girl claim her 
reward, are the same as those spoken 
by Ahasuerus to Esther (Esth. v. 3, 5). 
As Herod has no kingdom to dispose 
of, but is only a vassal, the words do 
not suit him so well as they did the 
Persian monarch. 

24. Mother and daughter, bound to¬ 
gether by older ties than those connect¬ 
ing them with Herod, understand each 
other thoroughly. The mother has her 
answer ready to the request she had 


known her daughter would bring her ; 
and the daughter enters eagerly into 
the mother’s plan, skips into the 
banqueting hall, and out with her re¬ 
quest before Herod has had time to 
think, adding of her own wit that the 
head is to be given her on a plate, and 
at once. The guests who saw the 
dancing are to see the granting of the 
boon. 

26. No circumstance is spared us of the 
proceedings by which the reveugeful 
woman got her will accomplished. 
“Speculator,” the Latin word used 
here and also in Hebrew writings to 
describe an executioner, means a scout 
or spy. The word is applied to the 
guard at a court or an officer’s quarters, 
who had various functions to discharge, 
and among them this one. See Schlirer’s 
very full statement on the subject, and 
Swete’s note here. The evaugelist 
records that the great prophet received 
proper burial at the hands of his dis¬ 
ciples. 


1 Omit titra. 
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the king said to the girl, Ask whatever you like and I 
will give it you. And he swore to her, I will give 23 
you whatever you ask, up to the half of my kingdom. 
And she went out and said to her mother, What shall 24 
I ask ? And she said, The head of John the Baptist. And 25 
she went in at once with haste to the king, and asked him, 

T wish you to give me at once the head of John the Baptist 
on a dish. And the king was very much distressed, hut on 26 
account of his oaths and of the guests at his table he was un¬ 
willing to refuse her. And immediately the king sent a scout 27 
and ordered him to bring his head. And the guard went 
and beheaded him in the prison and brought his head on a 28 
dish and gave it to the girl, and the girl gave it to her mother. 
And when his disciples heard of it, they came and took 29 
his corpse and laid it in a tomb. 


[Luke ix. 10; x. 17 - 20 .] 

And the apostles come together to Jesus; and they re- 30 
ported to him all they had done and all they had taught. 
And he says to them, Come you yourselves apart to some 31 
uninhabited spot, and take a little rest. For there were a 


This story fills up the interval between 
the sending out of the disciples and their 
return ; for a similar arrangement see 
chap, iii., where the Beelzebul charge 
and the discourse on it fill up the space 
between the setting-out of Jesus’family 
and their arrival. The talk about Jesus, 
aroused by the disciples’ mission, and 
the identification of him with the Bap¬ 
tist, now dead, also give the story its 
place here. 

30. On the title “the Apostles,” of 
which this is the only undoubted occur¬ 
rence in this Gospel, sec note on iii. 14. 
For Mark’s readersand for Mark himself 
the Apostles are a well-known set of 
men ; but the office and the title seem 
to belong to the period when there was 
a plurality of churches which required 
to be kept in touch with each other by 
officials free to move about. We 
might translate here etymologically, 
“ the emissaries,” but the word must 
have meant more than this to the first 
readers. See Hort’s Eccltaia, p. 22 sq. 

Apparently there was a rendezvous at 


the conclusion of the tour. As Francis’ 
brethren came together to Portiuncula 
after their mission, so the disciples 
came together to a place not named, 
but which must have been on the 
western side of the lake, and a place 
where Jesus was well known, to give in 
their report. We have heard already 
how they succeeded (vers. 12, 13 ). The 
return is the introduction to the stories 
of the feeding and of the walking on the 
water: in the tradition Mark here fol¬ 
lows, all three are closely bound up 
together. 

In Matthew xiv. 13 the retreat now 
to be told is occasioned by the news 
brought to Jesus by disciples of the 
Baptist of their master’s end. As in 
Matth. iv. 12 he withdraws from Judaea 
to Galilee on hearing of John’s arrest, 
so here, on hearing of his death, he 
withdraws to a place remote. In Matth. 
xvii. 12, Jesus regards the fate of John 
as a presage of his own. In Mark the 
motive of the retreat is differently 
stated : the disciples are to get some 
needed rest. And this is the more 
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32 ttoXXoi, kcu oi/<5e (jxtyetv evKulpovv. kcu aTrt]\6ov ev rw ttXoIu) 
ei? eptj/JLov toVov kot’ iSlav. 


The Feeding of the Five Thousand, vi. 33-44. 

33 Kcu elcov civtov? v7rdyovra^ /cai eyvwcrav 1 ttoXXoi, koli 7re£rj 
di to irairwv tw 7 roX « oi / <rvve6pap.ov ckcI icru TrporjXQov civtovs- 2 

34 kou egcXSwv ei<5ei/ 7 roXw dyXov kui ecnrXay\via6>} ex’ airrot/ 9 , 
oTi tjaav (I)? 7rpoj3aTa p.tj e\ovra —oipieva, kui %p£aTO StoacrKeiu 

33 avrov ? xoXXa. icat cu/oa? xoXX^? yei/opLewis TrpoaeXOovTes 

avT(p ot fxadtjTai avTOv e'Xeyov ort pt]p.6<i euTiv 6 roVo?, 

36 kcu l/dt] copa xoXX?/‘ «7rdXucroi' uvtovs, Iva dxeAOoVre? et? tou? 

37 kvkXu) dypovs Kai Kwfxa 9 dy opdcruxTiv eavrol ? tl cpdywcriv. o <5e 
aTTOKpiOei? ciircv avToi?, A ore auroi? v/meis cpayclv. kcu Xeyovcrtv 


necessary as the situation with the 
crowd (iii. 20, iv. 35) has repeated itself. 
Many are arriving, no doubt because he 
is there, and going, no doubt with some¬ 
thing gained, and in the bustle regular 
meals are out of the question. As the 
disciples are now Jesus’ first care, they 
are to go away with him to a place 
where there are no people to disturb 
them. They have done that before, for 
his sake (iv. 35); now they are to do it 
for their own. Accordingly they set 
out without mentioning to others what 
they are going to do, leave the people 
behind them, and push off in the friendly 
boat that is used for such excursions. 

33. The Master’s kind thoughts for his 
disciples, however, are defeated, and 
according to Mark in a very extra¬ 
ordinary way. The departure is ob¬ 
served by a number of people who are 
so deeply interested in Jesus that they 
cannot submit to be deprived of him. 
He had escaped them before, and seeing, 
from the direction the boat takes, to 
what point it is bound, they set out on 
foot determined that they will be there 
too. On their long walk round the 
north end of the lake they announce in 
the towns they pass the purpose of 
their journey, and this swells their 
numbers. So well have they taken 
their measures, that when Jesus arrives 
at the spot he thought of they are 
there on the beach before him. 


In Matthew the crowd follows Jesus, 
i.e. arrives at the spot when he is 
already there. He then ‘ goes out,’ the 
word used in Mark for getting out of 
the boat on the beach here means that 
he came out of the quiet spot where he 
was with his disciples, into the presence 
of the crowd just arrived. In Luke 
they follow him, and he receives them 
on their arrival. In both Matthew and 
Luke they have brought sick people 
with them, to whom lie devotes him¬ 
self. In Mark there is nothing of this ; 
with him the journey is more rapid, 
and only able-bodied persons appear at 
the end of it. 

There is to be no quiet therefore 
with the disciples at the spot which 
they have reached with some labour. 
Yet the Master is not discomposed at 
this crossing of his plans. He regards 
the crowd on the beach not with anger 
or aversion or contempt, the feelings 
with which a crowd is apt to be 
regarded by persons aiming at retire¬ 
ment, but with compassion. To his 
eyes they were like sheep without a 
shepherd, which have no clear object, 
and will run hither and thither even to 
long distances under some blind im¬ 
pulse. It was guidance, teaching, they 
were in want of; if their religious 
teachers did their duty better, the 
people would not be so helpless. Jesus 
therefore sets himself at once to the 
work that is so much needed. We see 


eir^yvwaav airovs. 


- <rvj'7j\0o>' ai’roC. 
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great many people there, some arriving and some going away, 
and they had no time even to take a meal. And they set 32 
off in the boat to go to an uninhabited place apart. 


[Matthew xiv. 13 - 21 ; Luke ix. 11 - 17 .] 

And many saw them setting out and knew what they 33 
were doing , 1 and people ran together on foot from all the towns 
to the spot, and got before them . 2 And when he landed he 34 
saw a great multitude and he had compassion upon them, 
because they were like sheep without a shepherd, and he began 
to teach them many things. And when it was late in the day 35 
his disciples came to him and said, This is a remote place and 
it is late in the day. Send them away so that they may go to 36 
the farms and villages round about and buy food for themselves. 
But he answered and said to them, Do you give them food. 37 
And they say to him, Are we to go and buy ten pounds 


him here in a situation which is entirely 
to his mind. A quiet, orderly crowd is 
hanging on his words, there are no sick 
people clamouring for attention, no 
interruption of <my kind. He can tell 
them all that is in his heart, of what 
their life should be towards God and 
towards each other so as to be prepared 
for the Kingdom when it comes. 

35. While the Master is eager about 
the Word, and forgets bodily needs, the 
disciples are practical men, and feel 
that the question of provisions (Luke 
adds lodgings) is becoming more and 
more urgent. It never occurs to them 
that they can do anything themselves 
towards feeding the multitude, and the 
only suggestion they can make is that 
as the people must have some food, 
they should he dismissed and told to 
get it for themselves. 

Jesus, however, takes quite a different 
view of the case—a very surprising 
view. He is unwilling to send the 
people away with their wants unsatis¬ 
fied. That would be a cold and unsocial 
thing to do after he has been telling 
them no doubt that the children of the 
Father in heaven ought to care for each 
other, and to be ready to share with 
each other what the Father gives them. 


Jesus is fond of his listeners, and loves 
to make them feel that they form a 
circle and belong to each other (iii. 35), 
and he feels it in him now to play the 
part of host or house-father, and to 
combine those who have been united in 
hanging on his words, in the further 
union of soeial kindness. And so when 
the disciples propose to dismiss the 
gathering, he refuses to do so, and calls 
them to do what they can to furnish a 
meal for all present. Those who had 
come to the place in a boat were more 
likely to have provisions with them 
than those who had conic on foot. 

The Apostles’ question is to be under¬ 
stood as made in all seriousness. They 
have been told to feed the people, and 
they consult their Master as to the 
method of doing so. Are they, they 
ask, to go and spend 200 denarii (a 
denarius is a day’s wage (Matt. xx. 2), 
and roughly represents a franc ; the 
round suin named would be about £ 8 ) 
on loaves? That sum is mentioned, it 
is suggested, because the disciples had 
so much in their bag at the time. More 
likely it is a rough guess at what 
would be required. The sum is quite 
out of the question for their party'. 
If the crowd numbered five thousand, 


1 Or, recognized them. But the reading for which this stands is a tautology 
borrowed from ver. 54. 

2 Or, and came together at the place. 
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avTw, ’A 7 reAf 9 oVre? ayopaawpev Syvaptwv SiaKoahuv aprovs 1 xae 

38 Suxroifxev 2 auToh (ft ay el v ; 6 Se A eyei auTotg, Tloaoug eyere 

dpToug ; virayere, ’[Sere, Ka't yvovres Xeyouaiv, Hevre, ica't Svo 

39 lyduas- ica'i eTreVaffep auTOi 9 ara/cAAat 3 iravTa<s avpiroaia aup.Tr oVia 

40 67 ri rw x^- 60 / 01 ^ X ( ¥ IT< ) t ’- «t / eV«rat' irpacriat irpaaia'i koto. eKaTov 

41 /cat Kara 7 re»'T 7 //coj'Ta. /cat Aa/ 3 «f tou? 7 rei/re dpTovg ica'i Toug 000 
iX^uag, ava/ 3 Xe\fsag eig top ovpavov evXoyrjaeu ica'i tcaTeicXaaev Tovg 
aproug ica'i eSlSou Toig paOrjTalg 'Iva Trapandwaiv auTolg, /cat ron? 

42 duo i'xBuag epeptaev iraaiv. ica'i ecpayov irdvTeg ica'i exopTaadrjaai/. 

43 Ka't rjpav KXdapUTa SwSeica ko^ivwv 7 tA ijpwpaTa, ica'i diro tw 

44 ixOvwv. Ka't qaav oi <j>ayovTeg Tovg dpTOug irevTaKiaxtXioi avSpeg. 


The Wa lkin g on the Sea, vi. 45-52. 

45 Kat evBug ijvayicaaev Tovg paBrjTag avTOu epfirjvai eig to 
ttXoiov ica'i Trpodyeiv eig to nrepav nrpog JStjBaaiSdv, ewg aiiTog 


the money named would be at the rate 
of a denarius for twenty-five of them. 

38. Jesus, however, will not enter on 
any such question. He does not want 
the disciples to buy bread, but to produce 
what they have, for the common benefit, 
and he tells them to go and look how 
much they have. They have five loaves ; 
the loaf of these days was a thick 
scone about the size of a plate ; a loaf 
was what a man would eat at a meal 
(Luke xi. 5, 6). The fishes would be 
salted or dried ; they were ready for 
use as a relish to the bread which 
formed the ordinary diet of plain people. 

39. Jesus now takes command of the 
whole body of people present, and pro¬ 
ceeds to organize a common meal. 
They have yielded their minds to him; 
they willingly obey his orders in their 
outward movements. The disciples act 
as stewards, and under their directions 
the people are arranged not in one large 
mass around a common centre, but 
party by party, “symposium by sym¬ 
posium (Gr.).” The orderly arrangement, 
as of rectangular garden beds contrast¬ 
ing with the green grass, remains clear 
in the narrator’s memory. It is possible 
that some or most of these symposia 
had some provisions of their own. It 
is nowhere said that the five loaves and 
two fishes of the disciples were all the 


food that could be found on the spot ; 
and a person here and there may have 
had something with him and acted as 
the centre of one of these parties. 
What is narrated, however, is not 
what happened at these other com¬ 
panies, but what Jesus himself did and 
said. And his procedure on this occa¬ 
sion is exactly the same as at the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, exactly 
the same as in the company of the two 
disciples at Emmaus (xiv. 22, see notes 
there ; Luke xxiv. 30). Here, therefore, 
as on these other occasions, we have to 
recognize not a mere material act of 
feeding, but an act of spiritual com¬ 
munion in which the eating of a piece 
of bread (no one gets a whole loaf or a 
full ineal here any more than at the insti¬ 
tution of the Supper, when one loaf was 
broken up for twelve persons; and in 
Luke xxiv. the meal is never finished 
at all) is charged with higher meanings. 
In the Gospel of John (chap, vi.) the 
proceeding as to the loaves is very 
much materialized ; no doubt is left 
that by some process of multiplication 
the whole multitude was fed out of the 
scanty supply furnished by the hands 
of the disciples. But in that same 
chapter the narrative is also spiritu¬ 
alized, and its higher meaning is taken 
to be that Christ himself is the true 


1 dprous; 


- HuiGofllV. 


3 dvaxXt&ijvai. 
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worth of bread and feed them ? 1 But he says to them, How 38 
many loaves have you ? Go and see. And they looked, and say, 
Five, and two fishes. And he ordered them to make all the 39 
people lie down 2 in parties on the green grass. And they took 40 
their places in regular groups by hundreds and by fifties. And 41 
he took the five loaves and the two fishes and looked up to heaven 
and said the blessing and broke the loaves in pieces, and gave 
them to the disciples to set before them, and the two fishes 
he divided to them all. And they all ate and were satisfied. 42 
And they took up twelve baskets of fragments, and also 43 


remains of the fishes. And 
five thousand men. 

[Matthew xiv. 22 - 33 .] 

And immediately he made 
and make for the other side 

bread of which men must eat if they 
would live. The fourth Gospel, it is 
well known, gives no account of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper; but 
it gives its own doctrine of that ordin¬ 
ance in connection with the narrative 
of the feeding of the multitude. 

42. Those who partake of the Eucha¬ 
rist are satisfied, though physically they 
may still be hungry. Man shall not 
live by bread alone, Jesus said (Luke 
iv. 4), and Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be satisfied (the word used here). 
It was those who had listened to his 
word who were satisfied with all he did 
for them, though outwardly it was per¬ 
haps little enough. But if this was 
what was meant at first by the feeding 
and the being satisfied, the story soon 
began to grow to something more. It 
soon came to be believed that all the 
multitude had been fed from the small 
supply of the disciples, and that every 
one there had had a full meal. Figures 
were produced as to the quantity of 
broken bread left on the ground, and 
os to the exact number of persons fed. 
Mark says 5000 ; Matthew adds to this 
figure women and children ; these, too, 
had made the long walk rouud the 


those who ate the loaves were 44 


his disciples get into the boat 45 
before him, in the direction of 

head of the lake, and had come entirely 
unprovided. 

I have given the original scene, as it 
seems to me to be still recognizable in 
the common tradition of the Synoptists. 

But there is no doubt that even to Mark 
the element of wonder is taking the 
upper hand of that of social sympathy, 
the predominance of which makeB the 
occurrence intelligible and beautiful to 
us. In John the process of supernatural- 
izing the story has reached its term ; and 
if we are to assume an act of material 
multiplication, then no doubt John’s 
narrative is the most precise and dis¬ 
tinct of all the accounts. The points 
added to the story in John vi. are as 
follows: 1. The scene is laid on a hill¬ 
side on the east of the Sea of Galilee. 

2. Jesus sees the multitude coming, and 
considers, before they arrive, how they 
are to be fed. 3. Though he knows 
what he is about to do, he has a con¬ 
versation with a disciple on the subject, 
“tempting” him. 4. Philip aud Andrew 
are named os the spokesmen of the 
disciples. 5. The disciples have no 
food ; the supplies are got from a bag 
on the ground. 6. Jesus directs the 
collection of the fragments from motives 
of thrift. 


1 Or, Are we to go aud buy ten pounds worth of bread ? Then we can feed 
them, or, with the other reading. Then we will feed them. 

- Or, with the other reading, He ordered them all to take their places. 

K 
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46 axoXt/et tov Kai diroTa^dpeuog ai/rcHj cnrt}\ 6 ev et? to opos 

47 Trpo<Teu£a.<r 9 ai. Kai 6\fs[as yevopevt]? fjv to ttXoiov ev pearip Ttjg 

48 0aXacriTJ79, Kai civtos povo$ exi ri}? yijg. kcu iSidv avTovs fia<ravi- 
£opevou$ €i> T(p eXavveiv, rjv yap 6 aj't^toy evai/rios avTOis, xepi 
TerdpTrjv <f>u\aicr]v Ttjs wktos lpx eTa£ xpo? aurous xepixaTuip 

49 exi Ttjs 6a\dcr<rt]i' Kai rjOeXev xupeXOeFp auTOiif. oi Se iSoi/ref 
avTov exi Ttjs OaXa<T<rrji TrepnraTouvTa e8o£av oti <j>dvTa<rpa 

50 €<ttiv, Ka) aveKpa^av. xafTey yap avrov eiSav, kq.'i eTapdx@f]<rai>. 
6 <Sc eiiOui eXaXt](rev per avTuiv, Kai Xeyei auTois, QapcretTe, 

51 eyw eipi, pi] <f>o( 3 ei<r 6 e. /cat dvefit] xpo? avTovs ei? to xXoio v, 

52 Kai eKOiracrev 6 avepos- Kai Xlav 1 ek eavTois e^tcrTavTO' ov ydp 
crvvtjKav exi Toi? apTOLS, aXX’ t]i> aoTW v tj KapSia xexto piapevrf. 


45. The company was in no haste to 
dissolve, so much good feeliDg had been 
called forth and the difficulties of the 
situation had been so wonderfully made 
to yield. Jesus himself has to move, 
and the simplest way to show that the 
meeting is at an end is to make the 
disciples set out on their way home. 1 2 1 
When the boat leaves the shore every 
one will understand the signal. Jesus, 
as host, has to bid the people good 
night when they set out to walk home; 
but he is not to go with them. 
He remains behind; and the boat, 
instead of heading at once westward 
in the direction of home, is to proceed 
northward, in a line parallel to the 
shore, 1 as if he did not wish the disciples 
altogether to leave him, but had some 
idea of joining them again somewhat 
later. He then bids the guests farewell 
on the spot where he has entertained 
them, and goes alone to the high ground 
behind. Could the disciples still see 
this from their boat ? Hid he tell them 
afterwards with what intention he had 
sought the deeper and clearer solitude, 
or did they themselves judge that it 
was so, since they knew him to be in 
habitual intercourse with the Father in 
heaven ? (cf. i. 35). 

1 To impart into the story at this point the 
statement of John vi. 15 as to a popular move¬ 
ment after tho feeding to make Jesus a king, 
and to suppose that this hastened the break-up 
of the gathering, is to introduce fatal con¬ 
fusion. Tho people had to find lodgings, as 
Luke sees. 

2 This must bo the original meaning of the 
words ?r,ibs Bijflo-aiSar. The disciples are not 


47. Verse 47 and the first half of 48 
describe the situation of the disciples 
and of Jesus when night came on. 
When it is said that the boat was in 
the middle of the sea (the Greek 
literally), it is not meant that the 
disciples were halfway across, for that 
was not the course they were to steer, 
but that they were away from the shore 
with deep water round them. Then we 
are taken all at once to the fourth watch, 
the dark and desolate hours that pre¬ 
cede the dawn. An interval of many 
hours is not accounted for, and the boat 
is still at the eastern side of the lake, 
for we hear afterwards of the crossing 
to Gennesaret (ver. 53). 

The narrative before us is accord¬ 
ingly far from full; what the evangelist 
certainly means us to understand is that 
the disciples were in a position of weari¬ 
ness and harassment, though not of 
danger, which had gone on for a long 
time. It was dark and the wind was 
contrary, and Jesus had not come to 
them (John vi. 17 contributes this 
touching reminiscence), so that they 
had little hope left of carrying out 
their arrangement with him. Circum¬ 
stances had been too strong for them. 

48. Jesua saw that they were in a diffi- 

to cross the lake before he joins them. Beth- 
saida, a town built by Philip, and called Julias, 
after the Emperor’s daughter, lay on the left or 
eastern bank of tho Jordan, a little above its 
entrance into the 9ea of Galilee. The exist¬ 
ence of another Uethsaida on the West side of 
tho lake is very problematical. See Hnstings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible , sub voce. 


1 Add TrtptffffoO. 
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Bethsaida, while he sends the multitude away. And after 46 
taking leave of them he went away to the high ground to 
pray. And when evening had fallen, the boat was out upon 47 
the sea and he was alone on the land. And he saw them 48 
hard put to it in rowing, for the wind was against them, and 
about the fourth watch of the night he comes towards them 
walking on the sea, and he was going to pass by them. 
But when they saw him walking on the sea they thought 49 
it was an apparition and cried out. For they all saw him 50 
and were terrified. But he at once spoke with them, and 
says to them, Be of good cheer; it is I; do not be afraid. 
And he came up into the boat beside them, and the wind 51 
fell; and they were quite beside themselves with wonder, 
for the matter of the loaves had not brought them to an 52 
understanding , 1 but their heart was hardened. 


culty; this he himself must have told 
them afterwards, and it came to be 
woven into the story as an additional 
element of wonder, and as a strong 
proof of his watchful care of his serv¬ 
ants even when things are at the worst 
with them. What the disciples them¬ 
selves were able to report was that at 
the very darkest and loneliest period of 
the night they saw a figure coming 
towards them, walking, as they judged, 
on the water. It was about to pass by, 
as if it meant only to show itself to 
them. He was going to pass by them, 
Mark writes, meaning perhaps that 
Jesus only meant to show himself, as 
if that was enough to reassure them. 
But the spectacle was far from re¬ 
assuring them. 

49. Of their brief discussion and con¬ 
sultation as to the strange sight we hear 
some report. It is going past! It is a 
ghost! No, it is coming up to us ! Do 
you see it ? Yes ; and you ? And then 
the screams when they conclude that it 
must be a real ghost because they all see 
it, and that it is advancing to them ! 
But their scream is at once answered in 
a familiar voice. Jesus himself is speak¬ 
ing to them, and bidding them put away 
all their fears. It is no one but himself 
and there is no occasion for fear. (Cf. 
his chiding their fear of the storm, iv. 
40). Compare tile ’Eyii el/jx of xiv. 62. 


To the Church the words mean that all 
is well because Jesus is Lord and all 
things are made subject to him. 

51. On his Joining them In the boat, all 
their difficulties are at an end, though 
Mark does not say with John that 
their voyage was at once accomplished. 
The wind fell as in iv. 39 and they 
again saw him to be Lord of the 
elements. But the impression made 
on them by the occurrence was as great 
as if they had not seen anything of the 
kind before. Only on this occasion 
they keep their feelings to themselves 
and do not express them in words, as 
they do in iv. 41, and as they are made 
to do in Matthew’s version of this 
story. There indeed the disciples are 
spared Mark’s reproaeh of want of 
intelligence," 1 and at once greet their 
Master as God’s Son, thus anticipating 
Peter’s confession two chapters later. 
Ill Mark they are. not at that point 
yet, they are only at the stage of won¬ 
dering at the tilings Jesus is able to 
do. 

52. Here we have oue of the disciples 
looking back on his former blindness. 
If the Twelve had understood who 
their Master was, he reflects, they 
need not have been so much surprised 
at anything he did. To one standing 
at the position of the Apostolic Chris- 
tology and recognizing in Jesus the Son 


literally, they had not understood at the loaves. 
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Return to Gennesaret, vi. 53-56. 

53 KaJ SiaTrepdaai'Tes ctt'i t*]v ytjv tjXOov ei? TevvtjaapeT, kcu 

54 7 rpoo-ooppla 6 tjaav. kcu e£eX 6 ovrwv avTwv ck tov ttXoIov evOv? 

55 e7riyi'ovT€f ai/TOv ireptedpapov oXrjv Tt)v x ( * > P av CKelvrjv kcu 
rip^airro ex! toF? KpaftaTTOis tovs kclkws exovras ircpupcpeiv, ottov 

56 %kouoi/ on ecrrlv. Kai oxou av elcreiropevero e<V K(I)pas tj et? 
iroXeis tj et? aypov$, ev Tat 9 ayopah eTiOeo-av to 1/9 curOevovin-a 9, 
Kai irapCKaXovv avTov Iva Kav tov KpacnreSov tov Iparlov uvrou 
axJswi/Tai' Kai ocroi av ityavTO avTov ec tw^ovto. 


The disciples neglect ritual washings; does Jesus hold the 
tradition? vii. 1-13. 

1 Kai avvayovTai Trpos avTov ol $ apuralot Kai Tive 9 toov ypap- 

2 paTevov cXOovTes airo '\epo<roXvp.<x>v. Kai tSovTe? Til'd 9 toov paOfjToov 
ovtov oTi Kotvals xepalv, tovt ecttiv dvlirTOt ?, etrOlovaiv Tovi 

3 apTov\ i —ol yap $ apuraloi Kai xai 'Te$ ol ’I ovSatoi edv prj irvypp 1 

vlxfswvTai Ta? X €t P a f °^ K dtrOlovtrtv, KpaTovvTes tIjv Trapdoocrtv twv 

of God, a Being endowed with divine ence to Bethsaida, and made that place 

power, there was nothing surprising the object of the original voyage across 

in the fact that he could walk on the the lake (ix. 10). Thus the position of 

water and could make the wind be the disciples in the boat is made as 

still. Could not the disciples have dreary as possible. The matter of 

recognized him earlier? Ought not the time is treated in the same way. Jesus 
matter of the loaves of itself to have was to have joined the disciples after 

opened their eyes? 1 But that, he re- seeing the people set out for their 

members was not the case. It was night quarters ; but does not come for 
very gradually that they came to see many hours later, at the darkest and 
what their Master was. They passed loneliest part of the night, 
through the stages of unintelligent sur¬ 
prise and superstitious alarm and dull 53. The scene of the preceding narra- 
wonder before they came to understand. tive was close to the east side of the lake. 

The progressive additions of the The party now being complete, the plan 

various narratives are not difficult to set forth in ver. 45 can be carried out, 

specify. Originally the boat is at the and the course is altered from north¬ 
east side holding towards Bethsaida wards to westwards. The landing takes 

but not steering steadily on account of place at Gennesaret, a very fertile 

the wind ; the crossing takes place plain, described by Josephus in en- 

after Jesus has joined. As to place, thusiastic terms (B. J. iii. 10, 8), and of 

Mark while preserving, as he alone course after daybreak, though the 

does, the original orders to the dis- arrival may have been earlier. It 

ciples, says that they were in the appears as if the people here do not 

midst of the sea, as if they had been know Jesus, but have only heard of 

miles distant from either shore. In him by rumour. There are some who 

Matthew, who has dropped the phrase recognize him, and these at once make 

about Bethsaida in the order to the it their business to spread the news 

disciples, the boat is plainly repre- about the district that the great pre¬ 
sented as half way across. Luke, too, phet who has taught and wrought with 

did not understand the original refer- such power at Capernaum, is at hand. 

1 For tbo grammar of this expression see Ruthorford, The Epistle to the Romans, p. xiv. 


1 jrvKvd. 
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[Matthew xiv. 34 - 3 G.] 

And they went across to the land 1 and came to Gen- 53 
nesaret and moored to the shore. And at once on their 54 
landing people knew him, and ran round the whole of that 55 
district; and they began to carry their sick people about on 
their couches where they heard that he was. And wherever 56 
he entered into villages or towns or farms, they laid their sick 
in the open spaces and begged him to let them touch if only 
the tassel of his cloak; and as many as touched it were restored. 


[Matthew xv. 1 - 9 .] 

And the Pharisees come together to him and some of the 1 
Scribes, who had come from Jerusalem. They had noticed 2 
how some of his disciples ate their meals with their hands 
“ common,” that is to say not washed. For the Pharisees and 3 
all the Jews do not eat till they have first washed their hands 


A set of scenes follows, compressed by 
Matthew into one general description, 
but distributed by Mark among all the 
places great or small which Jesus 
visited in the district. Wherever he 
comes, even though but to a cluster of 
houses, he finds the market place or 
open ground beside the dwellings trans¬ 
formed into an hospital. The sick 
have been brought out to the place 
where he is expected, just as at Caper¬ 
naum (i. 32). And this visit to Gen- 
nesaret stands out in the memory of 
the reporters as having brought out 
the popular belief in the specific virtue 
of a touch of Jesus, to an extent not 
elsewhere equalled. The woman who 
came behind Jesus to touch him at 
Capernaum was an isolated instance of 
this belief ; but here a whole district 
is full of it and acts on it in the most 
systematic way. Compare the same 
belief with reference to the Apostle 
Paul (Acts xix. 11, 12). 

1. Murk places encounters with the 
Pharisees after journeys, when Jesus 
is at home ; of. ii. 1 sq ., lii. 22 sq., viii. 
10 nq .; and also here. 

The incident here reported must 
belong to the later ministry, when the 
difference of principle between the 


authorities and Jesus has come to be 
realized. 

On the Scribes of Jerusalem see 
note on iii. 22. The present interview 
is a formal and grave one ; the oppo¬ 
nents do not meet Jesus casually but 
seek an interview with him. From 
the statement in ver. 14, that Jesus 
called the multitude to him again, the 
interview appears to be in the first 
instance private. Jesus is to encounter 
the representatives of the Jewish legal 
system as developed in the leading 
school of the country and applied in 
its highest court. The Scribes from 
Jerusalem, lawyers from the capital, 
men of the highest authority, are acting 
in concert with the local Pharisees, 
who know all that is said about Jesus, 
and are quick to notice any irregu¬ 
larity. It has been brought under the 
notice of these men that some of Jesus’ 
disciples, surely not all, neglected the 
practice which all who aimed at a 
religious life ought surely to observe, 
of formally and openly washing their 
hands before taking their places at a 
meal. The hands of a good Jew 
sitting down to meat ought to be 
“holy”; but Jesus’ disciples sit down 
to meat with their hands “common.” 

3. Here the evangelist finds it neces- 


1 Or, they went across and came to land at Geunesaret. This is less in Mark’s 
style. 
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4 Trpca/3vTcpwv, Kai car’ ay opus cuv p'r] pavrlcrwvTai 1 ovk cadiovaiv, 
Kai aXXa iroWa ccttiv ct irape\a/3ov Kpareiv, fiairncrpov ? 7romplwv 

5 Kai £c<ttwv Kai ^aX^/on / 2 — Kal eV epwrwaiv avrov oi <f>apicratot ku'i 
ol ypappaTcw, Aiarl ou TrcparaTOvenv oi padrjral crov Kara 
t rjv TrapaSocriv twv tt pccr/SvTcpwv, uWa KOivaw x e P a ' lv ccrOtovcriv 

6 t ov apron] 6 Sc chrcv avrow, KaXai? cir po<pt]TCv<rcv Hcraius ircp't 
vpwv twv inrOKpiTwv, a)? yeypairrai on 

Ofrros 6 Xabs tols \tCkt<rlv fie -ripq., 

■q Si KapSia avr&v Troppcu airi^a air’ ipoi. 

•j pafqv Si <j-tf 3 ovTa£ 

SiSdcTKOvres SiSacncaXLas (VTaX^ara dvGpwiruv. 

8 acpcvTo; rtjv cvroXtjv tou Ocov Kparcire rtjv TrapaSoaiv twv 
o avOpwirwv. Kai c\cyev avrow, KaX<£? aOcrcirc rrjv evroXrjv tov 


sary to leave his sentence uncompleted 
in order to tell his Gentile readers about 
the purificatory customs of the Jews. 
Greeks and Romans have their wash¬ 
ings too, but those of the Jews are of a 
peculiar nature. The Pharisees, who 
are the most Jewish of the Jews and 
carry out the system most strictly, and 
indeed all the Jews, for it is a universal 
custom, make a religious duty of wash¬ 
ing the hands before meals ; they wash 
with the fist, as the word literally means, 
i.e. scour the palm of one hand, the 
part most likely to have become de¬ 
filed, with the fist of the other. The 
rendering “to the elbow” does not lie 
in the word. Edersheinvs rendering, 
“to the wrist,” 1 also does violence to 
the Greek word. 

4. That is one custom common to the 
Jews, observed at least by all who care 
for the tradition. Another is that 
when they come from market, where 
they rub shoulders with the Gentiles, 
and may have touched many an object 
fitted to injure their ritual purity, they 
recover their purity, at any rate before 
the next meal, by a special sprinkling. 
And many other observances there are, 
Mark sums up, which, though trouble¬ 
some and unnatural, they yet respect 
because enjoined by their tradition. 

The “tradition” is an immense 
subject. The reader may study it in 
reference to this passage in Edersheim’s 
Life, and, Timex, ii. 9 sqq., Schiirer, I. i. 
306 xqq., or Weber’s Judische Theo- 
logie. 


Not often has the attempt been car¬ 
ried so far to regulate the whole of life 
after a particular religious idea. The 
heavy burdens imposed on the people 
in this attempt were what drove publi¬ 
cans and sinners to despair. They 
prevented the spread of the religion, as, 
however the foreigner might be in¬ 
clined to believe in the Godiof Israel, 
he shrank from the practices which 
were presented along with that belief, 
and which entered into every detail of 
daily conduct. The tradition, there¬ 
fore had to be relaxed for proselytes; 
cf. Acts xv. 1-31. How far the ordi¬ 
nary Jew of Jesus’ time felt bound to 
do all the scribes enjoined may in many 
points be questioned. Jesus allows his 
disciples great liberty from the tradi¬ 
tion, and often sets it at naught him¬ 
self ; cf. Luke xi. 38, Matthew v. 21 48, 
Mark ii. 23-2S, etc. These deviations 
in detail might be allowed to pass, but 
to attaek the tradition as a whole, as a 
system, which Jesus does here, was a 
graver matter. 

5. The sentence broken off at the end 
of ver. 2 is begun again. The questioners 
infer from what they have seen that 
the disciples do not ‘ walk,’ or direct 
their lives, according to the tradition. 
Do they not recognize the tradition as 
an authority to be respected by re¬ 
ligious people? Can it be that their 
disregard of it is intentional, and that 
their Master approves of their action in 
this matter ? The question is very 
explicit, and a great deal must depend 


J Lift and Timet of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. ii., p. 10-12. 


1 Pa.TrTl<TUl>T<U. 


- Add Kai k\ivuiv. 
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energetically, 1 observing in this the tradition of the elders. 
And when they come from the market-place they do not eat 4 
till they have sprinkled themselves, 2 and there are many other 
things which their tradition makes them observe, washings of 
cups and jugs and coppers. 3 And the Pharisees and the Scribes 5 
ask him, Why do your disciples not act in accordance with the 
tradition of the elders, but take their food with ‘ common ’ 
hands ? But he said to them, Finely did Isaiah prophesy about 6 
you, hypocrites as you are! as it is written, 

This people honours Me with their lips 
but their heart is far from Me. 

In vain do they worship Me 7 

the doctrines they teach are human injunctions. 

You give up the commandment of God and uphold the 8 
tradition of men instead. And he said to them, It is a 9 
fine thing you do; you set aside the commandment of God 


on the answer Jesus returns to it. Will 
he, when directly challenged, recognize 
the oral law as binding? So to recog¬ 
nize it is to approve of the burdens 
bound by Scribes and Pharisees on the 
people whom he wished to emancipate. 
To refuse to recognize it was to declare 
war on the religious rulers, who had 
built on it their whole system and power. 

6. Jesus is quite prepared for the 
attack. The subject of the tradition has 
had his serious attention, and he has 
quite made up his mind about it, and 
has found in Scripture strong confirma¬ 
tion of his view ; cf. Matthew v. 17-end. 
In Mark he does not argue the question, 
but answers at once with a direct re¬ 
pudiation of the authority of tradition, 
and a denunciation of those who hold 
and cultivate it; and he afterwards 
defends his answer with one concrete 
instance. (In Matthew the line of 
argument is different and less clear). 
A quotation from Scripture comes first, 
given, however, ns we now find it 
neither according to tho Massorctic 
Text nor the Septuagint. How aptly 
do the words of Isaiah (xxix. 13) apply 
to the present state of affairs ! The 
prophet seeins to have these very men 


in his eye, for he speaks of people who 
make a great show of religion, but do 
not in their heart sympathize with the 
principal requirements of God, bent as 
they are on objects of their own. 
Their laborious service of God, there¬ 
fore, serves no purpose (the word ‘ in 
vain ’ is added by Mark to the original). 
Hypocrites they must be called, for 
they are acting a part, pretending the 
greatest zeal for God while thinking 
only of themselves and their own 
system. And then Jesus states the 
conclusion he has formed about the 
whole tradition system and its teachers. 
It is not a divine system as they pre¬ 
tend, but a human system. It docs 
not as originally intended uphold and 
supplement the law of God, but runs 
counter to it. The two lows—the law 
of God and the human tradition—are 
so different that it is necessary to 
choose between them, and the scribes 
have made the wrong choice: their 
attachment to the tradition has led them 
into virtual rejection of the divine law. 

9. The instance cited by Jesus to sub¬ 
stantiate his charge of the abrogation 
of the Torah by the Halachah or tradi¬ 
tion is a simple one, and one which wa 9 


1 itVKva, frequently (Lk. v. 33), Tischendorf’s reading, gives an unsuitable sense, 

2 Or, washed themselves. /Wrtowt'TOt, the reading adopted, was more likely to 
be misunderstood and altered. 

8 Add, and beds. 
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10 0eou> Iva Trjp irapaSocriv vpwp Trjpd<rt]Te. Mmi/cri}? ydp fU7rev, T Ipa 
top irarepa arov Kai ttjp ppTepa (rou, Kai, O KaKoXoywp xarepa *] 

11 fir/repa dapaTw TcXcuraTU). vpelg Se Xeyere, ’Eay enrp a ',pdptD 7 ro$ 
TOO TTClTpl r] Tfl prjTpl, H.Op(3dp, O €<TTIP A U)pOP, O COP ££ C/J.OV 

12 u><peX*]dfis, ovk€ti a^/ere avTOp ow 5 ev iroitjcrat too iraTp'i n tjj 

13 prjTpl, dia>povpT€i top Xoyop tov deov tq irapaSocrei vpu>p p 
TrapeSwKaTe' Kai irapopoia TOiavTa ttoXXu ttoicItc. 


The true principle of purity, vii. 14-23. 


14 Kai 7 rpo<TKaXe<rdp.epo<: TraXiP top oxXop eXeyep ai ’to??, Akou- 

15 <raT 6 pov Trarnf Kai crupeTC. ovSep ec ttip e£u>dep too apdpu>7rov 
ednropevdpepop e?? ovtop 0 SvpaTai Koipwaai adr op' dXXu to. ck 


actually debated in the Jewish schools. 
The Rabbis did not dispute that a man 
ought to honour his parents, and that 
the general duty of honouring them 
implied the particular duty of support¬ 
ing them. But if a man’s duty to his 
parents came into competition with his 
duty to the temple, if he had dedicated 
to the temple a certain part of his 
means and could not both keep that 
vow and support his parents, what 
ought he to do ? The Rabbis decided 
that the duty to the temple must take 
precedence of that to parents ; and it is 
for this decision that Jesus here attacks 
them. Moses, the authority whom all 
recognize (though see later, x. 5), 
through whom the will of God was 
made known to man in its earliest and 
most authentic form, has to stand 
aside in order that the man-made 
tradition may operate without any 
restraint. And for the keeping of a 
moral law, in which a man’s conscience 
and judgment are called to develop and 
apply the divine intentions, there is 
substituted the mechanical observance 
of a set of rules made by scribes a 
generation or two ago. This, Jesus 
says, is but one example of the work¬ 
ing of the system which the scribes 
administer: plenty more examples 
could be given. 

This is Jesus’ last word on this sub¬ 
ject to the scribes who had come to 
enquire as to his position. He leaves 
them in no doubt that he rejects the 
oral law on which they bestow such 
pains, and that he claims to have the 


Jewish religion regarded as a system of 
moral commands, and not of mechanical 
regulations. Men, however, who take 
the mechanical view' of religion are not 
easily convinced by appeals to moral 
considerations, and are apt to regard 
one who thinks more lightly than they 
do of their rules and doctrines as a foe 
to religion. We could scarcely expect 
that Jesus’ arguments on this occasion 
would have any other effect on the 
scribes than that of deepening their 
suspicions about him. 

In relation to the future history of 
the Christian movement, this episode is 
of the greatest importance. The system 
of tradition was, as we saw, that part 
of the Jewish religion which most un¬ 
fitted it for wide diffusion. In declar¬ 
ing that the tradition is a mere human 
construction and quite unessential, Jesus 
opens the door, though he himself does 
not draw this inference from the prin¬ 
ciple he sets up, for the Gentiles to 
come in to the religion of Israel. 

14. The principles which Jesus has 
declared to the scribes of Jerusalem and 
the local Pharisees, at a private inter¬ 
view, he does not shrink from placing 
before the multitude also. They are 
the chief sufferers from the existing 
order of affairs ; he cannot shrink from 
the task of enlightening them. To the 
leaders he impugned the whole system 
of tradition ; in speaking to the people 
he limits himself to that side of the 
large subject which the leaders had 
specially brought before hitn, the ques- 
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in order to observe your own tradition. For Hoses said, io 
Honour thy father and thy mother, and, He who curses his 
father or mother, let him be put to death. But you say, Sup- 11 
pose a man to say to his father or his mother, The assistance 
you might have had from me is Corban, that is to say, dedi¬ 
cated—then you allow him to give up doing anything for i 2 
his father or his mother. And thus you abrogate the word of 13 
God by your tradition which you enjoin. And many other 
things of just the same kind do you do. 


[Matthew xv. 10 - 20 .] 

And he called the multitude to him again and said to *4 
them, Hear me, all of you, and understand. There is nothing 15 
outside a man which by going into him can make him 


tion of ritual purity in connection with 
food and meals. He now defends his 
disciples against that attack. And he 
speaks in a paxable (ver. 17), not to 
conceal his meaning from the multitude 
(iv. 12), but that they may look for his 
meaning in the story he tells, and find 
it for themselves, and so be more 
powerfully impressed with it. He 
leaves something for them to do ; and 
summons them not only to hear (aorist, 
to hear at once and make sure of it), 
but to exercise insight and under¬ 
stand. 

The subject of this parabolic saying 
is taken from the levitical law of purity, 
and is found in the well-known fact 
that the principal causes of levitical 
impurity, spoken of in the law, are 
sicknesses or misadventures accom¬ 
panied by hemorrhage, eruptions, 
issues, etc. The law itself says com¬ 
paratively little about the impurity 
contracted by eating forbidden foods 
(see Levit. xi,), but a great deal about 
the means to be used for cleansing 
lepers, etc. (Levit. xii.-xv.). The prac¬ 
tice of later times had somewhat altered 
this proportion, many things being held 
to defile which are not said in the law to 
do so; but the broad fact remained that 
uncleanneas followed more certainly and 
more patently, and for a longer time, 
from tilings leaving the body than from 
things going into it. Jesus overlooks 
the latter case altogether, and proposes 
to his hearers for their intelligent con¬ 
sideration the simple fact that a man 
is deprived of his purity, of his standing 


as a member of the holy people, not by 
what goes into his body but by what 
goes out of it. 

If the hearers were capable of seeing 
what was meant by this parable even 
without any interpretation, and Jesus 
judged that they were capable, we may 
be so also. The words, we observe, 
contain Jesus’ defence of himself to his 
fellow-countrymen for not having made 
his disciples observe more strictly the 
laws of ritual purity. If these laws 
are based on any intelligible principle, 
it must be that eating unclean things 
makes a man unclean, and that there¬ 
fore one must use every precaution in 
order not to swallow anything that 
can act in this way. lint the law of 
Moses does not stand on this ground. 
There it is what comes out, not what 
goes in, that makes unclean. The 
elaborate laws of purity therefore are 
not to the point, and cannot possibly 
attain their purpose; they set to work 
at the wrong side. And here the 
hearers’ thoughts might go a little 
deeper and suggest that purity is not 
perhaps a mechanical thing to be thus 
guarded, but must have to do with a 
man's character as well as his food. If 
what defiles him is the bad things that 
proceed out of his character, then, how 
vain the thought that he can be kept 
pure by washing his hands, or his cups, 
or his kitchen utensils ! 

Matthew alters the parable and de¬ 
stroys its original force, as taken from 
the levitical law, by making the phrases 
run ; 
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tov dvBpunrov eK7ropev6p.evd etTTiv to. koivovvto tov dvdpw7rov. 1 

17 ica'i ore etayXBev ei$ 2 oiicov diro tov o)(Xov, irrrypwTwv avTov oi 

18 fiaBt]Tai avTov Tyv TrapafioXyv. /cat Xiyei avToi ?, Ovtw? kci'i vp.ei$ 
aavvcToi it TTe; oi) voeiTe oti 7 rav to e£wBev eia”KOp€v 6 p.evov etV 

19 tov dvBpa)7rov ov SvvaTai avTov KOivuxrat, oti ovk elairopeveTai 
avTov et? Trjv KapSlav aXX' € 1 $ Ttjv KOiXtav, Kai et? tov cupeSpwva 

20 eKTTopeueTCu, KaOaplfav ttolvtci ra / 3 /ow/xara ; eXeyev Se oti To 

21 e/c tov dvOpcLirov iKiro pevdpevov, i/ceivo koivoI tov dvBpunrov. ecrwBev 
yap e/c Trji KapSlas twv dvBpdnrwv oi Sia.Xoyitrp.ol oi /ca/coi 

22 iiaropevovTac, iropveiai, KXoirai, tfrovoi, poixeiai, 7rXeove^iai, Trovypiai, 
SoXo<;, dtreXyeia, o<f>BaXpo f 7 rovypos, fiXatrcpypia, virepycpavia, 

23 d<f>po<Tvv> f iravTa raora to. tt ovrjpa etrwBev iicTropeveTai Kai 
koivoi tov dvBpiorrov. 


The Syro-Phoenician woman, vii. 24 - 30 . 


24 

25 


’E/cet^er <5e at'acrra? diryXBev et? to. opia Tvpou. 3 Kai eitreXBiov 
ei 9 otKiav ovSlva yBeXev yvwvai, Kai ovk ySvvdaBy XaBeiv' aXX’ 
evBvs ctKOvcracra ywrj tt epi qvtov, ys ei\ev to BvyaTpiov avTtjt; 


Mark. Matthew. 

Not what goes Not what goes 
into a man, but into his mouth, but 
what comes out of what comes out of 
a man, his mouth, 

makes a man unclean—Mt. xv. 11. ‘He 
that hath cars to hear let him hear ’ 
(iv. 9, 23) is not retained in the new 
text here. 

17. It is according to Mark’s former 
statements (iv. 10, 34) that the disciples 
ask for enlightenment as to the meaning 
of the parable, and get it. They are 
thus distinguished above the crowd 
who do not ask for light, and perhaps 
it is meant that they are specially 
qualified to interpret the parable to 
others afterwards. To interpret a 
parable is in general to spoil it, and to 
deprive it of its rich suggestiveness. 
To this rule the present instance forms 
no exception. The interpretation given 
savours more of the churches, such as 
Antioch and Corinth, where the ques¬ 
tion of clean and unclean food was 
much debated, than of the Master him¬ 
self. It is introduced (as iv. 13) with 
a rebuke to the disciples for their want 
of insight, in which no doubt there is a 
true reminiscence. Then the thiDgs 


which go into a man and those which 
come out are considered in turn. Of 
the former it is shown that in the 
arrangements of the human body it is 
provided that they never come in con¬ 
tact with the heart, the seat of man’s 
will and emotions, where alone his 
cleanness or uncleanness must be 
thought to reside, but pass away 
through him, and are purged out, the 
clean and the unclean as they might 
formerly be considered, both alike, 
without any discrimination. This fea¬ 
ture of man’s organism is the great 
purifier so far as purity depends on 
food. 

20. ‘He said’ may indicate that what 
follows was not spoken on the same 
occasion as the preceding. Verse 20 is 
a word of Jesus bearing on the subject 
in hand, and suitably placed here. The 
three following verses, however, seem 
to be added by the evangelist himself, 
in illustration of the subject in hand. 
The list of sins and vices given is very 
similar to those the Apostle Paul had 
already w r ritten down in his Epistles to 
the Galatians (v. 19-21), and to the 
Romans (i. 29-31.) Of the thirteen 
terms in the present catalogue ten have 


1 Add, 1G ef rts #x et dxovetv, iKovtrw. 2 Add t6v. 3 Add Kai StSiSvos. 
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unclean; but the things which issue out of a man, these are 
they which make him unclean. 1 And when he went indoors 2 17 
away from the multitude, his disciples asked him for the 
parable. And he says to them, Are you too so unintelligent? 18 
Do you not see that whatever goes into a man from without, it 19 
cannot make him unclean, because it does not go into his heart, 
but into his belly, and passes out into the drain; it makes 
all foods clean. 3 But he said that what comes out of a 20 
man is what makes him unclean. For from within, from the 21 
heart of men, come evil thoughts, fornications, thefts, murders, 22 
adulteries, covetings, mischiefs, deceit, dissipation, an evil eye, 
railing, haughtiness, foolishness; all these evil things come 23 
from within, and these are what make a man unclean. 


[Matthew xv. 21 - 28 .] 

And he removed from there and went away to the country 24 
of Tyre. 4 And he entered into a house, and wished no one 
to know; and he could not escape notice. But immediately 25 
a woman who had heard of him, whose little daughter had 


a place in that of Romans also. It is 
originally a catalogue of Gentile vices, 
used in Galatians to warn Gentile 
Christians against the sins to which 
they were specially liable, and in 
Romans to show the corrupt and lost 
state of the Gentile world. The re¬ 
ligious vices to which the Jews were 
specially prone, of superstition, and 
hypocrisy, and narrowness, are not here 
specified. 

The view put forward in this passage 
that purity depends on the state of the 
heart, and can be ensured in no other 
way than by keeping the heart clean, 
is the distinctive moral doctrine of 
Jesus, and is to be recognized through¬ 
out the whole of hiB teaching. In 
Matthew v. 21-48 it is set forth most 


systematically. See the Beatitude, 
Matthew v. 8, also Matthew vi. 22-23, 
vii. 17-18, Luke vi. 43-45, and the 
sayings about good soil and good 
fruit. 

24. After setting up the principle that 
the tradition had 110 authority, a 
principle which implied the opening of 
the Kingdom to the Gentiles, Jesus 
goes on a Journey which carries him 
to Gentile soil. Mark no doubt 
meant this to be suggestive ; but we 
see in the sequel that the journey he 
places in this light was not a 
missionary one (cf. Matth. x. 5, 23). 
Matthew describes it by the word 
"he withdrew,” and so represents it 
as a retirement or a flight, and Mark’s 


1 Add, 16 : If anyone has ears to hear, let him hear. 

8 Or, into the house (a particular one). 

3 The Revisers render the last part of the verse " This he said, making all 
meats clean taking KadapLfa v as agreeing with the subject of the verb \iyei at 
the beginning of the sentence. The words are then a reflection by the evan¬ 
gelist on the effect of the words of Jesus, or, as Swete says, they are a note 
by an editor who sees the effect of Jesus’ words. But the grammatical irregu¬ 
larity involved in the rendering given above can be explained; see WM, p. 778. 

4 Add, and Sidon. 
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Tri>evfj.a a/cdOapTOv, eXOovcra 1 irpocreTreaei' irpo ? tou? ttoSus avTov' 

26 tj < 5 e yvi/tj rjv 'EXX»?m, 2 vpo<j>otviKi(raa tm yeveC kcu tjpdmi avTov 

27 <Va to Saipoviov ei<( 3 d\fl £k rrjv OvyaTpos avTr)?. #rai eXeyej/ aoTfl, 

irpwTOV xopTacrOrjvai to. T€Ki>a' ov yap €<ttii> KaXov Xaftciv 

28 tov apTOV tw v tzkvu>v Ka\ TO/f Kvvaploi 9 fiaXeiv. rj Se dircKpiOri 
tca'i Xeyet avrw, N at, tcvpie Kai tu Kvvapia vitokcltii) tj/ 9 Tpa7refij? 

29 €<t 91 ov<tiv otto twit xjsixlwv tw 7 raiSlwv. Ka\ cIttcv avTfl, Aid 

toutov tov Xoyov inraye, e^cXiqXvQev ck Ttjs Ovyarpos <tov to 

30 Saipoviov. kcu aTreXOovaa etV Toy oikoi> avTrjs evpev to iraiSlov 
fiefiXtipevov e7ri Tt]v tcXlvyi/ Kai to Saipoviov e^eXrjXvOos. 

The Northern journey, vii. 31-37. 

31 Kcu iraXiv e^cXOiav etc twv dphav Tvpov rjXOev Std eig 

Tt]v OaXacrcrav Tt\<s YaXiXala 9 avd pecrov tu>v dp'iwv Ae/caxoXecof. 

32 kui (frepovaiv avTip Kuxpou Kai poyiXaXov, Kai TrapaKaXovtriv qutov 


“ went away,” must mean the same. 
If we ask what circumstances might 
lead Jesus at this time to travel beyond 
his own country, we find (1) that he had 
now come to an open breach, as never 
before, with the leaders of Jewish 
religion on a great question of 
principle. There is no more preach¬ 
ing, after this point, in the syna¬ 
gogues of Galilee. A grave crisis had 
been reached in his life, and whether 
or not he was seriously threatened in 
his own country, he was certainly in a 
position calling for grave reflection. 
(2) Another circumstance pointing in 
the same direction was the need he 
felt of giving his disciples, whose ideas 
were so confused and immature, more 
of his company and conversation than 
was possible where he was well known. 
The same motives which led him to 
take his disciples with him across the 
Sea of Galilee (vi. 31) might prompt 
this journey with them to the Tyrian 
country. From what point he here 
sets out we are not told. On such 
points Mark’s sequence is not, as we 
have often seen, to be interpreted too 
strictly. He would enter the Tyrian 
territory half way between Capernaum 
and Tyre ; it is not suggested that he 
visited the town (cf. viii. 27, the 
villages of Caesarea). On his arrival it 
appears that he has not come to preach 
to the heathen. He goes into a house, 


whether the dwelling of a Jewish or a 
Gentile family we do not learn. If the 
latter, then Jesus gives here an example 
of Jewish limitations, such as Peter 
speaks of, Acts x. 28. He hopes to 
stay there unnoticed, but this hope is 
disappointed. His fame has preceded 
him to the foreign country. Did we 
not read (iii. 8) that many from Tyre 
and Sidon, on hearing what he was 
doing, came to him in Galilee ? These 
might be Jewish residents in Tyre and 
Sidon ; but among the Gentiles also of 
the northern region his name would 
seem to have been spoken of. He has 
a great reputation for casting out 
demons; and it is not only among 
Jews that demoniac possession occurred. 
One woman at least there is in the 
Tyrian land who has a child afflicted 
in this way. She is a Greek, not a 
Jew, i.e. she speaks Greek and worships 
G reek gods. Yet she is not a daughter of 
Hellas, but belongs to that branch of the 
Phoenician race which dwelt in Syria 
(another branch of the same race dwelt 
in Libya). This woman having heard of 
Jesus’ visit to her neighbourhood and 
believing that he may be able to do 
something for her daughter, goes to 
the house where he is staving, leaving 
her restless and unhappy child at home, 
and throws herself down before him 
with the entreaty repeated again and 
again that he will do for her what he 


1 elat\0oG<ra.. 
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an unclean spirit, came 1 and fell at his feet. And the woman 26 
was a Greek, a Syro-Phoenician by birth. And she asked him 
to expel the demon from her daughter. And he said to her, 27 
Let the children be fed first; for it is not fitting to take the 
children’s bread and throw it to the dogs. But she answered, 28 
and says to him, 0 yes, sir; the dogs do eat under the table, 
of the children’s crumbs. And he said to her, For that speech 29 
go your way, the demon has gone out of your daughter. 
And she went away home and found the child lying on the 30 
bed and the demon gone out. 


[Matthew xv. 29 - 31 .] 

And he left the Tyrian country again and went by Sidon 31 
to the Sea of Galilee through the territory of Decapolis. And 32 
people bring to him a man who was deaf and spoke imper- 


has done for so many, expel the demon 
from her daughter. 

In Matthew Jesus does not enter on 
Gentile territory nor attempt any in¬ 
cognito, but only goes towards it, 
while the woman comes out of her 
own land to where he is. She hails 
him as Messiah, and the interview 
with her takes place on the street, 
where the disciples are annoyed at her 
crying after their company and wish 
Jesus to dismiss her. 

27. Asked by a Gentile woman to do 
her a service which is within his power 
Jesus replies that he is debtor to the 
Jews for all the blessings which he 
brings ; and that the Gentiles must 
come after the Jews in his regards (cf. 
Matth. x. 6). The metaphor in which 
this is conveyed is certainly an insult¬ 
ing one to the Gentiles. In early 
Christian writings the term “ dog ” is 
applied to Gentiles; see Phil. iii. 2, 
Lightfoot’s note. Perhaps Matth. vii. 6 
is also an instance of this Jewish way 
of speaking. We must not wonder if 
JeBus expressed his loyalty and devo¬ 
tion to his own people in the language 
of his day. The rest of the story 
shows that he did not allow that 
language to determine his thought and 
action. 

This is better given in Matthew. 
There JesuB does not use the word 
“first” suggesting aB he does in Mark 


(according to Paul’s “ To the Jews 
first,” Rom. i. 16? ii. 10, ix. 24) that 
the Gentiles may have their turn after 
the Jews, and thus putting the 
woman’s reply into her mouth. 

28. The woman is not silenced by 
this forbidding speech, but answers, 
turning the metaphor so that it may 
serve her need. There is no doubt, she 
allows, a difference which cannot be 
lost sight of between the children and 
the dogs; the dogs cannot sit at 
table with the children nor share their 
blessings on equal terms, yet there is 
something for them too; what the 
children do not use themselves but 
let fall out of their abundance, the 
dogs on the floor get for their portion. 
Jesus has more than the Jews want, 
there may be a crumb over for a 
Gentile in sore need. 

29. In the more original account in 
Matthew, it is the woman’s faith 
that is praised ; in Mark it is the 
just apprehension shown in her speech; 
she has taken up the proper ground 
and recognized the principle that the 
Gentiles come after the Jews. It is 
on these terms that the boon is 
granted, though won, no doubt, by 
her undaunted pertinacity. On going 
home she finds her child, formerly so 
excited and restless, lying on her bed 
(the Gadarene demoniac was found 
sitting, v. 15) and, as it proves, entirely 


1 came in. 
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33 tva ihrtOfl avTw Tyv X^P 01, Kai dnroXa^opevoi avrov axo tov 
oxXov tear’ ISlav e/3aXev tov? SaKTvXovg uvtov eh ra wto clutol 

34 /ca) xri/era? r}\}saTO rijs yXcoercr iff avrov, 1 koli avaftXe\fsa<! eh tov 
ovpavov eareva^ev Kai Xeyei avrio, ’ltj<f><}>a.9d, o etrrtv A iavoixOr]Ti. 

35 Kai ijvoi'yrjirav avrov at a/coat, /cat euOus eXvBt] 6 Serpoi T/?9 

36 yXaxrar]? avTOv /cat eXaXei opB co?. /cat SieaTelXaTO avToh *va 

prjSevi XeyuxTiV oaov $6 avroh SiecTt'XXeTO, avToi paXXov xepnr- 

37 aoTepov e/07/0 veraov- /cat axe/oxepicrcra)? e^exXr/cnxoyTO Xeyovre 9, 

KaXai? TrdvTa 7re7rolrjK€V' /cat tol /9 KU)<f>ov$ xotet a/cooeiy /cat 
aXaXoi/9 XaXeiv. 


The feeding of the four thousand, viii. 1-10. 


’Ey e/cetVatf rat'? ypepais xaX/y ttoWou oxXov 0VT09 /cat p.rj 
exovTwv rt (pdywnv , xpocr/caXecrd/ueyo? Toy? p.a0t]Tas Xeyei avToh, 


cured. Shall we say that the reputa¬ 
tion of Jesus, of which the patient 
had heard, and the knowledge that he 
was being invoked to deal with her 
case, had been enough to restore her ? 

On Jesus’ dealings with Gentiles, 
compare Matth. viii. 5-13 where also 
there is a cure from a distance. To 
St. Paul the Gentile gods are demons 
(1 Cor. x. 20), and the Gentile world 
is subject to powers opposed to God 
(1 Cor. viii. 5); so that the story before 
us must have appeared to Gentile 
Christians prophetic of the emancipa¬ 
tion of the heathen by the salvation 
which appeared first among the Jews, 
from the tyranny of irrational and evil 
powers. 

31. This is an extensive journey, 
almost entirely on heathen soil; first 
northwards to Sidon, then eastwards 
over the Lebanon to Damascus which was 
itself one of the cities of the Decapolis, 
and then southwards to the east side 
of the Sea of Galilee. In Matthew, 
where Jesus does not leave Jewish soil, 
he comes straight back from the out¬ 
skirts of the Tyrian land to the Sea of 
Galilee, which is crossed from east to 
west; xv. 39 (see note on Mark viii. 10). 
In Mark there is a journey of not less 
than a fortnight, in which Jesus is 
traversing foreign lands in the society 


of his disciples alone. The resolutions 
to which we find soon afterwards that 
he had come (see chap, viii.), suggest 
the object aud the occupations of this 
long tour. It brings him back to the 
country which he visited and where he 
found so poor a reception in chap. v., 
and if we take the sequence strictly, 
we shall suppose that country to be 
the scene of the two following inci¬ 
dents. The towns in it were Greek, 
but there was a Jewish population in 
the territories belonging to them (see 
Swete’s note). 

32. Jesus is here surrounded by a 
“multitude,” when a case is brought to 
him. It is different from any that has 
been reported before, and the methods 
employed by Jesus in dealing with it 
are also new to us. The case is one of 
deafness and of imperfect utterance; 
the latter is often a result of the 
former, as it is by hearing others speak 
and comparing the sounds we make 
ourselves with theirs that we acquire 
speech. Those who bring the patient 
to Jesus ask hitn to lay his hand on 
him, that being the outward form 
accompanying a cure, and symboliziug 
in the practice of the time the passing 
of healing influence to the patient (see 
i. 41, v. 23, vi. 5). The procedure of 
Jesus is narrated here in great detail, 
whether it be that it was peculiar in 


1 Cod. W d (Cambridge) evTvtrev tts tout 5a/crv\ovs avrov /cat e/SaXev tts ra tvra 
rov Koi<pov teat 7 )\j/a.TO r?js •yXwa'irqt tov fioyi\a\ov. 
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fectly, and entreat him to lay his hand on him. And he took 33 
him away from the crowd by himself and put his fingers in 
his ears and spat and touched his tongue, 1 and looking up to 34 
heaven he sighed and says to him, Effatha, that is, Be opened. 
And his ears were opened and immediately the fetter of his 35 
tongue was loosed and he spoke quite rightly. And he en- 36 
joined them not to tell any one. But the more urgent he was 
in his injunction the more bent were they on making known 
the occurrence far and wide. And people were most exceed- 37 
ingly struck with it, and said, He has done everything well! 
he makes both the deaf hear and the dumb speak! 


[Matthew xv. 32 - 39 .] 

In those days, when there was again a great multitude and 1 
they had nothing to eat, he calls his disciples to him and says 


this instance, or what is more likely, 
that the operation is here reported 
fully which is in other eases only sum¬ 
marized. The details in the variants 
are certainly more natural than those 
of the text; see Nestle, Iutrod. Eng. 
Tt\, p. 264. On having the patient 
handed over to him Jesus at once 
isolates him, as the physician still does, 
from the crowd. He must secure his 
undivided attention (cf. v. 37, viii. 23) 
for the cure is not to be accomplished 
without the patient’s co-operation. He 
then puts his fingers into the ears which 
are the first scat of all the trouble ; the 
patient is to think that some change is 
to be effected there. Then he touches 
the man’s tongue with his own fingers 
which he has wet with his spittle (on 
the remedial qualities of spittle and its 
use in ancient medicine see Lightfoot, 
Horae Ilcbr., on John ix., whose 
passages however refer to eye-troubles 
only); some change is to take place 
there too. The man of course is eyeing 
him intently all this time and following 
all these movements with the most 
eager interest. Then the Master looks 
up to heaven ; the blessing is to come 
from there on what is sought to be 
done on earth ; and then he sighs 
deeply, which might be taken to denote 
the act, to be imitated by the patient. 


of forcing up a blast of air from the 
lungs into the ear-tubes and the 
mouth, as if to clear away any obstruc¬ 
tion which may exist there. In a full 
narrative of the details of the cure 
this would be quite in place ; but the 
sigh soon came to be taken as a sigh of 
emotion, though of what emotion no 
one of course can say, Mark is rich 
both in details of Jesus’ methods of 
cure and in words descriptive of his 
moods and gestures ; and this sigh can 
be understood in either way. Then the 
command is given, ‘Effatha,’ no doubt in 
a very peremptory tone (for the retention 
in the Greek Gospels of Aramaic words, 
which were used by Jesus at critical 
moments and seemed to bring about 
notable results, see Talitha v. 41, Abba 
xiv. 36). On the details of the cure cf. 
the case of the blind man in chap. viii. 
22 sqq. 

36. Jesus' prohibition to proclaim his 
good deeds is now familiar to us ; see 
i. 44, v. 43, and the injunctions laid on 
the demoniacs. Here, as in former 
cases, the eagerness of those interested 
in the patient is too great to be thus 
restrained : their wish to tell is greater 
than his to prevent them from telling. 
A deep impression is made on those 
who find themselves the witnesses of 
such proceedings. In .lesus they see 


1 The variant gives: he spat on his fingers and put them in the deaf 
man’s ears and touched the stammerer’s tongue. Syr" ln (Merx, not Mrs. Lewis) 
gives : he laid his fingers and spat in his ears and touched his tongue. 
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2 ^7r\ayxyt^o/j.ai eir'i tov o^Aoj/, oti ySrj qpepai Tpels irpocrpevovcrlv 

3 p oi Kal ovk exovcnv rl (paywaiv. teat eav cnroXvau) avTov ? vt)o-t€1<; 
ciV oTkov avrwv, €ic\vQr)<TOVTai ev rp o<5w' Kal Tive<; avrwv air6 

4 paKpoOev etertu. 1 Kal aTreKplOrjcrav auTW ol padijra'i avTov oti 
II oOev TOUTOVf Suvi](reTal tls a>8e x°P T( * <Tai apTtov ex’ eprjplas J 

5 Kal tjpwTa auTOus, IIocroi/j e\eTe apTouf’, oi 8h eiirav, ' E 7 rra. 

6 Kal irapayylXXei tw o\Xw avaireaeiv eiri Trjs yrjf Kal Xafiwv 
Touf eTTTu aproof evxapurTj](rai eKXaaev Kal eSl8ou rolf paQqraif 

7 avTov \ Iva irapaTiOuxTiv, Kal tt apldqKau tw o^Xw. Kal et^ay 
i\6v8ta oXtya ' Kal euXoyiqiTaf avra ehrev Kal Tavra irapandlvai. 

8 Kal etyayov Kal exopTa<rdr)<Tav, Kal rjpav ire pura-ev para KXacrpa- 


one in whom the prophecies are coming 
true, and they give vent to their delight 
in phrases like those of Isaiah, who 
says, xxxv. 5: Then the eyes of the 
blind will be opened, and the ears of 
the deaf shall be unstopped. (Cf. Isa. 
xxix. 18). If these predictions are 
being fulfilled at the hands of Jesus, 
what is to be thought of him ? To later 
Christians as to us it seemed natural 
that this line of thought should lead 
much further. Cf. Matth. xi. 2-6. In 
Jesus’ lifetime, however, there is little 
to show that it did so. 

viii. 1. The time-date is vague; is the 
period indicated that of the wanderings 
in Galilee or that after Jesus had come 
back from his journey to Tyre ? The 
crowd also appears here without any 
visible cause, and the situation—Jesus 
for three days in an uninhabited spot, 
where no provisions are to be had, with 
a multitude of four thousand, many of 
them from a distance, who will starve 
if something is not done promptly to 
relieve them—is quite different from 
anything we have had before. The 
crowd at the first feeding was clearly 
accounted for, but not this one. It seems 
difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the evangelist having on hand a second 
version of the story of the feeding, 
which he believed to refer to a different 
occasion, was compelled to create a 
place for it, and did so perhaps some¬ 
what awkwardly. 

In Matthew the multitude is that 
of the people who had brought their 
sick to him (xv. 30), and who had 
been so surprised and so inspired to 


glorify God when they witnessed his 
cures. 

4. In the two narratives of feedin g 
the thousands, Mark vi. 32 xq. and 
viii. 1 sq., the following traits are 
common : . 

1. There is a multitude with Jesus 
and his disciples in an uninhabited 
place on the east shore of the .Sea of 
Galilee. 2. Jesus has compassion on 
them. 3. The alternatives are con¬ 
sidered of sending the multitude away 
or feeding them on the spot. 4. The 
disciples cannot see how the feeding is 
to be managed. 5. Jesus asks the 
disciples how many loaves they have, 
and they answer. 6. The multitude 
take places for a meal. 7. Jesus per¬ 
forms the solemn acts, narrated also in 
the institution of the Lord's Supper: 
takes, blesses or gives thanks, breaks, 
and gives to the disciples, who distri¬ 
bute to the multitude. 8. There are 
fishes also, which are similarly treated. 
9. All the people are satisfied. 10. 
There is a collection in baskets of 
unused fragments. 11. The number is 
stated. The following points also may 
be added : 12. A voyage is entered on 
immediately after. 13. There is an 
encounter with the Pharisees directly 
after the voyage. 14. Beth saida is 
mentioned in connection with a journey 
in the sequel. 15. A journey to the 
north follows. 

The two accounts differ in the follow¬ 
ing details: 1. In vi. we are told how 
the multitude came to the spot; in viii. 
we are told at once that they have been 
there three days. 2. In vi. Jesus’com¬ 
passion is for the unguided state of the 


1 ijKacnv. 
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to them, I feel great compassion for all those people, because 2 
they have been with me now for three days and they 
have nothing to eat. And if I send them home without food 3 
they will faint on the way; and some of them are 1 from far. 
And his disciples answered him, Where can any one possibly 4 
get loaves to feed these people in an uninhabited district like 
this? And he asked them, How many loaves have you? And 5 
they said, Seven. And he orders the multitude to take their 6 
places on the ground; and he took the seven loaves and gave 
thanks and broke them and gave them to his disciples to set 
before them; and they set them before the multitude. And 7 
they had a few little fishes, and he blessed them and bade 
the disciples set these also before them. And they ate and 8 
were satisfied, and they took up of pieces that were over 


multitude, and prompts him to teach 
them; in viii. he has compassion on 
them because of their want of food. 
3. In vi. the disciples raise the question 
of feeding the thousands ; in viii. Jesus 
himself. 4. In vi. there are houses and 
farms in the neighbourhood, where 
bread may be bought; in viii. there is 
no food to be had near the spot. 5. The 
numbers are changed: viii. has seven 
loaves and a few little fishes, instead of 
five loaves and two fishes; seven baskets 
of fragments are collected instead of 
twelve, and another kind of basket is 
spoken of ; whether one was larger than 
the other it is impossible to determine ; 
in one case 5000 are fed, in the other 
4000. 6. In vi. Jesus sends his disciples 
away, and remains on shore to bid the 
multitude farewell; in viii. he dismisses 
the multitude first, and then embarks 
with the disciples. 

The points of agreement are so numer¬ 
ous and important that the two narra¬ 
tives must be regarded as different forms 
of the samo tradition. That of chap. vi. 
is undoubtedly the more original of the 
two. It forms an integral part of the 
Darrative in which it occurs, is well led 
up to by the incidents preceding it, and 
is itself real and natural. That of chap, 
viii., on the other hand, is very loosely 
connected with the context in which it 
occurs, is considerably more wonderful 
than the other, and has no additional 
trait of importance. If the numbers 


were the same as in chap. vi. no one 
would hesitate to believe that the two 
stories related to the same event; and 
in stories orally transmitted, numbers 
may easily be changed, and are not to 
be too strictly insisted on. We have, 
therefore, before us here a very instruc¬ 
tive instance of the manner in which 
oral tradition modified and developed 
the early Christian narratives. Even 
the variations show how favourite a 
theme the story of the feeding was in 
the earliest Christian society. The 
identity of the acts recorded in it with 
those repeated at every celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper—Jesus feeding all 
who came to him, and though with 
slender apparent store making all feel 
satisfied—this ensured for the story 
constant repetition and rapid elabora¬ 
tion. The homelier features, which 
realized too plainly the original situa¬ 
tion, were dropped, and the power 
grew which multiplied the loaves. It 
may be asked whether the story of the 
feeding grew out of the ordinance of 
the Supper, or whether, on the other 
hand, the latter grow out of the former. 
We are not obliged to adopt either 
alternative. True, the main object of 
contemplation—Jesus, as host, satisfy¬ 
ing the desires of all who look to him— 
is the same in both cases: but the 
situation was one which was likely to 
recur, and both the instances of it are 
firmly fixed in the history. 


1 have oome. 
L 
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9 T(l)V €TTTU. (TTrvptSa ?. T)<TaV <Se W? TCT paKt<rxl\lOl. Kat 
io at/Touy. Kai ev6v$ ep/3as elg to ttXoiov peru twv paQt] 
fjXQev et? tu peprj AaXpavovOa 1 


inreXvirev 
t£)v avrov 


The Pharisees ask for a sign, viii. 11-13. 

n Kai e£rjX6ov oi $ apicraloi ica'i >jp£avro crwftjreiv avrw, fy]Tovvre<; 

12 Trap' avrov errjpelov cnro rov ovpavov, 7 reipa^ovreg avrov. Kali 
dva<rrevd£a? rtp Trvevpan avrov Xeyei, T 1 ij yevea avrt] £rjret 
trrjpelov; dprjv Xeya) vp.lv, el SoOr/rerai Tfl yevea t avrf] <rt)pelov. 

13 Kai a^ei? avrovs 7raXiv epfta? u 7 rtjXOev el ? to irepav. 


The Disciples forget to take bread, viii. 14-21. 


14 Kai ereXciOovro Xa{ 3 elv dprov<{, ica'i el pt] eva aprov ovk eiyov 

15 ped’ eavrwv ev too 7 tXoioo. kq i (JtecrTcXXero atiroi? Xeywv, Opare, 


9. The multitude who had been fed 
being dismissed by Jesus, as at vi. 46, 
there is a voyage with the disciples 
which can scarcely be traced on the 
map. For Dalmanutha the Codex Bezae 
reads Melegada, and early Latin copies 
with the Sinaitic Syriac Magadan, 
which is also the name given in Mat¬ 
thew. As to the identifications of these 
names, see Swete’s note. The course of 
the narrative and the analogy of chap, 
vi. lead us to suppose that the voyage 
was from the east to the west side of 
the lake. 

11. The first feeding was followed by 
an encounter with the Pharisees (vii. 1), 
and so it is here. It is hard to say 
where the Pharisees went out from on 
this occasion. Weiss, who places Dal¬ 
manutha on the east side of the lake, 
will have it that they came from 
Jewish territory to that place ; Holtz- 
mann, that they are dwellers in the 
country Jesus is now visiting and came 
out of their houses to interview the 
Rabbi who had landed. But the phrase 
“ wont out ” is not to be taken literally ; 
it simply introduces a new action, like 
the words “he rose up early,” and 
“he began,” so common in Oriental 
narrative. The action of the Pharisees 


now to be related was deliberate and 
arranged. 

The sign asked for is to be from 
heaven ; a portent is meant such as 
those described in Mark xiii. 24, 25, 
which were to usher in the appearance 
of the Messiah and the setting up of 
his rule. The Pharisees hear Jesus 
preaching that the Kingdom of God is 
immediately at hand, and they want 
some outward confirmation of this. 
Apparently they are not content with 
the works Jesus has done already, and 
do not think them important enough to 
show that any development of the 
divine policy is taking place. The 
Pharisees themselves held that the 
Kingdom would come when the people 
were prepared for it, and laboured to 
bring about that preparation. So far 
Jesus was at one with them. But when 
he declared that the Kingdom was 
coming at once or that it had come 
already, they could not follow him, aud 
asked for different evidence, from any 
he had already given, for evidence 
which it should be impossible to mis¬ 
take, that the consummation was so 
near. They have no genuine desire to 
be convinced. They make the request, 
Mark says, “ tempting him.” This 
must mean that their request suggested 


1 MayaWr or MeAryaSd. 
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seven baskets. And there were about four thousand people, g 
And he sent them away, and immediately he got into the io 
boat with his disciples, and came to the district of Dal- 
manutha . 1 


[Matthew xvi. 1-4; cf. xii. 38-42Luke xii. 54-56; cf. xi. 

29-32, xvii. 20, 21.] 

And the Pharisees put themselves in motion and entered into n 
a discussion with him, seeking from him a sign from heaven, 
tempting him. And he sighed deeply in his spirit and says, 12 
Why does this generation seek a sign ? Assuredly I tell you, 
no sign shall be given 2 to this generation. And he left them 13 
and embarked again and went away to the other side. 


[Matthew xvi. 5-12; Luke xi. 53-xii. 1.] 

And they forgot to take bread, and had only a single loaf 14 
with them in the boat. And he charged them, saying, Look 15 


other ways of advancing the Kingdom 
than those which he thought right to 
use. Satan tempts him (Matthew iv.) 
by asking him to do a great work to 
show his power ; and Peter becomes a 
Satan to him when he suggests cheer¬ 
ful and sensible views of the future 
rather than those arising out of the 
divine counsel in the impending death 
of the Messiah (Mark viii. 33). There 
are two points settled in Jesus’ mind 
against which the demand for a sign 
deeply offends. First he has made 
up his mind not to employ any sen¬ 
sational or presumptuous method in 
advancing his cause (see “fishers of 
men,” “sowers,” “physician,” etc.). 
And secondly, he is convinced that 
the advent of the Kingdom is not in 
need of any signs, but carries its own 
evidence with it to every one whose 
eyes are open. The Kingdom has 
announced itself and is a thing of the 
present; to ask a sign of its coming is 
to relegate it to the future, and to ask 
for respite from its claims. (See on 
this Mackintosh, Natural History of 
Christianity, chap. v.). 

Matthew has already had the discus¬ 


sion about a sign (xii. 38-42 ; Luke xi. 
29-32. Cf. also Luke xvii. 20, Matthew 
v. 25), but he gives it again in the 
place where Mark here has it (xvi. 1-4). 
In the fuller reports of these Gospels 
Jesus does offer a sign, but only that of 
Jonah, at whose preaching the people 
of Niniveh repented. What was done 
by these heathens for Jonah ought, he 
means, to be done by those who boast 
themselves God’s own people, when he 
sends them what is greater than Jonah, 
and makes them hear such unmistakable 
messages of the great impending change. 
An editor to whom this sign was not 
enough, expounded the figure of Jonah 
differently, making him a type of the 
resurrectiou of Christ, so that the 
“generation” in question did receive 
an outward sign, in spite of the Master’s 
own refusal. 

13. “He left them and went to the 
other side.” According to the ordinary 
phraseology of the Gospel (iv. 35) this 
is a crossing from west to east. What 
follows as to the provisioning of the 
boat agrees with this, and if Dalmanutha 
or Magadan is in the neighbourhood of 
Gennesaret, the geography is in good 


1 Magadan or Melegada. 

- El in solemn negation, after the Hebrew idiom with Dtt ; the apodosis, which 
would be an asseveration, being suppressed. 
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/SAeVere airo t/j? ^vfitjs twv <f>api<rai<i)i' Kai t/J? 7 ? Hpd>8ov. 
Kai 8ie\oyl£oirro tt po$ aXA^Aou?, "On apTovi ovk exopev. Kai 
yvouf A eyei auTois, Tt SiaXoyl^eaOe on apTOVf ovk e^ere; ovine 

18 voeiTe ouSe owiVreJ ireTuapvdpivrjv eX eT€ T *l v Ka P^ al/ vpaciv’, o<j>- 
OaXpovs exovTes ov fiXeireTe, koi wto e^o^re 9 ovk cucoueTe ; /cat 

19 OV pVT]pOV€V€Te OT€ TOU? 7 r€VT€ apTOVS 6 /cAatTa etV TOVi TreVTaKlO- 

XiXlovi, 1 ttoctovs Ko<plvoVi KXa<rp.aT(i)v TrXripeii ypare; Xeyovariv 

20 ai)T(p, AwSeKa. " Ore /cat tov$ eirra ei? Toy? Terpa/ctcrxtAtoi/?, 
ttoctuiv crirvplSwv irXrjpwpaTa KXaapaTwv qpare ; /cat Aevoi/ati' 


21 avTU), 'Qttto.. /cat eAeyer avTois, 

order. As on other occasions, Jesus 
crosses the lake to escape from embar¬ 
rassment. But it is possible that one 
typical crossing is repeated in various 
pieces of tradition which Mark gives 
separately. 

14. Another story about 1 loaves,’ but 
with a different point from those we 
have had. The scene is in the boat; 
the circumstances, that the disciples 
discover too late that they have not 
brought provisions; they will have to 
go back soon. Jesus witnesses the dis¬ 
covery, sees the blank faces, hears the 
lamenting. But his speech when it 
comes seems far away from the present 
necessity. It is the Pharisees and 
Herod he is thinking about, not the 
awkward position of the present com¬ 
pany. The Pharisees and the Herodians 
have come to an understanding about 
him some time ago (iii. 6), a strange 
alliance of religious strictness with 
worldly policy. And both have been of 
late attending to his movements, Herod 
(vi. 14) reminding him of the fate of his 
precursor, John the Baptist, the Phari¬ 
sees hearing from him (vii. 5 sq. ) an 
attack on their system which they 
could scarcely pardon. He is thinking 
of these two powers which alike 
threaten him, considering their policy 
and their spirit, aud what has happened 
in the boat is drawn into the line of 
thought he is pursuing. The disciples 
no doubt had their baking done for 
them in the morning, and no doubt the 
loaves rose well enough. Will the 
loaves the Pharisees and the Herodians 
are baking succeed as well? What a 
bad batch that is, what a bad leaven ! 


Ovwu) awl ere ; 

And so the caution to the disciples to 
have nothing to do with proceedings of 
that character. ‘ Beware of the baking 
of the Pharisees, of Herod ! ’ 

In the parable of the leaven it is 
suggested how the good principle works 
though unseen, and in due time accom¬ 
plishes all that was expected of it, no 
one knows how. Here we have the 
idea of an evil principle that makes its 
way from mind to mind. How if that 
leaven of the Pharisees, the spirit of 
formalism that sets ritual before morals 
and is essentially unfeeling, how if the 
leaven of Herod, the principle of ex¬ 
pediency that cares for no ideal, how if 
these should have their way ! What an 
evil for an individual, for a nation, to be 
drawn under such influences! How 
strongly are they to be deprecated and 
in every way opposed ! 

16. Perhaps we cannot wonder very 
much if the disciples did not pick up at 
once the Master’s train of thought. They 
think his words must refer to the 
question of commissariat ; he is blaming 
them for their want of foresight, he is 
giving them some directions as to where 
they should supply themselves. And 
so they blame themselves still more 
severely for their mistake, because they 
think he is grieved at it too. 

In Matthew, the disciples do not 
discover that their supply is short till 
they have reached the other side. In 
Luke, the discourse on leaven is not 
connected with a voyage at all but 
delivered in the presence of a great 
crowd,“ to the disciples first.” Matthew 
speaks of “ the leaveu of the Pharisees 
aud Sadducees,” a phrase hard to in¬ 
terpret, as these two parties were very 


1 Add xal, 
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to it, beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the leaven of 
Herod. And they talked over the matter with each other 16 
and concluded, It is because we have no bread. And when 17 
he knew that this was their idea he says to them, Why do you 
talk about your having no loaves ? Do you not yet perceive 
nor understand ? Is your heart still hardened ? Having eyes 18 
do you not see, and having ears do you not hear? And do 
you not remember, when I broke the five loaves for the five 19 
thousand, how many baskets full of the broken pieces you took 
up ? They say to him, Twelve. And again the seven to the 20 
four thousand, how many baskets of the fragments you took 
up ? And they say, Seven. And he said to them, Do you 21 


not yet understand ? 

different; and he afterwards explains 
that by their leaven Jesus meant their 
teaching—not as in Mark their spirit 
and policy. Luke speakB of “the 
leaven of the Pharisees, which is 
hypocrisy.” 

17. The disciples are here accused of the 
same want of insight which was charged 
in former passages against the hearers 
outside, or against the Jews generally 
(iii. 5, iv. 12). This is the strongest of 
a number of passages in which the 
dulness of the disciples is dwelt ou 
(iv. 13, vi. 52, vii. 18). They show an 
incapacity to penetrate through the 
parabolic utterances of Jesus to his real 
meaning, and they apply his words to 
material and external things of which 
he was not thinking at all. It ought 
to have been impossible for them after 
what they had seen, to think that Jesus 
could be anxious about the supply of 
food for the party, or could have wished 
to scold them for not provisioning the 
boat more carefully. Whatever view 
be taken of the stories of the feeding, 
the disciples ought to have learned 
from his dealings iu that matter how 
small a thing bread was to him and how 
little anxiety it was capable of giving 
him. The multitudes had been satisfied 
with very little bread, and so it could 
prove again where his views on such 
things prevailed. The point of the 
rebuke is a good deal obscured by all 
these baskets of broken pieces which 
have been put into it, and it reads as if 
Jesus were telling the disciples that he 
could make as much bread as they 
wanted whenever he chose, bo that they 


were independent of food supplies, and 
absolved from all such anxieties. 
Matthew, though in some points his 
account is less original, preserves the 
saying which Mark has parted with, 
‘ How do you not understand that what 
I said to you was not about loaves?’ 

22. Bethsalda is to the north of the Sea 
of Galilee, and Jesus and his disciples 
might pass it on the way towards 
Caesarea Philippi, near which we are 
soon to find them. But verse 27 re¬ 
ports that journey from the start, a 
fresh narrative beginning there. This 
arrival at Bethsaida cannot be placed 
in any known journey, but is a 
reminiscence by itself. Bethsaida was 
one of the places in which works 
of power were wrought (Matth. 
xi. 21), such as would have brought 
Tyre and Sidon to repentance, and the 
cure of the blind man may be one of 
these. It is told with details illus¬ 
trating the method of Jesus in such 
cases, which are not given in the cures 
of blindness iu Matth. ix. 27 sq., or in 
the cure of Bartimaeus, which is 
common to the three Synoptists—(Mark 
x. 46-52= Matthew xx. 29-34 = Luke 
xviii. 35 43). As in the case of the 
man deaf and speaking with difficulty 
(vii. 32-37), Jesus at once isolates the 
patient brought to him, though men 
on foot are still in sight, and not far 
off. The means familnr to early thera¬ 
peutics are then, as in the case just 
cited, employed. Spittle was used 
among the Jews in dealing with cases 
of blindness: it was forbidden among 
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The blind man of Bethsaida, viii. 22-26. 

22 Kai epxovTcu els HqdiraiSav . 1 icai epepovcriv avTw Tv<f>Xov, kgu 

23 irapaKaXovenv uvtov Iva uvtov a\jsr)Tai. Kai e-rriXal36pevos Trjs 
\eipog tov TV<j>\ou effiveyKev uvtov e£w> Trjs Koopqs, Kai irTvaas 
els Ta o/ufiaTa avTov, eiride'is tus x e *P a ? avTU) eirrjpwTa avTov, 

24 E” Tt fiXeireis 2 Kai avafiXe^fsas eXeyev, BXe7rco tovs avdpioirovs, 

25 OTi SevSpa 6put irepnruTOWTas- e'lTa iraXiv eiredrjKev Tas 
Xelpu 1 } e7rl tovs 6(/>daX/Jiovs avTov , 3 /cat SiefiXexfsev /cat cnreKUTecrTr] 

26 Kai evejSXeirev TtjXavyws airavTa. /cat cnrecrTeiXev avrov els oikov 
avrov Xeywv, M»7<5e els t t]v Kwpqv elcreXdps■* 


The Journey to Caesarea Philippi: the disciples recognize Jesus 
as Messiah, viii. 27-33. 


27 Kai e^tjXdev 6 Itjctovs Kai oi padrjTai avTov eis tus kw/ulus 
K aitraptas rtjs QiX'nnrov' /cat ev Trj oSw eirqpwTa tovs fiadqTus 

28 avTov Xeywv avTots, T Iva /me Xeyoveriv 01 avOpioiroi eivai ; 01 oc 


the Rabbis (Lightfoot, Nor. Heb., on 
John ix. 1) to apply this cure on the 
Sabbath. Here the restoration of sight 
is gradual. Encouraged to open his 
eyes and to try to see, the patient 
succeeds but partially. He has had the 
gift of sight before, for he knows how 
men look, and he is aware that he sees 
them far too large, and with no clear 
outline. The clearing and softening 
operation has therefore to be repeated, 
and this time the cure is complete. 
Objects have a clear outline now, dis¬ 
tant as well as near (rpXaiiyws). 

Like the demoniac of chap. v. the 
cured man is told to go home, and not 
talk of what has been done to him. 
He lives apparently outside the village 
which is close at hand ; and he is able 
to find his way home; he had not 
always been blind. He is not even to 
enter the village, so determined is 
Jesus, as in the early chapters of the 
Gospel, not to have his good deeds of 
this kind talked of. Whichever of the 
many variants we adopt, whether the 
man is forbidden to go into the village, 
or to tell any one in the village, or 
was allowed to go to the village, but 
forbidden to tell any oDe there about 


his cure, the effect is that Jesus 
shrinks from acquiring the reputation 
which would come to him by such 
talk. 

viii. 27—x. 45. Shadow of the 
Passion. Journeys. Lessons. 

27. The passage at which we have now- 
arrived forms a turning point, both in 
the narrative and in the teaching. 
What goes before points to this crisis, 
and the declarations here made form 
the basis for all that comes after. Up 
to this point the history has been that 
of a growing movement: there were 
shadows and opposition in it, but its 
course was upwards, on the whole, to 
the great scenes of the sixth and seventh 
chapters. Now it becomes tragical : 
a catastrophe is ann ounced, the thought 
of which at once becomes dominant, 
and determines the colour of the dis¬ 
courses ; these, from this point forward, 
are mainly eschatological. 

Here, for the first time in Mark, 
Jesus is occupied with the question of 
his own person and position ; and when 
he begins to speak of it we find that he 
has already made up his mind and is 


1 B-rjdavlav. 2 pXtirei. 3 Add &<sre dvafiXtycu. 

4 /xridi els rrjv Kiiifiyv el<ri\8ris (vr/Si ef/rps Tivl iv rrj xd/ip or pTraye els rbv oIk6v crou /cal 
fn)5evl elirjis els ttjv /ai/rpv. On these variants see WH, N.T ., vol. ii., p. 99 sqq. 
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[Mark only.] 

And they come to Bethsaida . 1 And people bring to him a 22 
blind man, and ask him to touch him. And he took the blind 23 
man by the hand, and took him out of the village, and spat in 
his eyes and laid his hands on him and asked him, Do you see 
anything ? 2 And he looked up and said, I make out the men, for 24 
I see them like trees, walking. And again he put his hands 25 
on his eyes , 3 and he took a steady look and was restored, and 
saw everything clearly. And he sent him home and told him, 26 
You are not even to enter the village . 4 


[Matthew xvi. 13-23; Luke ix. 18-22.] 

And Jesus set out, he and his disciples, to the villages of 27 
Caesarea Philippi; and on the way he questioned his disciples, 
Who do people say that I am ? And they told him, They say 28 


addressing himself to a course of action 
of which we had not heard before. We 
have another journey to a district at 
some distance from Capernaum. He 
set out, we are told, to the villages of 
Caesarea Philippi, and the following 
scene took place on the road. This is 
not a continuation of the journey from 
Bethsaida (ver. 22), but a fresh start; 
otherwise it would not have been 
necessary to say that his disciples went 
with him. In the source this was not 
continuous with what goes before. On 
this journey, then, the Master is alone 
with his disciples at a distance from 
their usual ground, so that a freer view 
may be taken of their position. 
Matthew says (xvi. 13) it was in the 
parts of Caesarea Philippi ; Mark only 
on the road; while i.uke does not 
specify the place at all, but indicates 
the situation by saying that Jesus was 
praying. On the presence of a crowd of 
interested hearers (ver. 34), which is a 
slip on our writer's part, see notes on 
that verse. The town built by Philip 
on the fair slopes of Antilibanus, and 
named, after the Kmperor Augustus, 
Philip’s Caesarea to distinguish it from 
Caesarea on the Mediterranean, was 


chieHy Gentile; but .lesus and the 
disciples do not go to the town. 

On the way, then, Jesus asks his 
disciples what people are saying about 
him, what account they give of him. 
A view has been ripening in his own 
mind ; but is it a view which others 
will take, which they will act on ? 
This is what he wants to know. He is 
acquainted of course with the theories 
formed about him in various quarters 
(see on vi. 14-16); but these views are 
the suggestions of superstition or of idle 
speculation ; he has rejected them and 
has formed a view of the part he has to 
play which has found no expression as 
yet (in this Gospel at least; in Matthew 
it is different) either from the lips of 
others or his own. On their repeating 
to him therefore the theories formed 
about him in this quarter or in that, 
which, various as they were, agreed in 
making Jesus not the actual bringcr of 
the new day but its herald, and there¬ 
fore in postponing it and shutting out 
the light which had actually dawned, 
on tlieir repeating this to him, he puts 
the further question, You, who know 
me best, who are nearest to me, is that 
your account of me also ? And it is 


1 Bethany. 2 if he sees anything. 3 so that he saw. 

4 Neither go into the village nor tell any one in the village ; or, Go home and 
tell no one in the village. 
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elirav avTW Xeyo vtc? oti Icodvvrjv tov fiairTiorriv, kcl'i aXXot 

29 'HXetar, aXXot Se oti et? twv tt pofftrjTwv. kcu avTos eirrfpwTa. 

avTOvs, 'Y fieis Se Tiva fie Xeyere elvai ; cnroKpide'is 6 Tlerpos 

30 \eyei avTco, IZii ei 6 X.pi<TTOS. Kai eireTifitjaev avTots Iva fitjSev'i 

31 XeyuxTiv wept avTov. Kai r/p^aro SiSaaKeiv avTovg oti A ei tov 
vlov tov avdpu>7Tov 7 roXXa iraOeiv <a\ diroSoKipaa'Qrjvai vn to to>v 


Peter, one of the three who had been 
with him moat, and whom domestic 
circumstances had brought specially in 
contact with him, who now voices the 
belief at which the disciples had arrived; 
a belief which none of them thinks of 
altering afterwards (but see Luke xxiv. 
21), and on which the Church was 
built, that Jesus is himself the Messiah 
through whom, if at all, God’s promises 
to Israel are fulfilled, and the new Age 
brought in. 

We are obliged to consider at this 
point by what process of thinking Jesus 
himself must be considered, on the evi¬ 
dence of this Gospel, to have arrived at 
the belief in his own Messiahship ; and 
further how the disciples were led to 
that belief. In Mark, Jesus does not 
become the Messiah before the point we 
have now arrived at. The passages in 
chap. ii. where he appears to call him¬ 
self the “ Son of Man ” are too doubtful 
to stand against the rest of the evidence 
of the Gospel. At the baptism he hears 
himself greeted from above as God’s Son 
in whom He is well pleased, and he never 
afterwards loses the intimate communion 
with God and the firm assurance that he 
has God’s work to do, which that address 
implies. But his being God’s Son and 
having a divine purpose to effect does 
not imply that he must take up the 
political rOle of the Messiah. There 
are other ways of carrying out that 
trust; as a fisher of men, as a sower, 
as a physician, as a teacher of a people 
who have no guides, he can prepare 
Israel for the great day when God will 
come to reign. And accordingly the 
early ministry is very far from self- 
asserting ; the early preaching is im¬ 
personal. Jesus is conscious of a mis¬ 
sion to the nation, and does his best to 
make the whole people hear him, but he 
preaches the Kingdom, not himself. Of 
the Messiah he says nothing. When the 
demoniacs hail him as Son of God, as a 
messenger God has sent to put an end 
to their procedure, he sternly rebukes 


them, as if he would not have anything 
of that sort said about himself. 

The Gospel of Luke (ix. 18) connects 
the episode of the Messianic confession 
with that of the feeding of the multi¬ 
tudes. Mark, followed by Matthew, 
places between these two the collision 
with the Scribes on the system of tradi¬ 
tion, and the northern journey. From 
Luke we should gather that it was when 
he reached the summit of his influence 
in Galilee that he conceived it his duty 
to take his place as Messiah at the head 
of the nation ; from Mark we should 
rather suppose that the opposition he 
encountered at the hands of the Scribes 
brought his work in Galilee almost to a 
standstill, caused him to leave the scene 
of his labours and to take to flights and 
wanderings, and then led him to think 
of assuming the Messianic r6le as a 
means of carrying forward in another 
way and on another scene the work for 
which the old methods had done all 
they could. In each of these views 
there must he some truth. In the first 
place Jesus must have come to see that 
he himself was able to save his people, 
and that if he did not save them it was 
vain to think that some one would come 
after him to do for them what he had 
not done. What he had to give them, 
that was what they needed, not what 
some later one might bring. 1 And it 
was a duty to assert this, and to sub¬ 
stitute the attitude of immediate cer¬ 
tainty and action for that of looking 
out for signs and waiting for the future. 
In the second place, Jesus’ encounter 
with the Scribes must have convinced 
him that ttfe reform of religion, so 
urgently required if the bulk of the 
nation were to have any religion at all, 
would never come about if a bold stroke 
were not struck for it. If his work in 
Galilee was at a standstill, he could yet 
do something for his nation, in a new 
place, by other means thau he had used 
till now. And so everything pointed 
to the conclusion that he must be God’s 


1 See Keim, Jctut of Nazara, vol. iv. p. 250 iqq. 
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that you are John the Baptist, and others say you are Elijah, 
and others that you are one of the prophets. And he put the 29 
question to them, And you, who do you say that I am ? At that 
Peter says to him, You are the Christ. And he strictly forbad 30 
them to say so about him to any one. And he began to 31 
teach them that the Son of Man must go through great sufferings 


well beloved Son in a new way, and 
that even if death lay in the path along 
which duty now began to call him, he 
must not shrink from it. But God, 
who had always helped him till now, 
would help him still in this supreme 
effort which he nerved himself to make. 

How the disciples came to think their 
Master was the Messiah is a slightly 
different question ; but they must, no 
doubt, have followed, though at some 
distance, his processes of thought. There 
is no more signal proof of his greatness 
than that these men, who had made 
sacrifices for him, and whose life in his 
service was not one of ease, felt that no 
title could be too great for him, and 
that he was capable of bringing to their 
nation all they expected the Messiah to 
bring. Though he often reproached 
them for their incapacity to appreciate 
his ideas, they understood him suffi¬ 
ciently to see that there could be 
nothing better for Israel than that his 
ideas should prevail, and that his eleva¬ 
tion to the seat of all authority and rule 
would be the happiest conceivableevent. 
They are not content, therefore, to re¬ 
gard him as a forerunner; they no longer 
regard the great event as future, but are 
conscious that they are already in the 
Kingdom. He who has brought them 
into it can he no other than the Messiah. 
Peter says this, and the other disciples 
agree with him. 

It is also to be observed that the 
passage about Peter as the rock on 
which the Church is founded does not 
belong to the Gospel in which the Peter 
tradition is most directly present, but 
to Matthew. In the first Gospel the 
name Peter appears to be bestowed in 
consequence of the confession, but the 
earlier tradition knows nothing of this ; 
Mark iii. 16 and Luke vi. 14 do not 
state the occasion of the name, but 
merely tell us in connection with the 
catalogue of the Twelve that Jesus gave 
Simon the name of Peter (and Matth. 
x. 2 also puts it in this way, “ Simon, 
who is called Peter ”). 

In Matthew Jesus suggests to his 


disciples the answer to his own enquiry, 
by using, instead of the pronoun “I” of 
Mark and Luke, the title “ The Son of 
Man.” “Who do men say that the 
Son of Man is ? ” The answers are the 
same to the question thus framed as to 
the simpler question of Mark. The 
title Son of Man is evidently imported 
by Matthew into this connection, where 
it did not originally stand, as the title 
contains the answer to the question. 
(See p. 82 sq. ). Peter’s reply to the 
second question is also amplified by 
Matthew, who makes it run, “ You are 
the Messiah, the Son of the living God.” 
In Luke we have, “The Christ of God.” 
“ Messiah ” was the title which would 
naturally be used. ‘ Of God ’ and ‘ Son 
of the living God ’ are amplifications, 
easily added from Jewish Christology. 
Cf. Dalman, IK. /., p. 224 sq. 

30. While Jesus has reached the con¬ 
viction that he is destined to be the 
Messiah of his people, he does not wish to 
appear before the public as a claimant of 
that dignity. Messiahs were short-lived 
among the Jews ; nor could Jesus play 
the part of the Messiah of popular ex¬ 
pectation ; it was better not to awaken 
hopes he had as yet no resources to 
fulfil. Hence the disciples, full as they 
are of their newly-acquired views of 
their Master’s importance, are forbidden 
to tell the public what they know about 
him. 

31. A new course of instruction is here 
entered on ; not perhaps that the Gospel 
of the Kingdom is superseded, but for 
the disciples at least new emergencies 
call for new teaching. Here, and at 
ix. 30 and x. 32, always in retired 
situations where the disciples alone are 
present, the Master communicates this 
new mystery. What afterwards ap¬ 
pears as the burden of the apostolic 
teaching (Acts ii. 22 sq. , xiii. 27 sq. and 
passim ) is here heard from the mouth of 
the Lord himself. The old view of the 
Messiah as one who should have the 
divine power at his disposal and enter 
on his position with great triumph and 
splendour, is to yield to a new view. 
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irpecrfivTeponv ica'i twv apyiepemv Kat twv ypappaTewv koli airOK- 

32 t avBrjvat Ka't peTa Tpets rjpepas avatTTrjvat. Ka't irappijata tov 
Xoyov eAaXet. Kat irpoaXafiopevoi; 6 Herpos ovtov ";p£aTO 

33 eirtTipdv avTw. 6 ($e eiricrTpa<pe'i<; Kat tSwv tov? paBrfrd? avTov 
eTTCTipr] crev TLeTpw Ka't Xeyet, "Yiraye ottIgw pov, 2 ara vd, cm ov 
(ppovet? to. tov Beov aXXa tu twv dvBpwirwv. 


Jesus’ followers also are to bear their cross: the reward will 
follow soon, viii. 34-ix. 1. 


34 

35 


Kal irpocrKaXecrapevo 9 tov d)(Xov <tvv toi? paOyTatp av tov 
etirev aVTOt?, E’F Tt? 1 BeXet oirtcrw pov eXOeiv , 2 aTrapvt]<rd(Td(i) 
eavTov kui dpaTO) tov (TTavpdv avTov Ka't dKoXovdetTta pot. 09 
yap edv BeXy t*]v ^vyrjv avTov awcrai, diroXecret avTriV 09 S’ 


That view is summed up in the title 
■which Jesus here gives himself. Speak¬ 
ing of himself now as the Messiah, since 
his disciples have hailed him in that 
character and he has not disowned it, 
he does not call himself Son of David, 
as his countrymen called the Messiah ; 
that was not the character he was to 
wear. He calls himself the Son of Man ; 
and the title, as we gather from Daniel 
and Enoch, indicated the human Judge 
and Ruler who was to represent God at 
the last judgment and to preside over 
the purified theocracy of the future. 
In this sense Jesus does use the term 
before the High Priest and in some 
other passages. But it has also in his 
mouth another meaning, suggested by 
his own reflections on the fortunes of 
Messiah as he sees himself about to 
experience them. The Messiah, he sees, 
is to suffer and be set at naught before 
he comes to his Kingdom. In this stage 
of his career none of the current Mes¬ 
sianic titles could be at all appropriate 
to him. But the title Son of Man is 
fitted to express the paradox of Mes¬ 
siah’s career ; and so the Son of Man is 
in the mouth of Jesus the Messiah ex¬ 
periencing the dark and sorrowful side 
of the human lot, suffering, waiting, 
persecuted, dying. See notes on ii. 10. 

The Son of Man then, Jesus here 
teaches, is to be in the first place a 
sufferer; this is the divine plan for 
him ; such is the divine necessity 
And this view is not only stated in 
(“must”) which his career must follow. 


general; the precise manner is set forth 
in which the sufferings of the Messiah 
are to come upon him. He is to be 
rejected by the High Court at Jerusa¬ 
lem, the Sanhedrin being named as it 
usually is in the New Testament by 
enumerating the elements of which it was 
composed ; there is to be a trial before 
that Court, and Jesus’ claim to be Messiah 
is to be repudiated in a sentence pro¬ 
nounced by it. By whom he is to be 
killed is not yet stated (see x. 33, Actsii. 
23), but apparently not directly by 
the Sanhedrin. Only after this is he 
to enter on the triumphant career which 
popular belief marked out for him. His 
death rvould not be the end. He would 
rise again, not at the general resurrec¬ 
tion (xii. 26) but at once, after the very 
briefest interval. “After three days,” 
it is said ; a phrase generally taken to 
be based on Hosea vi. 2: “ after two 
days he will make us whole ; on the 
third day we shall even rise ”—where 
there is no exact measurement of time, 
but only the indication of a brief inter¬ 
val, as when we say, “ In two or three 
days.” It early became the belief of 
the Church that the Lord had risen on 
the third day from the Crucifixion 
(1 Cor. xv. 4), and that this was foretold 
in Scripture. In accordance with this 
more precise view Matthew and Luke 
have here, not like Mark, “after three 
days,” but “on the third day.” 

To judge from the Book of Acts we 
should believe that the arguments by 
which the apostles explained the strange 


1 flo-m. 


2 axoXovSfiv (Matth. x. 38). 
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and be rejected by the Elders and high priests and Scribes 
and be killed and rise again after three days. And he spoke 3 2 
quite freely to this effect. And Peter took him and began to 
rebuke him for it. But he turned round and confronting his 33 
disciples rebuked Peter, saying, Away behind me, you Satan, 
for you do not take God’s view of things but man’s view. 


[Matthew xvi. 24-28; Luke ix. 23-27.] 

And he called to him the multitude with his disciples, and 34 
said to them, If any one will come 1 after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me. For whoever 35 
will save his life shall lose it, but whoever shall lose his life 


facts of the sufferings and death of the 
Messiah were arrived at by themselves 
through their own efforts of thought 
and study of Scripture. Luke xxiv. 25 
sgg.shows them still needingto be taught 
this doctrine after the Crucifixion. If 
therefore Jesus taught his disciples, as 
he is here said to have done, during his 
own lifetime, they must have forgotten 
what he told them, so that they had to 
learn it all over again. The only other 
alternative is to suppose that Jesus' 
intimations to his disciples on these 
subjects were not so clear and precise 
as they are made to appear in this 
and in later passages. While he 
could not fail to see, when he formed 
his resolution to go to Jerusalem aud 
seek to bring about the needed reform 
then;, that danger and death lay in his 
path, and while his faith in God and 
in the Kingdom might enable him 
to believe that even death would not 
prevent him from accomplishing his 
destined work, but that God would 
bring him up from the grave to fill the 
place prepared for him, his predictions 
on these subjects cannot have been so 
detailed as the Gospels give them, but 
must have been filled up from the inter¬ 
pretation the early Church learned to 
place ou the Master’s sufferings and 
death. Had he used all the words 
placed in his mouth, his followers could 
not have forgotten them, nor have 
failed, as Acta shows they did, to appeal 
to them. We have to recognize the 
fact that the tradition as to the suffer¬ 


ings and death changed more than that 
of the works of power and the sayings, 
because it entered, as these did not, 
into Church doctrine. 

What is here taught is the divine 
ordinance, the higher necessity, of the 
sufferings, not yet the purpose they are 
to serve. 

The tragic contrast opens at once, of 
whieh the whole remaining history is 
full, between the view Jesus takes and 
that takeu by the disciples, of his 
journey to Jerusalem aud of his Mes- 
siahship. 

34. The following discourse, down to 
ix. 1, while adopted here by Matthew 
(xvi. 24-28), and Luke (ix. 23-27), is 
composed of pieces which occur in these 
Gospels in other connections. Ver. 34, 
35, describing the resolute attitude 
necessary for disciples, are found in the 
charge Matth. x., ver. 38, 31). Ver. 35 
also occurs in an eschatological dis¬ 
course in Luke xvii. 33. The same 
verses stand, somewhat differently 
framed, in Luke xiv. 25-27 in a dis¬ 
course addressed to the public. The 
presence of the multitude, which in 
Mark appears somewhat unexpectedly, 
is there explained. Luke xiv. 25-27 is 
the original tradition ; Mark draws 
from it here and accepts the multitude 
with it, though it suits his narrative 
but ill ; the parallels, following Mark, 
give again here what they already have 
in other contexts. 

In their earlier position in Luke (xiv. 


1 follow. 
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ay airoXeaei Tyv ifru\tjv avTou eveicev epov kcu tov evayyeXtov, 

36 (Tuxrei auTTjy . t'l yap oxpeXel avdpanrov KepSyerat tov xocrpov 

37 oXov Kat £ypiu> 6 yvat ryv yfsv\yv avrov ; ti yap Sol avOpamo? 

38 avTaXXaypa Tys a ^ T0 ^ '■> 09 ydp eav enraicrxvvQy pe icai 

tous epovs Xoyot/9 ev Ty yevea rainy Ty por^aXlSi ica'i apapTwXw, 
k at 6 1/109 tov avdpwTrov e7rat<rxvv6y<T€Tat avrov orav eX6y ev 

1 ry So£y tov 7raTpo? avrov per a twv ayyeXwv twv ayliav. ica'i 
eXeyev ai/Tol$, ’A pyv Xeyw vp.lv on eicrlv Tiveg wSe twv ecrryKOTOov 
oiTives ov py yevaiovTai Oavarov eoo? av tSwcrcv ryv (iacriXelav 
tov deov eXyXvGviav ev Svvapei. 


25 sq .) the opening words are simply an 
appeal to the public for devoted dis¬ 
ciples, and point to a time in the 
ministry when men were offering them¬ 
selves without counting the cost (the 
parable of the unfinished tower there 
follows). In Mark, placed between the 
announcement of the death and the 
following verses which speak of the 
judgment, a new light falls on them. 
Jesus asks from his followers here just 
what he has made up his mind to offer 
himself in God’s cause; and he pro¬ 
mises to them the reward which his 
own brave heart assures him cannot 
but follow on entire devotion. Jesus 
knows that his plan of going to Jeru¬ 
salem to appeal to the nation and to 
bring about reforms, is full of danger 
and will probably lead to his death. 
But he has put away from himself such 
personal considerations, and has re¬ 
solved that the only thing to be thought 
of is how to get God’s will carried out 
and the people made ready for the 
divine action. He is goiug on this 
journey with his life in his hands, 
carrying his cross as one who is done 
with all human gains and pleasures 
(the figure does not involve a know¬ 
ledge of the mode of Jesus’ own death ; 
every one in Palestine was familiar with 
the incidents of crucifixion), and is pre¬ 
pared to serve God by dying if he can 
no longer do so by living. And now 
he says that his followers must arm 
themselves with the same mind. They 
also must become strangers to them¬ 
selves, and be intimate with the thought 
of sacrifice and death. Only in that 
way can tjiey really be his followers. 

Ver. 35, found in the discourse to 
the disciples Matth. x. 39 and in Luke 
xvii. 33, contains the rationale of this 
course of action. Some disciples may 


prefer their own safety and advantage 
to the duty of carrying out the divine 
plan, and may seek to conserve their 
own personal existence (the word 
rendered “life,” stands here not for one 
of several elements of the human 
person, as with Paul, but for the whole 
sentient life of the individual). But 
such self-seeking is doomed to fail of its 
end. He who lives thus unworthily 
cannot assure himself that that future 
existence will be his in which men are 
as the angels. He, on the contrary, 
who gives up, as Jesus himself did, the 
effort to keep himself alive, and devotes 
himself to God’s will whatever comes 
of it, he will save his life ; God will 
raise him up. This appears to be the 
right interpretation of this difficult 
saying. What it teaches is not the 
self-rewarding character of faithfulness 
to duty, that he who does right, re¬ 
gardless of consequences, has what is 
worth most in life, although he die, 
but the conditions of obtaining the 
better life beyond. The word 
life or soul, is here the living principle 
(it is nourished by food, Matth. vi. 25), 
without ■which a man cannot remain in 
this world or in the future, and which 
when a man gives up (Luke xii. 20), he 
exists no longer. The passage throws 
light on the growth of Jesus' own belief 
in his return to life. His \j/i>xh is to be 
absent for some days, he conceives, but 
is then to return, so that his life will 
be continued. (See the paper by Fries, 
cited p. 131, note). The disciples ulso 
are to take no thought for their life, 
and are to be sure that if they die God 
will make them live again. The duty 
for which they are to forget themselves 
is described in words belonging to a 
later day. For “ me and for the Gos¬ 
pel,” could scarcely be said till it was 
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for my sake and the sake of the Gospel shall save it. For of 36 
what advantage is it to a man to gain the whole world and to 
forfeit his soul. For what could a man give in exchange for 37 
his soul ? For whoever is ashamed of me and of my words 38 
in this adulterous and sinful generation, the Son of Man shall 
also be ashamed of him when he comes in the glory of his 
Father with the holy angels. And he said to them, Assuredly 1 
I tell you that there are some of those standing here who 


will not die till they see the 
power. 

known what the Gospel was, and till 
the preachers of it had made some 
acquaintance with persecution and 
danger. 

36. The picture here called up to us 
is, as ver. 38 shows, that of the final 
judgment of one who, by some un¬ 
faithfulness to his true self, has come 
to be possessed of boundless wealth, 
and to be in fact master of the world. 
We are reminded of the act in the 
Temptation (Matth. iv. 8-11) where 
the tempter offers Jesus all the king¬ 
doms of the world and the glory of 
them; and we cannot but suppose 
that Jesus is speaking here from 
his own experience of such specula¬ 
tions and suggestions. At the final 
judgment when the good and evil 
attaching to each man are weighed, 
how will such an one appear? He has 
gained the whole world, but he cannot 
enjoy what lie has gained. He has 
forfeited the soul which alone can give 
him a footing in the Kingdom and 
enable him to enjoy anything. And 
if he proposes to use his money in 
order to buy back what is lacking to 
him, that also is beyond his power, 
since nothing he could ever give is 
enough to serve as the equivalent of 
a soul (Psalm xlix. 6-9). 

38. In this verse (Matth. x. 33) the 
situatiou is quite clear. Here we are 
placed in tho position of the first 
Christians, attested by the greater part 
of the New Testament; they live in 
a world from which they are inwardly 
estranged and which, they think, has 
no legitimate claim on them. It is an 
adulterous and sinful generation reject¬ 
ing tho Christ, therefore rejecting God, 
therefore liable to the judgments ut¬ 
tered by the prophets on unfaithful 
Israel (boo Swete’s note). Towards it 


Kingdom of God come with 


they must be quite indifferent. They 
must uphold their testimony undeterred 
by its threats and deaf to its promises. 
And it should be easy for them to do 
this, because the world for all its ap¬ 
parent wealth and power is in reality a 
world of naught. Christ is coming to 
change everything, and they may well 
hold out till he conies, and confess 
him and preach his words. (This state¬ 
ment of the subject of the apostolic 
preaching is not primitive; it does 
not apply e.<). to the discourses in 
the early chapters of Acts). If they 
should be ashamed of him and his 
words, and seek to enter into com¬ 
promise with the world (setting such a 
generation before Christ and his Gos¬ 
pel !), it may serve their ends for a 
time, but when the Messiah comes to 
judgment they will find what a terrible 
mistake they have made (cf. ‘2 Tim. 
ii. 12). The Messiah has to say when 
he enters his Kingdom, who are to go 
in with him and who arc to stay out¬ 
side in the dark ; it will go hard with 
them then ! 

ix. 1. This also is a saying of the 
Master on the subject of his Coming; 
the connection is not to be pressed. 
The belief in the Coming of Christ 
could only operate powerfully when 
the event was thought to be at hand. 
At the end of the fourth Gospel we 
find the belief that the beloved dis¬ 
ciple was to survive to see it. Here 
the belief is that several of the 
disciples are to see it. Jesus, who 
expected it to come if not before his 
death at least very shortly after, could 
scarcely have deferred the Coming, 
as he does here, to a time when most 
of his disciples should have died, as 
was evidently the case when this was 
written. 
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The Transfiguration, ix. 2-8. 

2 Kat fJL€Tu t)piepa$ e£ TrapaXap.f5d.vei o ’It)<rovs to u JleTpov Kai 
top 'laicaifiov kcu top ’Iwduutjv, Kai ava(f>epei avToii ? elf opof 
v\f/TjXdv kolt ISlav povovf. kui perepop<f>w6>i epirpoadev ai/Twu, 

3 Kai Ta IpaTia aliTOv eyeueTO ttIX/Bouto XevKa Xlav, ota ypa<f>ev$ 

4 ei r! t rj$ y*}f ou SvuaTat oliTWf XevKauat. kui u><j>6r] avToh ; ' HAeia? 

5 ail v Mawcref, Kai fjaau avuXaXovvTei ; tw Irjaov. Kai cnroKpidei ? 6 
Werpof Xeyet Tip I>7<xot<, P af5/3el, KaXou eaTiu rjpdf cbSe eiuai, 
Kai 7roir}aoip.ep Tpelg aKtjudf, aoi plau Kai Manure/ pilau Kai 'HAe/'a 

^ pilau. oii yap l/Sei tI cnroKpidp' eKipofSoi yap eyevouro. Kai 
eyeucTO ueipeXtj eTiaKid^ovaa avTolf, Kai eyeueTO ipmurj Ik Trjs 

8 ue(peAr)$, Ui ito$ eaTiu o vio ? pov o ayamjTog aKOveTe ovtov. Kai 
e^dnriua irepi(5Xe\Jsdpeuoi ovkcti oiiSeva elSou el pi] top Irjaovu 
piouou pied’ eavTtou. 


Discussion of Messianic doctrine, ix. 9-13. 

9 Kai KaTafiaiuouTiDP aiiTwu inro 2 tov opovf SieaTelXuTO auTolf 
iVa prjSevi d eiSou SirjytjaiDUTai, ei prj OTau 6 viof tov dudpdnrov 


2-S. The following scene is reported 
by men who were confessedly in great 
agitation when they witnessed it, and 
who yet were well aware that what 
they saw was not reality but vision. 
It is to be regarded as symbolic, and 
the symbolism is to be recognized first 
of all in the position this narrative 
occupies in the context of all the three 
synoptists alike. It is after Jesus has 
made up his mind to go to Jerusalem 
and possibly to encounter a fate which 
to the ordinary Jewish mind would 
entirely destroy his claim to be the 
Messiah or in any way a chosen in¬ 
strument of deity, it is at this moment 
that he puts on to the eyes of his most 
intimate friends heavenly radiance, and 
appears as one whose true nature is not 
to be judged by his human mien or his 
outward fortunes. It is then that his 
figure becomes framed to his friends’ 
eyes in the same picture with the prin¬ 
cipal figures of the sacred history of 
Israel ; that of the great Lawgiver and 
that of the great Prophet. 

The change which takes place in 
Jesus is that a brightness like that of a 
heavenly Being issues from him. Mark 


does not mention, as the other synop¬ 
tists do, that his face shone. The 
garments only are mentioned, but the 
transfiguration extended of course to 
his whole person. From the descrip¬ 
tion of the risen Christ (1 Cor. xv. 5-8 ; 
cf. 2 Cor. iv. 6), it appears that the 
Christians thought of him as a figure of 
inherent radiance, hovering above the 
earth, and exercising the human powers 
of sight, etc. (Compare also the de¬ 
scriptions of the angels at the tomb). 
Along with Jesus appeared in visiou 
(uxpO-r) is used of the Christophanies, 
1 Cor. xv. 5-8, Luke xxiv. 34, Acts 
xiii. 31, etc.) Elijah, who is mentioned 
first, probably because of his promi¬ 
nence in Messianic thought, then Moses, 
the founder of the Old Covenant. Both 
had been removed from the world in a 
different way from other men ; but this 
perhaps is not thought of. The great 
Lawgiver and the great Prophet are 
interested in the position and work of 
Jesus, and are seen to be talking with 
him, a visible indication that lie is not 
come to destroy the law or the pro¬ 
phets, but to carry further what they 
began. In spite of the word of the 


1 Or 6 nlui pov, 6 ayamjT&s. 
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[Matthew xvii. 1-8; Luke ix. 28 - 36 .] 

And six days after Jesus takes Peter and James and John, 2 
and carries them up to a high mountain apart by themselves; 
and he was transfigured before them, and his garments became 3 
luminous, very white, whiter than any fuller on the earth 
could bleach them. And there appeared to them Elijah with 4 
Moses, and they were talking with Jesus. And at this Peter 5 
says to Jesus, Master, it is a good thing that we are here; 
let us make three tents, one for you and one for Moses and 
one for Elijah. For he did not know what to say about it, 6 
for they were terrified. And there came a cloud overshadowing 7 
them, and there was a voice out of the cloud, This is my 
beloved Son, 1 hear him. And all at once on looking round 8 
they saw no one there but Jesus alone with themselves. 


[Matthew xvii. 9 - 13 .] 

And as they were coming down from the mountain he enjoined 9 
them not to tell any one what they had seen, except when 


cross which he has spoken, they appear 
beside him and confer with him (cf. 
Roin. iii. 21). 

5. Peter’s idea is that it is fortunate 
the great meeting has taken place when 
some of the disciples are there and can 
do something to show their veneration 
for the august visitants, and something 
to prolong so sweet an hour. Three 
tabernacles are to be Bet up, of green 
branches, as at the feast of booths ; the 
great men will accept this service from 
their humble friends, and will be in¬ 
duced to linger. The idea shows that 
the three figures are thought of as 
standing on the ground, not hovering 
above it. But the suggestion is at once 
put aside as a foolish one and as due to 
the bewilderment and fright which had 
seized on the disciples at this near 
approach to superhuman beings. 

7. To this scene a still greater Presence 
draws near; for the cloud which now 
casts its shadow on the figures, human 
and more than human, is the cloud 
which invests Jehovah himself when 
visiting the earth (Ps. civ. 3, 1 Kings 

!3ce notes on i. 11 ; “Beloved" may here 
also be a Messianic titlo current when Mark 


viii. 10, Isa. vi. 4). He is not to be 
named, only the cloud and the voice 
declare Him ; from the cloud the voice 
is heard, declaring that it is in Jesus 
rather than in Moses or Elijah that the 
Most High is henceforth to be known. 
Law and prophets are superseded, 
themselves agreeing thereto, and it is 
in His Son, His chosen representative, 
that the people of God are now to see 
and hear His chief revelation (cf. John i. 
17, Heb. i. 1, 2). Thus the disciples 
learn about Jesus what be himself 
learned at his baptism, 1 and the other 
disciples learn what Peter had been 
told to declare (viii. 29), as no human 
invention, hut a divine truth dressed 
in radiant symbol and confirmed by the 
heavenly voice. Compare 2 Peter i. 
16-18. 

The Transfiguration has a number of 
traits similar to those of the Christo- 
phanles after the Resurrection. 1. It 
takes place on a mountain ; cl. Matth. 
xxviii. 16, where the Eleven meet with 
Jesus at a mountain where he had 
appointed them. 2. Jesus changes his 

wrote ; but in xii. (i tho word is not a titlo but 
a descriptive attribute. 


'Or my Son, my Beloved (cf. i. 11). 
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10 e\c vetcpwv avacrTfl. kcu top A oyov hcpa.Tt}crav x/oo? eairrovs ctvp- 

11 ^rjTOvPTCi t'l ccttip to e/c peKpwp avacrrrjpai. kcu eirtipurroov auTOv 
Xey opref, "0rt Xeyovcrip oi 1 ypappaTeli on 'HXe/ay Set eXOelp 
TrpwTov, 6 Se e<f>rj clvtois, HAeta? pev eXOwp xpatroy axo/ca- 

12 Oia ravet icavra' kcu xwf yeypaTTai ext top viov too avdpu>Trou 
Iva xoAAa xa£?fl Kai e^ovSeprjOp ; aXXa Xeyw vplv oti kcu 

13 'HAeta? eXijXvGev kcu eiro'irjcrav av tw ocra yGeXov, KaQws ye- 

9l * / 

ypaiTTai €7r at /tov- 


The Demoniac boy, ix. 14-29. 

14 Kai e’A0oVref xpof too? paBtjTas elSov oxXop 7toXup irep\ 

15 aoTOo? Kai ypapparei p croi/fj/TOooTaf xpop aoToof- (cat evBu? xap 
6 o^Ao? /(SoVrep avTov e£e6ap.f3i]6t]<rav /cat tt pocrTpexovres /Jcrxa- 


form; cf. Mark xvi. 12, where Jesus is 
said to have been manifested “in 
another form ” to two of the disciples 
going to the country. 3. There is a 
meeting with Moses and Elijah; cf. 
Luke xxiv. 44, where Jesus appeals to 
the testimony concerning him of Moses 
and the Prophets and the Psalms. 4. 
The scene ends suddenly; cf. Luke 
xxiv. 31, where Jesus at Emmaus 
vanishes out of the sight of the two 
disciples. 

ff, 10. In these verses we have it ex¬ 
plained, why, if the disciples knew their 
Master to be the Messiah of whom the 
Law and the Prophets spoke, they did 
not declare their belief till after his 
death. As a matter of fact, they did not 
attain to this knowledge till they took 
to preaching and study afterwards, but 
the Transfiguration being the enthrone¬ 
ment of the apostolic Ohristology in a 
scene of Jesus’ own life, it naturally 
calls for explanation that that Chris- 
tology was not preached at once when 
the apostles thus caine to know it. 
Jesus, who often forbade his patients 
to advertise him, is said to have for¬ 
bidden this also, but is said to have told 
the disciples when once the Resurrection 
took place, and they knew Jesus to 
have risen as the Messiah, to preach as 
the Acts shows them to have done. In 
Matthew such open declaration of him 
as Son of God takes place in his life¬ 
time (xiv. 33). To this Mark adds a 


verse of his own, to the effect that the 
disciples carried on discussion among 
themselves as to the meaning of the 
Resurrection the Master spoke of. If he 
announced the fact to them so plainly 
as he is reported to have done, why these 
discussions? They were not like the 
Corinthians (l Cor. xv. 12) disinclined 
to believe in resurrection at all; nor 
could the idea present any difficulty to 
them that God should call back the 
Messiah from the grave to rule over His 
Kingdom. The verse is to account for 
the notorious fact that the disciples did 
not expect the Resurrection when their 
Master died, and that their belief in it 
rose up gradually. Such discussions as 
to the fact and the meaning of the 
Resurrection, of Jesus did take place, 
though not so early. Cf. Mark xvi. 11, 
13; Luke xxiv. 11, 37-43 ; John xx. 
24-29. The ultimate belief is here 
traced to a word of the Lord, Luke 
going beyond Mark and Matthew in 
describing the jealous secrecy witli 
which the disciples kept to themselves 
that doctrine and the whole episode of 
the Transfiguration, 

11. The question of the disciples is not 
fully stated. The point of the doctrine 
Of the forer unn er as expounded by the 
Scribes, and vouched for in the N.T., 
was that when the Messiah at length 
came, he was to find everything ready 
for him, and his way fully prepared 
(Mark i. 2, 3) so that he would be able 
to enter on his reign at once. But if 


1 Add ‘f’apuraicu Kai of. 
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the Son of Man rose from the dead. And they held fast this 10 
saying, discussing with one another what was meant by this 
‘ rising from the dead.’ And they questioned him saying, How 11 
is it that the Scribes 1 say that Elijah must come first ? And 
he said to them, Elijah does come first to restore everything; 12 
and how is it written of the Son of Man that he should suffer 
much and be set at naught ? But I tell you that Elijah is 13 
come, and more, that they did to him whatever they liked, 
as it is written of him. 

[Matthew xvii. 14 - 20 ; Luke ix. 37 - 43 a.] 

And when they came to the disciples they saw a great 14. 
multitude about them, and Scribes disputing with them. And 15 
immediately all the multitude when they saw him were 

Jesus is the Messiah, then what of which Elijah complains of bitter per- 

Elijah ? Why has he not come first, secution (1 Kings xix. 2, 10). Here 

and why has he not done what was Jesus appears to lay the fate of John to 
expected of him ? 5 the charge of the Jewish authorities, 

Jesus’ repty is a demonstration that and not only of Herod. The other 

the facts as they stand do answer to Scriptures in which the fate of the 

Scripture. The Scribes are right in Messiah is set forth, not a very different 

saying that Elijah is to come first; and fate from that which has already over- 

he is right too in maintaining that the taken his forerunner, must soon be 
Messiah is destined by the divine ordi- accomplished also, 
nance to be a great sufferer. As for the 

first point, the disciples are wrong in 14-29. The last work of power done 
thinking that Elijah has not come yet, in Galilee, like the first (i. 23 sq.) is an 
and is to he looked for still. He has expulsion of a demon. The case is 

come ; he is to he recognized in John brought before us with great detail, 

the Baptist. Mark does not name the Mark’s narrative being very much the 

Baptist as Matthew does ; but it is longest, and adding a number of very 

evident that be is the person meant; life-like particulars, which throw light 

and Jesus is himself the originator of both on Jesus’ method of treatment 

the view, afterwards taken up by the and on his views as to the acquirement 

Church, that John was his forerunner, by others of the gift of exorcism, 

sent before him to prepare his way. Rafael’s great picture of the Trans- 
As for the second point, that the Messiah figuration translates into form and 

is to be a sufferer, that is plainly set colour the art which is already present 

down in Scripture. Thus the prophecies in this narrative. The evangelist him- 

about Elijah have been fulfilled—even self presents us with the contrast 

prophecies little noticed before, in between the light and glory winch 

•Wo notice that tho nppoaranco of Elijah with him, in the scene of tho Transfiguration? 

at tho Transfiguration appears to count for Uut tho natural meaning of the question is 

nothing, both in the question of tho disciples that stated above. Tho coming of Elijah in the 

and in tho answer of Jesus. They imply that Transfiguration was not effective for the pur- 

Elijah hns not come beforo the Messiah, and pose spoken of in Scripture, which implied a 

while he maintains that Elijah has come he public ministry of tho prophet ; and that is 

does not rofor to the prophetic figure on the what the disciplos aro thinking of. Mark gives 

mountain. Origan (Com. on Matth. Book xiii. tho question in connection with the Trans- 

1, 2), indood, whom Dr. Sweto follows, main- figuration, but not to suggest that this was 

tains tho contrary, viz. that tho disciples ask Elijah's coming. Was it John who appeared at 

hero why Elijah, instead of coming beforo the the Transfiguration? 

Messiah, according to Scripture, has como along 


1 The Pharisees and the Scribes. 
M 
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1 5 £ovto uvtop. kcll eTrtjpwrtjcrev avTOvs, Tt crw^tp-eiTe xpo? o.vtov$\ 

17 /cat aireKpldt] avTip ei? e/c tov oxXov, AiSda/caXe, //vey/ca top vIop 

18 fjLov xpo? ere, e'xopra irpevpia dXaXop" kcu ottov eav avTov 

KaraXafifl, pifacrei uvtop, /cat d<ppi£ei /cat rpi£ei too ? otJoWa? /cat 
£>lpalveTat' Kai eixa to /"? p.a 6 t]Tah tov ”iva uvto eK^aXwaip Kai 

19 ovk ’laxocrap. 6 Se axo/cpi 0 ei? airron Xeyei, 'Q yeved axto-TO?, 

eto? irore xpo? d/ta? eaop.ai ; eat? ttotc dve^opai vp.wp ; (pepere 

20 auTOP xpo? p.e. Kai tfpeyKap avTOP xpo? uvtov. Ka 1 lowp avTOP 

to TTpevpa evdvs crvpeo"wdpa£ep ovtop /cat 7 re<rwp ext Ttji y>i? 

21 ckvXUto cuppl^wp. Kat eTr*]pwT*]<Tep top tuts pa avTov, Hocro? 

Xpopos €<ttip to? tovto yeyopep avTip ; 6 Sz etxey, E/c TraiSioOep' 

22 Ka t xoAAct/a? Kai ei ? xdp auTOP efiaXep icai et? vSaTa Ipa uTroXeayi 
a'jTOP' dXX! et Tt Svvp, fiobOrjarop /J/ttV crxAay^vccr^ei? e 0 ’ 17/za?. 

2 3 u de T/jcrod? eiirep uvt to, To et ddi/p; xaira SvpaTu Tip 

24 xtTTei/oyTt. evOvi Kpa£ a? o xctr^p too iraiSlov eXeyep, ThaTevco' 


prevail where the ideal world is thought 
of and lived in, and the confusion, help¬ 
lessness, and sorrow of the lower realm 
of material considerations and restricted 
vision. While Jesus and his three 
intimates have been upon the mountain 
top, a different scene has been taking 
place below. As Moses (Exodus xxxii.) 
on coming down from Sinai found the 
people escaped from Aaron’s control 
and practising idolatry, so Jesus, on 
descending from the Mount of Trans¬ 
figuration, finds his representatives 
making an exhibition of impotence to 
friends and enemies. Their discomfi¬ 
ture is no doubt being turned to their 
Master’s prejudice, and the Scribes are 
busily pressing their advantage, when 
Jesus makes his appearance. The 
people, however, are not estranged 
from Jesus by the dispute ; on his 
appearance they recognize that now 
the matter has taken another turn ; 
the lesser help has failed, but the 
greater has come at the right moment; 
and so, in their joyful surprise, they 
run to meet him and express their 
delight that he has come. Here is the 
person himself, they see, about whom 
the dispute is being carried on ; this, 
no doubt, is what is conveyed in the 
word‘astonished.’ 

16. The question of Jesus is addressed 
probably to the disciples though the 
grammar is not clear. The disciples 
however cannot or do not reply ; the 
answer comes to him out of the crowd. 


Yet it is not quite au answer to his 
question; he is not told what is the 
subject now under discussion, but how 
the discussion began. It began with an 
application to the disciples to cure a 
case of epilepsy believed to be due to 
demoniac possession, and the father 
who had brought them his child seizes 
the opportunity to bring forward the 
case and state the symptoms again. It 
was to Jesus he wished to bring his 
child, and now, by dint of some energy, 
he gets Jesus to attend to him. 

The symptoms are those of epilepsy 
combined with defective speech, and, 
we afterwards learn (ver. 25), defective 
hearing. The child, shut off by these, 
infirmities from the life of the family 
and liable to seizures at any moment 
and in places where they are extremely 
dangerous, is thought to be possessed 
by a malevolent spirit, and all the bad 
symptoms are referred alike to that 
agency. Such a view of the case pre¬ 
vented, of course, any proper treatment. 
A dumb devil the spirit is called, the 
want of speech being the most persistent 
ailment. The statement of the symp¬ 
toms is not completed at once by the 
father; some of the description is left, 
according to Mark’s manner, to a later 
point. (I 11 Matthew and Luke the case 
is stated completely at the outset). 

The disciples received authority (iii. 
15, vi. 7) to cast out unclean spirits, 
and it is implied in ver. 29 that they 
had been successful, on the whole, in 
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astonished, and they ran up to him and saluted him. And he 16 
asked them, What are you disputing about with them ? And 17 
a man out of the crowd answered him, Master, I brought my 
son to you, because he has a spirit of dumbness. And wher- 18 
ever it seizes him, it tears him, and he foams and grinds his 
teeth and turns stiff; and I asked your disciples to expel it; 
and they were not able. And at this he says, O faithless 19 
generation ! How long shall I be with you! how long shall 
1 have to bear you! Bring him to me. And they brought him 20 
to him. And when it saw him, the spirit at once convulsed 
him, and he fell on the ground and rolled foaming. And he 21 
asked his father, How long has he been suffering in this way? 
And he said, From childhood. And many a time it has even 22 
thrown him into the fire and into water, to destroy him; but 
if in any way possible, 1 have compassion on us and help us. 
But Jesus said to him, If possible, do you say! to him who 23 
believes everything is possible. Immediately the father of the 24 


doing ho. The present, however, is not 
an ordinary ease ; the disciples have 
failed, and it was their failure that 
gave rise to the discussion. 

19. There is an earlier complaint about 
‘this generation’ in viii. 12. There it 
referred to the demand for a sign and 
to the want of apprehension of present 
spiritual facts, implied in that demand. 
That want of belief in God’s present 
rule and all-prevailing might prevents 
the cures which might otherwise be 
wrought (vi. 5) ; and to Jesus it is 
often a matter of distress to find him¬ 
self surrounded and obstructed by those 
who have more belief in agents of evil 
than in the loving God whose help is 
always near. In Tiis mind there is no 
doubt at all that the case can be dealt 
with successfully and at once, and so he 
immediately orders the patient to he 
brought to him. This is not done with¬ 
out an exhibition by the possessing 
demon of its hateful energy. 

Compare the former cases of posses¬ 
sion, i. 26 v. 7, and the notes there. 

21. Here, as in the ease of the Gera- 
stue, Jesus resorts to soothing measures, 
talking quietly and putting questions. 
In this way the father may he led to 


abandon his hopelessness, which has 
been the great obstacle in the way of 
a cure, and to share in the confidence 
Jesus himself feels, that disorder may 
be made to yield to order. The father 
is so impressed with the dreadful inci¬ 
dents of the case that lie can scarcely 
hope ; yet as lie speaks with Jesus and 
see9 him to be undismayed at the addi¬ 
tional recital now made of the symp. 
toms, the hope revives which prompted 
him to set out upon his errand. The 
failure of the disciples lias discouraged 
him, but at last the cry bursts out 
which he had left liis house to utter, 
even more pathetic for the obstructions 
it hus met with. He does not see how 
help is possible; but Jesus may have 
some way of helping, not yet known. 

28. Jesus repeats the words ‘ If possi¬ 
ble,’ holding them up to the suppliant in 
wonder and disapproval. Nothing can 
be done in such a case on a hypothesis ; 
and one who has faith will not think of 
using such words. One who believes 
boldly enough in the goodness and the 
present power of God will feel that no 
symptoms, no difficulties, can stand in 
the way of God’s intentions. All things 
will appear to him to be possible. The 


'lit. "if you can,” but with this rendering a different word has to be taken 
for the phrase in the following verse. 
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25 fiot'iOei /jlov Tfl amcrTia. towv Se 6 ’Iqcrov? on emo-vvrpex^i 6 

0 x^ 0 ? eTrerlpt}<rev too 7rvevp.art rw aKaOaprw \eycou avrw, To 
aXaXov Ka't Kwtfiov irvevp.a, e7rirdcr<rw (rot, egeXOe e£ avrov kcu 

26 p.t]K€Tt eitreXOgs els avrov. teat Kpd^as Ka't 7r oWa arrapd^a s 
e£?jX9ev' /cal eyevero were/ veKpos, uxrre too? 7 To\Xol>? Xey etv on 

27 ’ Airedavev. 0 Se ltjerovs Kpan/eras rrjs x ei P°S avrov ijyetpev 

28 ai/Tou, teat aveerr^. koi elareXOovros avrov els oikov, oi jaaOtprai 

avrov kcit’ (Slav e7rt]pu>riov avrov, *On rj ptets ovk d8wi]6i]iJ.ev 

29 eic/3aXetv avro ; Kai ehrev avrots, Tovro to yeVo? iv ovSev'i 
Svvarat e£eXQelv el prj ev TrpocrevXfl- 


Second prediction of the sufferings of Messiah, ix. 30-32. 

30 K (xKetOev e£eX6ovres Trapeiropevovro Sta rrj s TaXiXalas, Ka't 

3 r ovk ’/OeXev Iva rtf yvol. eStSacrKev yap rovs p.a0r]Tas avrov Ka't 

eXeyev avrolg on 0 vios rov av6pa>7rov 7 rapaSlSorat els x e ‘P ai > 

avOpunrwv, Kai cnroKrevovaiv avrov, Ka't a7roKrav0ets p.era rpei s 

32 rjpepas avacrrljcrerai. 01 Se tjyvbovv to prjpa Ka't k<pofiovvro 

•> \ ? ^ 

(JLVTOV € 7 T€pWTrj<Tai. 


father at once sees this ; the faith of 
Jesus has inspired him also with faith. 
He is on the side of God now and against 
the demon, and believes that good is to 
conquer evil. I believe, he says ; I see 
that my unbelief has been the great 
obstacle, but do you help me in spite 
of that ! 

25. Jesus had meant to make use of 
the father's co-operation in some way, 
and the father’s want of faith which had 
been thegreat obstacle was now removed. 
But the rapid increase of the crowd 
leads him to alter his plan ; the sensation 
must be put a stop to. He therefore 
deals with the case in the simple and 
effective waj T described in former in¬ 
stances, and the same phenomena 
follow: the cry, the convulsion, the 
quiet and repose in place of restless 
activity (cf. i. 26, v. 15, vii. 30). In 
this case the quiet even appears to 
go too far and to be alarming; the 
patient is, like Jairus’ daughter, thought 
to he dead. Jesus’ treatment in this 
further difficulty is precisely the same 
as that applied to that case ; he grasps 
the patient’s hand and makes him get 
up. How the case proceeded after¬ 
wards in the child’s home we do not 
learn; the faith of the father would at 


least dictate a different treatment from 
that followed before. 

2S. The disciples have been successful 
till now in their practice ; the demons 
have been subject to them when they 
invoked the name of Jesus. What is 
the reason of their failure in this in¬ 
stance? Jesus recognizes the case as a 
special one. We can see from the 
report that it was not a case of simple 
possession, but was complicated with 
various ailments. In ordinary cases it 
is enough to order the demon to go out, 
appealing to the authority of Jesus 
whom the demons know they are bound 
to obey ; but in a special case we here 
find that special means of a spiritual 
nature must be employed. There must 
be special appeal to the divine goodness 
and strength, a special degree of faith 
must be attained by prayer that God is 
able and willing to do what is asked of 
Him. We are not told of Jesus’ praying 
in this instance when accomplishing the 
cure, which was somewhat hurried 
towards its close (cf. vii. 34). In works 
of healing in the Church afterwards 
prayer is always used. 

In Matthew the answer to the dis¬ 
ciples’ question is given differently. 
Their failure is said to be due to their 
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child cried out, I believe! Help my unbelief! But Jesus 25 
seeing that the crowd is still collecting, rebuked the unclean 
spirit, saying to him, You dumb and deaf spirit, I command 
you, come out of him and never enter him again! And he 26 
cried out, and convulsed him severely, and came out of him; 
and he became like a dead person so that most of the people 
said that he was dead. But Jesus took him by the hand and 27 
raised him, and he stood up. And when he had come indoors, 28 
his disciples asked him privately, Why were we not able to 
cast it out ? And he said to them, This kind cannot be put 29 
out by any means but prayer. 


[Matthew xvii. 22 , 23 ; Luke ix. 436 - 45 .] 

And they set out from there and passed through Galilee; 30 
and he did not wish any one to know of it. For he was 31 
teaching his disciples, and saying to them, The Son of Man 
is about to be delivered up into the hands of men, and they 
will kill him, and when he is killed he will rise again after 
three days. But they did not understand the saying, and 32 


they were afraid to ask him. 

want of faith, and the saying is given 
in this connection which Mark gives in 
connection with the barren tig-tree (xi. 
23) as to the power of faith to remove a 
mountain. The verse in Matth. (xvii. 
21), “this kind . . . prayer and fasting,” 
an expanded \ ersion of Mark’s verse, no 
doubt in the sense of early Church 
practice, has been removed from the 
text by recent editors. 

30. The last place mentioned was the 
neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi 
(viii. 27). If the record were a full one 
the Mount of Transfiguration would be 
near Caesarea, and the present Journey 
southwards from there, ending at Ca¬ 
pernaum (ver. 33). It leads through 
Galilee, perhaps past places where 
Jesus had often preached and had done 
acts of power. This time there is no 
preaching ; as formerly in the foreign 
country of Tyre (vii. 24), so now in the 
country which is most familar to him, 
Jesus seeks to escape notice. The 
motive for this appears at first sight to 
be that he is devoting himself entirely 
to his disciples, and has no time or 
energy to give to public labours in 


addition. But the reason of his with¬ 
drawing from public activity and public 
notice in Galilee lies deeper than this. 
It is to be found in the fact that the 
subject of his own thoughts has changed, 
and that the theme of his early preach¬ 
ing in Galilee no longer occupies the 
foremost place in his mind. It is of 
the Son of Man that he is now think¬ 
ing, of the person and the fortunes of 
the Messiah. And the thoughts about 
the Messiah with which he is now 
engaged are for the inner circle. 

The doctrine of the Messiah which 
he is here said to have been teaching 
the disciples is nearly the same as he 
laid before them at their first- recog¬ 
nition of his Mcssiahship (viii. 31, also 
ix. 12). The only new point here is 
that the Son of Man is to be “ delivered 
up.” The Greek word may be rendered 
“ betrayed,” and it has been usual to 
see in the phrase an anticipation of the 
treachery of Judas, which involves the 
difficulty that Jesus courted death by 
taking with him to Jerusalem a person 
he knew to be a traitor. All that is 
necessarily implied is the anticipation 
of an arrest and confinement. 
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The dispute of the disciples, who was gTeateBt, ix. 33 - 37 . 

33 Kcu qXOov els JLatpupvaQvp. kgu ev Tp oWia yevopevof 

34 e 7 rt]pwTa at/Tot/f, T [ ev T{] oSw SieXoyt^ecrOe \ oi Se ecricoTrwv, 

35 TTyoof aXXt/Xou? yap SieXexOpcrav ev T[) oSw tI$ pel^cov. kcu 
KaOlcras ecpwvrjcrev tous SccScku kcu Xeyei uvtois, E* Tt? OeXet 

36 7 rpwTOS eTvai, eer-rai 7 rdvrwv ecrxc ito? /cat 7 ravTwv (W/coyoy. 1 2 kcu 
X afiwv iratSlov ecrTpcrev uuto ev pecrw avTWV, kcu evayKaXicrdpevo y 

37 avTO cIttcv avTois, 'Oy av ev tu>v toiovtwv TratSlwv Se^prai e 7 ri 
tic ovoparl pov, epe Sex^Tai' kcu oy clv epe Sex^Tat, ovk epe 
Sexual aXXd tov cnroerTeiXavTa. pe. 


The exorcist using Jesus’ name, ix. 38-40. 


’loodvvtjc, /\iSa<TKaXe, e’ISapev Tiva ev tw ovopaTi 
kcu eKwXvopev avrov, oti ovk j jKoXovOei 


V E <pt] aura) 6 
crov eK/3aXXovra Saipovia; 

The evangelist represents in this 
passage also that the disciples did not 
understand this new teaching of their 
Master (viii. 33, ix. 10); they were Jews 
and took in but slowly the doctrine of 
a crucified Messiah. What is taught 
by Jesus on the subject is not yet the 
Pauline doctrine which sees in the 
Messiah’s death such rich and infinite 
purpose, but only the doctrine of Acts 
(ii. 23, 24, etc.), that that death was 
part of the divine ordinance for the 
Messiah and would be made good by 
the Resurrection. Yet even in this 
form we have many a hint that the 
disciples found it almost impossible to 
take it in. The difficulty remains that 
if Jesus spent so much labour in seeking 
to teach his disciples these thoughts, 
they ought not to have been so unpre¬ 
pared as his death found them. 

Matthew (xvii. 23) softens the ex¬ 
pression, only saying that the disciples 
were very sorry. Luke (ix. 45) at¬ 
tributes their failure to understand to a 
divine decree. 

33. What follows is indoors ; no par¬ 
ticular house is meant. On the way he 
has overheard the disciples’ voices, raised 
rather high,asliewalkedinfrontof them 
(viii. 33, x. 32) ; and on asking what 
their discussion was about, he learns 


how the ne\v teaching is affecting them. 
A similar phenomenon is seen later (x. 
35 sqq.). The fact that they are the 
chosen companions of the Messiah, 
and that he is soon to enter on his 
power and reign, has opened wider 
careers to their imaginations. From this 
and later phenomena we may probably 
infer that Jesus’ ideas for the future 
included some measure of worldly 
power. There was to be a setting up 
of the true instead of the false autho¬ 
rity. In Jesus’ mind the noble, the 
ideal, side of this victory is thought 
of j in the disciples’ minds the details 
are thought of as they will affect 
themselves. Yet the disciples feel 
that Jesus cannot approve of their 
discussion ; and when he asks for an 
account of it, he has to press them for 
an answer. 

In Matthew xviii. 1 sqq. the dispute 
among the disciples is softened ; they 
propose the question to Jesus, Who 
is greatest in the Kingdom ? ” In Luke 
ix. 4G we have the incident as in Mark, 
but Jesus does not need to ask what 
the disciples have been discussing: he 
knows their thoughts, and at once enters 
on the subject. 

35. Jesus makes a serious and im¬ 
portant business of this. He sits 
down ; he is going to teacli something 


1 0m. Kal . . . Sidicovos. 

2 Add 6s ovk a.Ko\ov0el T)inv. 
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[Matthew xviii. 1-5 ; Luke ix. 46 - 48 .] 

And they came to Capernaum. And after he had entered 33 
the house he asked them, What were you disputing about on 
the way ? But they were silent, for they had been disputing 34 
with each other on the way, which was the greatest. And 35 
he sat down and called the Twelve, and saj^s to them, If any 
one wishes to be first, he shall be last of all and servant of 
all. 1 And he took a child, and set it in the midst of them, 36 
and he embraced it, and said to them, Whoever receives one 37 
child like this on account of my name receives me; and who¬ 
ever receives me receives not me but Him that sent me. 

[Luke ix. 49 , 50 .] 

John said to him, Master, we saw a man casting out demons 38 
in your name 2 and we forbade him to do so, because he was 

that is to be well attended to, and he affairs and swelling ambitions, and 

calls the Twelvo to stand about him when they meet a fellow-creature, be 

and listen. There are others besides he ever so insignificant, ever so incap- 

them in the bouse, but this lesson is able of furthering their interests, interest 

for them. The lesson itself can only themselves in him and devote them- 

he imperfectly understood till it is selves to him, because Christ wills it so, 

illustrated from those parts of the with all their hearts, then they will 

teaching of Jesus which Mark has not find that they have advanced tliem- 

given. Iu the Beatitudes, and in other selves most truly. The Greek words, 

parts of the Sermon on the Mount, “ because of my name,'’imply that this 

the dispositions of mind essential for is to be done not from vague benefi- 

the Kingdom are placed before us, cence but because the action is one 

which, though entering on a new phase which the disciple feels his connection 

of his career and face to face with with Christ to require of him. Taking 

a great struggle, Jesus will not forget to themselves the least, they will feci 

nor allow his disciples to forget. As that they have unwittingly taken to 

he himself is among his disciples as one themselves the greatest ; they are in 

who serves (Luke xxii. 27), they must sympathy with Jesus and stand not far 

think that in his community the only from him. And not only Jesus hut God 

way to be great is to forget oneself in Himself is thus brought near, for God 

doing For others what one can. The acts just in that way ; He cares for the 

Twelve, first of all, are called to practise smallest and weakest; children are not 

this ; how else can they represent him or beneath His notice bnt are very dear 

his cause? The lesson thus stated is then to Him ; He is always doing good out 

enforced in a way never to be forgotten. of pure goodwill and undeserved eom- 

Of,the children in the house hetakesone, passion, 

places it where the disciples will all see 

it, and embraces it as if he had nothing Vers. 38-41 appear to break the connec- 
olse to attend to but that child, nothing tion ; ver. 37 is about receiving children, 

to do hut wait on it and help it to what and ver. 42 about putting obstacles in 

is good. If they will act in that way, their way. What links these verses to 

he says, it will be well with them. If the preceding and following context in 

they will forget their own important the idea of the name of Christ, and of 

‘Omit “and says ... of all” as Matthew and Luke. 

2 Add, who is not following us. 
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39 riplv- 6 Se ’1*]<tov$ elirev, Mr? kwXvete avTOv' oudetf yup eettiv o? 
Troit’icrei Suvapiv €7r 1 to ovopan /jlov tcai SvWjaerat Tayv koko- 

40 Xoyrjcral pe' o? yap ovtc ccttiv Kad' rtpwv, vir'ep rjpwv ia tIv. 


Another saying about ‘the Name,’ ix. 41. 

41 ''Or yap av irorlap vpa? TroTijpiov vSaros ev ovopaTt 1 oti 

XpKTTOv eare, aptjv Aeya) vp.lv oti ov pv) a-jroXecrri tov purdov 
avTou. 


On offences, to others, ix. 42. 

42 Kai or av crKavSaXlcrfl eva tcov ptKpwv tovtcm twv ttlcttevovtivv? 
kuXov ea-Tiv avTcp paXXov ei TrephceiTai pvXos ovikos tt epi tov 
Tpayrikov auTov /cal { 3 e{ 3 Xt]Tui e/'r t>)v daXacrcrav. 


the extent of the circle formed by refer¬ 
ence to that name. 1 

The name of Jesus, we see, could be 
used, and used effectively for exorcism, 
by persons who had no commission 
from Jesus nor even any visible con¬ 
nection with him. The demoniacs 
throughout the country being under 
the impression that Jesus had come 
to put a stop to their proceedings, the 
name had terrors for them, by whomso¬ 
ever used. And so it has happened that 
the beneficent action of the disciples 
who used the Master’s name to set free 
those oppressed of the devil, has found 
an imitator outside their ranks. John 
and the other disciples for whom he 
spoke consider that this is not to be 
allowed ; only those should use the 
name who are outwardly connected 
with the cause. Jesus judges differ¬ 
ently. Those who appeal to his name 

1 The various phrases in which the name of 
Jesus is here spoken of are : 

1. Ver. 37, Receives a little one on account 

of my name (end TtZ ot-opaTi poo). 

2. ,, 3S, Are casting out demons in thy 

name (er TO 0 ropa rt rrou). 

3. ,, 39, Do a work ill my name (ini tiD 

oropart poo). 

4. „ 41, A cup of cold water in the name 

that you belong to Christ (ie 

ooopari oti Xptorou trm). 

In No. 2 the mime of Christ is the instrument 
by which certain powers arc exercised. In 
Acts, Paul pronounces tho name of Christ to 
expel a demon (xvi. 18), and in Acts xix. 13 the 
name is used by Jewish exorcists, not without 
effect, for a siinilur purpose. InMnttli. vii. 22 wo 


to do a work of power must, lie thinks, 
be inwardly in sympathy with him. 
They are not his enemies ; they cannot 
possibly speak evil of him. And so the 
name is the symbol of a wider union 
than that of the circle of followers. 
Secret sympathizers are not to be re¬ 
garded as outside but as within the 
pale. Those who do works like those 
of Jesus are to be reckoned as payiug 
him respect and as having a real con¬ 
nection with him. It is to be noticed 
that both of the apparently conflicting 
ntterauces, “He that is not against us 
is with us” and “ He that is not with 
me is against me” (Mattb. xii. .SO), have 
reference to the same work of exorcism. 
In the one case it is said that he who 
casts out demons is doing what Jesus 
does and is on his side, even though not 
formally adhering to him ; in the other, 
that he who raises objections and criti- 

hcar of persons who have prophesied, cast out 
demons, and done works of power by means of 
the name (here in the dative without any pre¬ 
position). In Nos. I and 3 the words are the 
same but the moaning is different. In 3 it 
describes the action of one who docs not follow 
Christ, but in 1 that of one who nets in his 
spirit and in obedience to him. In 3 cVl to 
ovopaTi pou is equivalent to the c r Tip oi/dparc 
(Tov of 2 ; both phrases speak oi tho name ns the 
means of exorcism. 4. This phrase is a Hebra¬ 
ism, seo Dalman, I forte Jesu, p. 250: and on 
the various uses of the name of Christ see a 
paper on “'Ovopa and tho baptismal formula," 
by A. J. H. W. Ui-uudt in tho Thtologixck Tijd • 
schrifl, Nov., 1S9I. 


1 Add pov. 


2 Add eli i/jd- 
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not following ua. But Jesus said, Do not forbid him; for 39 
one who does a work of power in my name cannot possibly 
speak evil of me soon afterwards. For he who is not against 40 
us is for us. 


[Matthew x. 42 ; xxv. 40 .] 

For whoever gives you a cup of water to drink on account 41 
of your belonging to Christ , 1 of a truth I say to you, he shall 
by no means lose his reward. 

[Matthew xviii. 6 , 7 ; Luke xvii. 1 , 2 .] 

And whoever causes to stumble one of these little ones 42 
who believe , 2 it would be far better for him that a great 
millstone were put round his neck and that he were thrown 


into the sea. 

cisms to the work of Jesua in casting 
out demons is, though not a declared 
enemy, really opposing and thwarting 
him. The two sentences are by no 
means inconsistent with each other. 

41. This verse stands in the address 
to the missionaries, Matth. x. 42. 
Matthew speaks of the kind act as 
done in the name of a disciple, i.e. pro¬ 
bably out of goodwill to those who are 
disciples of Jesus. Mark’s words “on 
account of your belonging to Christ” 
are more in keeping with the context 
and amount to the same thing. Jesus 
would not use the word ‘ Christ' in this 
way; when he speaks of himself as 
Messiah he says the Son of Man, or the 
Son. 

In the foregoing verses those who do 
tile works of Jesus belong to him. 
Here we are told that those who are 
kind to his followers out of respect 
for their Master, even though not 
outwardly joining them, are to be 
regarded ns sympathizers. In the 
judgmont there will be a reward for 
them, which will by no means be with¬ 
held. This idea is developed in the 
parable of the sheep and the goats 
(Matth. xxv.). Here we have simply 


a hint to the missionaries of the faith 
that they are to take a wide view of 
the religion they preach and of the 
qualifications for belonging to it. They 
are to welcome the smallest signs of 
sympathy they meet on their journeys, 
and to claim those who show any 
respect for their Master or kindness 
to themselves as really belonging to 
them. 

42. We come back to the little ones 
spoken of before, ver. 37. There, how¬ 
ever', the little one was a child, to 
whom, though the least important of 
all, the follower of Christ was to be 
ready to devote himself. Here the 
little ones are, as in Luke, grown-up 
persons, members of the Church, who 
believe and who are liable to be led 
into thoughts or acts perilous to their 
faith. The lesson, however, is not 
changed ; it is still enjoined that the 
Christian is to forget himself and put 
himself in the attitude of fostering and 
defending oven those far beneath him 
in their attainments. To lead into 
danger a young or immature member 
of the Church and possibly to wreck 
his faith, ah, far better that he who 
can do such a thing were utterly made 


•Rejecting /iov which makes the words run “in my name because you 
belong to Christ.” This would make the kind person a follower of Christ; 
otherwise he is a kind Jew or heathen. Cf. Matth. xxv. 35. 
a Add : in me. 
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On offences, to oneself, ix. 43 - 50 . 

43 Kal edv crKavSaXlcrr] ere f) \elp <tov, airoKO^fsov avTt'iv’ kolXov 
etTTiv ere kvXXov elereXOelv els tyjv £tot]v t] tus Suo x e ‘P a< > ^X 0VTa 

45 a treXSeiv els t*]v yeevvav, els to tt up to acr/S cotch/. 1 /cat eav 6 
irovs cr ov erKavSaXl^t] ere, cnroKo^ov aaroV koXov eerr'iv ere 
elereXOelv els Tt]v £ 01 / 71 / t] tovs ovo 7roSas eyovTa 1 8Xt]0tjvai 

47 els Tt]v yeevvav - 1 /cat eav 6 6<pdaXp.os erov erKavSaXl^t] ere, eicftaXe 
altTOv ' kuXov ere eerTiv p.ovo<pOaXfiov elereXOelv els Tt] v {3aeriXelav 

48 tov Oeov >] Svo 6<p9aXp.o>Js e'xovTa {3Xt]9rjvai els Tt]v yeevvav, ottov 

49 6 <TKwXt]£ avTwv ov TeXevTa /cat to Tvp ov <rj3evvi >tui. tt as yap 

50 7 rvpi dXurOtiaerai, Ka't iraera Overla aX'i aXierOt’iereTai. 2 KaXov to 
aXas ' 3 eav oe to aXas avaXov yevrjTai, ev t'ivi avTO dpTverere ; 
e'xere ev eavrols aXa, teat elptjveveTe ev aXXyXois- 


Journey to Judaea, x. 1 . 

1 K at eieelOev ava<TTas epx^Tai els tu opia Ttjs lovSalas /cat 

■rrepav tov lopSuvov, kui erwiropevovTai 7 rdXiv ox^ol tt pds uvtov, 
/cat (I/? clcoOet 7 rdXiv eSISaerKev uvtovs. 


away 1 with before he takes such guilt 
upon his soul. For concrete instances 
of this see Romans xiv., 1 Cor. viii. 
The similarity between these passages 
of Paul and the passage before us is 
very striking (cf. Rom. xiv. 13, 14, 
18). 

43. From giving offence we come to the 
subject of taking it. Between these 
two there is of course the closest con¬ 
nection, as he who is most ready to 
make sacrifices to maintain his own faith 
and purity ought to be most anxious 
to avoid doing anything to imperil 
those of others. But the discourse has 
undeniably wandered from its starting- 
point at ver. 33, 34, and furnishes 
another example of Mark’s loose con¬ 
nections (cf. iv. 21-25). The material 
had apparently to be put in here 
before Jesus’ departure from Galilee. 
Matthew, who has had these sayings 


in the Sermon on the Mount (v. 29-3(1), 
repeats them in this very inferior con¬ 
nection (xviii. 8, 9), evidently follow¬ 
ing Mark. We have here the severe 
and ascetic side of the teaching of 
Jesus (comp. Matth. vii. 13, 14), and 
a practical application to a certain 
class of cases of the principle of deny¬ 
ing self and taking up the cross. This 
intense and strenuous tone belongs to 
the latter part of the ministry when 
the shadow of the great impending 
change lias already been entered, and 
all earthly affairs are seen as nothing 
in comparison with the judgment and 
the life beyond. The tone is that which 
is heard in the Apocalypse where all is 
dominated by the expectation of the 
Parousia. In view of the judgment that 
is coming a man may well resort to the 
most trenchant measures, that it may 
go well with him. The alternatives at 
the judgment are that one enters into 


•The inillstono spoken of is not that of the hand-mill (Mntth. xxiv. 41), but that, as the 
Greek says, of the ass-mill. 


'Vers. 44 and 46 in the T.R. are identical with ver. 48. 
2 Omit this clause. 3 dXo. 
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[Matthew xviii. 8, 9; cf. v. 29, 30.] 

And if your hand make you stumble, cut it off; it is better 43 
that you should enter into life maimed than that you should 
have both your hands and go away to Gehenna, to the 
unquenchable fire. And if your foot make you stumble, cut 45 
it off; it is better that you should enter into life lame than 
that you should have both your feet and be cast into Gehenna. 
And if your eye make you stumble, pluck it out; it is better 47 
that you should enter into the Kingdom of God with one eye 
than that you should have both your eyes and be cast into 
Gehenna, where their worm dies not and the fire is not 4 $ 
quenched. For every one shall be salted with fire, and every 49 
sacrifice shall be salted with salt. 1 Salt is a good thing; but 5° 
if salt loses its saltness what can you take to flavour it ? 
Have salt in yourselves and be at peace with one another. 


[Matthew xix. 1, 2.] 

And breaking up from there he comes to the region of i 
Judaea and beyond Jordan; and again multitudes came together 
to him, and, as he was accustomed, again he taught them. 


life, i.e. one passes without dying into 
the Messianic Kingdom where all sin 
and evil are at an end and the just 
live happy and secure, or that one is 
east into Gehenna, the place of active 
torment., which had superseded in Jew¬ 
ish belief at this time the older Sheol, 
the place of shadows. The notion of 
Gehenna was derived from the valley of 
Hinnom, where abominable sacrifices 
(passing through the fire) had been 
offered by some of the later kings of 
Judah (see Isa. 1. 11, lxvi. 24, and 
Charles’ article on Gehenna in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible). The losses 
which may be incurred here for the 
sake of duty will be forgotten or made 
good in the life of the future, but to 
be cast into Gehenna is a fate which, 
whether it amounts to annihilation or 
to unending torment (both are found 
in Jewish thought), can never be 
retrieved. 

49. Forever)'one uprocess of seasoning 
is necessary, and as temptations are so 


great and the stake so high that process 
cannot be an easy one. There is fire to 
be encountered afterwards if not now ; 
how much better to face it now and by 
self-sacrifice ensure against the future. 
That principle is recognized even in the 
Law, where we are told (Levit. ii. 13) 
that no sacrifice is to be without salt. 
Those then who look forward to stand¬ 
ing before God for His acceptance must 
not be without the sharp preservative ; 
and in this connection a saying about 
salt is tacked on which in its original 
setting (Luke xiv. 34. .‘!o, Malth. v. 13) 
has nothing to do with the individual 
preparation by sacrifice for judgment, 
but with the seasoning the world is to 
receive by the presence in it of the 
disciples of Jesus. They arc the salt of 
the earth ; but if they so adapt them¬ 
selves to the world as to part with their 
distinctive flavour, there is no means of 
restoring them to their functions, and 
they become the most useless of all 
and fit for nothing but rejection. As 


1 The Revisers omit this clause, and there is strong MS. evidence against it. 
But without it the connection of the passage is chaotic. 
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Question as to divorce, x. 2-12. 

2 KaJ 7 r pocreXOovTes $api<ratot 1 ernipurroov avrbv ei e^etrnv avSp'i 

3 yvvaiKa airoXvarai, ireLpa^ovres clvtov. 6 S'e a.7TOKpi0ei$ e'nre v 

4 avToh, T t vptv ei'ere/Xaro Ma wcrtjg ; ol S'e elirav, '^-iveTpeyfsev 

5 MaiiXrJ/? fiifiXlov uttocttuo-Iov ypa\frat kcu cnro\vo-cu. 6 Se ’Irjcrovs 

6 ehrev auTOts, II/oo? rrjv (TKXrjpoKapSlav vpwv eypaxfsev vp.lv Trjv 
evToXhv TavTtjv 1 a-KO Se apyrj^ /crtcrea)? 


dpcrtv Kal 0 fjX.v «iro£T|cr*v avTovs" 

Kvekcv tovtov KaTaAefij/ci dvBpwiros riv irar^pa avrov Kal i-f|v piyrepa , 2 
Kal KtrovTai ol Svo tls crapKa piav. 


9 wcrre ovkSti elcriv Svo aXXa pla crap£. b ovv 6 6eo$ <rvve^eugev, 
IO av6pu)7rof prj xcopi^eTO). tea'i ety Ttjv oiKtav it aXiv ol pu6rp-ai 


Mark uses the saying, the salt stands 
both for the disciples who leaven the 
world and for the self-mortification by 
which they themselves are kept pure 
and fib for God. And the discourse 
ends with returning to its starting-point 
in the dispute among the disciples. 
They are admonished to have salt in 
themselves, i.e. not to shrink from the 
self-denial they arc called for, and at 
the same time to be at peace towards 
each other. To themselves they are to 
be severe, to others accommodating, 
modest, and sweet; then they will both 
be in a right state as individuals and 
will avoid quarrels and jealousy. 

x. 1. Here we are told of Jesus’ Anal 
departure from Galilee. In Matthew 
xvi. 21 he announces to the disciples at 
the first prediction of his death that he 
is going to Jerusalem ; in Luke he 
travels through Samaria (ix. 53, cf. also 
xiii. 22, xvii. 11) and other districts 
towards the capital. In Mark his 
purpose of going to Jerusalem is un¬ 
folded gradually, and he does not travel 
straight to the capital but in the first 
instance only to the country of Judaea 
and beyond Jordan. At this point ac¬ 
cordingly he leaves Galilee. Matthew 
also makes this statement, but omits the 
‘ and ’ connecting Judaea and the trans- 
■lordanic country, as if Judaea extended 
to the east of the Jordan. Jesus 
approached Jerusalem at last from 
Jericho, and he seems to have reached 
that town from Peraea. John xi. 54, 


where he is said to have made some 
stay with his disciples at a place called 
Ephraim on the borders of the wilder¬ 
ness, may thus contain a true reminis¬ 
cence. 

At all events Jesus is now in a region 
where he has not been before, at least 
since he began to teach. There are no 
means of judging how long a time he 
spent in that region ; and the incidents 
which Mark places here are not numer¬ 
ous nor do they possess any necessary 
connection with this part of the narra¬ 
tive. In Luke this journey is used as a 
great receptacle (the Great Insertion, as 
it is called, extends from Luke ix. 51 to 
xviii. 14) to contain all sorts of materials 
which had not found a fixed place in 
the narrative; and possibly we have 
here in Mark a beginning of the same 
treatment. 

IV e arc told vaguely of crowds who 
surrounded Jesus on this journey. For 
similar crowds see that at viii. 1 in 
a desert place and that of viii. 34 in 
the northern region, where Peter’s con¬ 
fession took place. The details of the 
journey not being remembered, there is 
a general description of Christ’s activity, 
sucli as we are accustomed to hear from 
Mark. Crowds come to him and he 
teaches them. In Matthew he heals 
them. For a similar treatment of a 
multitude where Mark says he taught 
them, Matthew that he healed, see vi. 
34, Mntth. xiv. 14. 

2. These Pharisees wish to know if Jesus 
considers divorce to be wrong. They 


1 Om. 4>a.picaioi. 


- Add avrov. 
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[Matthew xix. 3-12; Luke xvi. 18.] 

And some Pharisees 1 came to him and asked him, Is it lawful 2 
for a man to put away his wife ? tempting him. But he ^ 
answered and said to them, What did Moses command you ? 
And they said Moses allowed a man to put away his wife 4 
on writing out a certificate of divorce for her. But Jesus s 
said to them, It was on account of the hardness of your hearts 
that he gave you this commandment; but from the beginning 6 
of the creation, 

Male and female he made them. 

Therefore a man shall leave his father and his mother, y 

and the two shall be one flesh. g 

So that they are no longer two but one flesh. What there- 9 
fore Cod has joined together let not man put asunder. And 10 
when they were inside the disciples asked him again about 


have no doubt heard some such rumour 
about him, and they ask the question 
not from an honest desire to understand 
his position and compare it with their 
own, but 1 tempting him.’ If what they 
have heard about him is true, then he 
is Betting himself up against the Law, 
which explicitly recognizes divorce, and 
if he can be induced to make such a 
statement publicly, they will have a 
good charge against him. 

3. Jesus at once asks them to state the 
law which in their view makes divorce 
legal, and they quote the terms of 
Deut. xxiv. 1. This law was made 
originally not to facilitate divorce but 
to regulate it, and especially to secure 
for the wife that she should not be 
turned olF without a proper document 
to show that she was divorced and was 
therefore at liberty to marry. 

5. ISiich a law as that Jesus at once 
declares could only have been given to 
meet a temporary necessity, and can 
only be of temporary duration. It con¬ 
tradicts a principle, as it were, of the 
constitution, of the original order of 
things. Moses wrote another law than 
that one ; in the original charter of all 
human relations you find it. There are 
words at the beginning which recognize 
that a man may at his marriage leave 
his father and mother, but no words 
recognizing that a man may leave his 
wife. God has joined these two to¬ 


gether, and no human authority, not 
even Moses, it is implied though not 
said, is entitled to reverse His ordinance. 
If Moses appears to alter that, it is only 
for a time and for a special reason, not 
that the law he then gave was a good 
one, hut that the people were not fit 
for any better. 

Thus Jesus abrogates a piece of the 
Mosaic law ; we have seen him put the 
tradition as a whole aside (vii, 6-9), and 
we have seen him dispense with the 
Sabbath law as held and interpreted in 
his day (ii. 23—iii. 5); now we sec him 
put aside an explicit ordinance of Moses 
on the ground that it does not corre¬ 
spond to God’s original intentions for 
man. The courage and clearness of 
judgment thus shown, in clearing away 
what is morally unsound and going 
back to the foundations of right as laid 
at the beginning, is a notable feature 
of the example left us by our Master. 

10. After they come in, the disciples 
revert to the question debated out of 
doors. The decision given by Jesus was 
a very strong one, as it set aside an 
explicit law contained in the Torah and 
the disciples might not be able at oucu 
to take it in. The Master’s reply to 
their enquiry is only a reiteration in 
vet stronger terms of the position he 
has taken up. He docs not shrink 
from the consequences. If God allows 
no divorce, then those who have turned 


1 Omit Pharisees. 
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11 irepl tovtov eirqpdiTOiv avrov. kcu Xeyei avroig, '' 0 ? av airoXvay 

12 rrjv yvvaiKa auTov kcu yapy'\crp uXXnv, poixarai eir’ avTtjV kcu 
eav auTrj airoXvaacra tov avSpa ciut>?9 yaptfcrp aXXov, poiya-rai. 


Jesus welcomes children who are brought to him, x. 13-16. 

13 Kai irpocrecpepov aura) iraiS'ta %a avTUiv a\fsr]Tcu‘ ol Se paOrjTai 

14 67 reTiprjcrav auTOty. IScov Se 6 ’I r]<rovg tjyavaKTrjcrev kcu etirev 
avTOig, ”A<pere ra iraiSia epxecrOai 7 rpog pe, pr] KwXvere aura’ 

15 twv yup toiovtidv Scttiv r] (iacnXeia tov Oeov. ap/jv Xeyw Spiv, 
09 av pt] Se^rjTca Tt)V (3a<riXeiav tov Oeov a>? 7 raiSlov, ov prj 

iS eicreXOp eiV avTt'/v . kcu evayKaXicrapevog avra KUTevXoyei TiOelg 
Tag x e ‘P a ^ * 7r> civTCi* 


The rich man’s question, x. 17-31. 

Kai eKTropevopevov avTOv eig oSov 7rpocrSpapiov eig kcu yovv - 
TreTt/crag avrov eTrrjpwTa avrov, AiOaaKaXe uyaOe, t l 1 tou/ctcd 'Iva 


away their wives are not relieved 
of the obligations of marriage towards 
them, however carefully they have com¬ 
plied with all the requirements of the 
law on the subject. They are still 
married to their original wives ; they 
can form no second union. In the sight 
of God there is no such tiling as divorce, 
and he who acts as if there were and 
enters on a second marriage is an adul¬ 
terer ; his first marriage is not at an end, 
and he is violating its obligations. 

Matthew has had this already in the 
Sermon on the Mount(v.31 sq .), but gives 
it again here. Mark, writing for Gentile 
readers, with whom the wife can claim 
divorce as well as the husband, adds 
a sentence to meet this case. It is not 
ouly the husband who is bound to 
regard his marriage as indissoluble. 
The wife must regard it in the same 
way, and must not think of the relief 
provided for her by Roman law. In 
Matthew the prohibition of divorce is 
much less absolute. The apostle Paul 
in 1 Cor. vii. occupies somewhat differ¬ 
ent ground on the subject of marriage, 
and allows of divorce in cases of mixed 
marriages, though apparently in no 
others (ver. 15). 

13. This incident of travel might 
happen anywhere ; the lesson drawn 


from it is connected with the ambitions 
of the disciples of which so much is 
heard at this part of the narrative 
(ix. 36, Matth. xviii. 4). In some places 
the people brought out their sick when 
they heard of Jesus’ approach; here 
they bring their children that the 
great Teacher may touch them, and his 
toucli infuse some virtue into their 
growing lives. He would be at the 
height of his reputation when this took 
place. The disciples fail signally to 
enter into their Master's mind with 
regard to children. They consider that 
he has such serious matters to attend to 
that he ought not to be troubled with 
children, and must be kept free from 
such an intrusion. But Jesus thinks of 
the matter very differently, and is angry 
with them for understanding him so 
poorly. The children are to be allowed 
to come to him, and no obstacle put 
in their way; with whom could he 
feel himself at home so much as with 
them ? they know all about the King¬ 
dom he preaches ; it is theirs and its 
citizens are just such as they are. 

15. We may compare with this the say¬ 
ing in Matth. xi. 25, “Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent 
and revealed them to babes ” and the 
scene in the temple, Luke ii. 41 sqq. The 
truths of the Kingdom must have early 
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the subject. And he says to them, Whoever puts away his n 
wife and marries another, commits adultery against her; and 12 
if she puts away her husband and marries another, she commits 
adultery. 

[Matthew xix. 13-15a; Luke xviii. 15-17.] 

And they brought children to him that he might touch 13 
them; and the disciples rebuked them for doing so. But 14 
when Jesus saw it, he was angry, and said to them, Let the 
children come to me; do not prevent them; for of such is 
the Kingdom of God. Assuredly I tell you, whoever does not 15 
receive the Kingdom of God as a child will never enter it at 
all. And he embraced them and blessed them, laying his 16 
hands on them. 


[Matthew xix. 156-30: Luke xviii. 18-30.] 

And as he was setting out on his journey, a man ran up 17 
to him and kneeled to him and asked him, Good Master, 


begun to grow up in Jesus’ own mind, 
and he knew from his own experience 
how receptive childhood is. To such a 
child as he had been the Kingdom was 
not suggestive of social competition, but 
of fair ideals offering themselves spon¬ 
taneously as from above. Such simple 
and confiding spirits possess the King¬ 
dom, and no one eau possess it in any 
other way than theirs. Only by be¬ 
lieving in it and surrendering himself 
to its laws, his spirit seeing in it the 
only real world, can any one enter it, 
and for the grown-up person this is 
harder, as it may involve changing fixed 
habits of thought and abjuring worldly 
standards of judgment and modes of 
action. In the Kingdom all are children, 
children of the heavenly Father, and 
without the child-like mind, the confid¬ 
ing, upward-looking, unassuming spirit, 
no one can he at home in it. Compare 
with this the standpoint of the Beati¬ 
tudes, where the Kingdom is the portion 
of the poor in spirit, the meek, the 
mourner, of those in fact who divest 
themselves in their heart of all that is 
artificial, and live in the great realities 
of man’s relation to Cod and to God’s 
creat ures (cf. Baur, First Three Centuries, 
vol. i. p. 26-33). 

On the caressing of the children which 
follows, see on ix. 36, Matthew’s scene 


(xviii. 1-4), in which a child is set up for 
an object-lesson to the disciples, is not 
given by Mark ; but it could he con¬ 
structed out of the materials Mark gives 
in the two scenes where Jesus embraces 
children: Matthew here omits the 
caress, which he has there given. 

17. Another incident of travel, which 
testifies to the esteem with which Jesus 
was regarded, and again without any 
definite place or time. One who turns 
out afterwards to be a rich man sees 
Jesus starting on his journey, and 
accosts him hurriedly and even im¬ 
petuously, ere he be gone, in the pres¬ 
ence of the disciples, with a question of 
pressing moment to himself. He as¬ 
sumes the attitude of a suppliant 
(i. 40), and he addresses Jesus with a 
title indicating respect and oven affec¬ 
tion and confidence. ‘ Good ’ is more 
than just or reverend (cf. Bom. v. 7); 
the word was used with full conscious¬ 
ness of its moral significance, and, as 
Jesus’ reply shows, was not a word to 
be lightly applied to a mortal. (Dal- 
man, FIp. 277, considers that the 
word ‘ good ' was by the Jews reserved 
for God, and that it was a gross flattery 
to apply it to a mortal; but this is 
surely an exaggeration). 

The question propounded is a very 
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18 fto r}v alwviov K\t]povofjS)crwo 

19 Aeyet? ayaObv, ot/5et? aya6b<s 
olSas, 


<5e Itjcrovg eiirev 
ei /at] el? 6 6ebf. 


1 ^ rp r 

aVTCpt 1 l jUL€ 
Ta? evTo\u<! 


M^I poix«v<r{|5, M^I tjjovevtrfls, 1 M^| kM^s, M^| t|/«v8opapTvpfj(r[]S, 
M-rj aiTO(rT€p^<r[)s, Tfp.a riv irartpa trov Kal Tif|V p/qTc'pa. 


20 6 Se e<pt] avrw, A iSaaKaXe, tcivtu. iravTa €<f>v\a^aprjv etc 

21 woti/to? fxov. 'O <5e ’I t]crous e/j./3\eyp-a$ at )toi /Jya7r>;<xep auroi' 
Kai elrrev auT(t>, r, Ep ere vcrTepel' viraye, ocra e^et? 7rco\ti<rov /cat 
<5of 2 7 rrcoxoif, /cat e^ety Qrjaavpov ev ovpavw, /cat Sevpo ctKo\ou6et 


serious one. The questioner wishes to 
make sure of life, that is, of a share in 
the blessedness of the future, compris¬ 
ing all the blessings promised by God 
to His faithful ones ; the word life in 
later Jewish thought means no less 
than this. How is he to become par¬ 
taker of eternal life? His asking the 
question shows him to be in doubt od 
the matter. Not that it was one on 
which there was any lack of teaching 
in the country. The Scribes 1 taught 
that to be a partaker of life at last a 
man must keep God’s commandments, 
not only the written but the unwritten 
ones, not the great ones only but also 
the small, and that every act of obedi¬ 
ence was put down to a man’s credit in 
the heavenly book, every transgression 
put down against him, for the day of 
reckoning when his account would be 
balanced and his fate determined. 
Thus a man’s salvation was built up 
by acts of merit, and the religious life 
consisted in doing such acts, and avoid¬ 
ing acts of a contrary kind ; it was by 
doing, repeated and constant doing, of 
meritorious acts that he made himself 
safe. But the practical working of this 
system admitted of great uncertainties, 
and we see both from the N.T. and 
from Rabbinical literature that there 
was many an enquiry for some simpler 
and more moral standard. Jesus, this 
man thinks, can perhaps give him a 
plain rule, and so he comes to him and 
makes his appeal, which is not wanting 
in pathos. He wants guidance in his 
course of doing, by which he is seeking 

1 Cf. Weber’s Jiidisctu Theologie , especially 
1. 1, on the Principle of Noniism. The system 
set forth in Weber is the full-blown one of a 
later day ; in the time tho (lospels refer to, it 


to establish his salvation. What am I 
to do ? he asks. 

Jesus protests in the first instance at 
being called good. That title, he says, 
belongs to God—God only. The pro¬ 
test undoubtedly affords a glimpse into 
the inner life of Jesus. He sees all 
goodness -concentrated in God, and 
while men are to try to be good as 
God is (Mattli. v. 48), they are not so 
yet; nor does he dream of regarding 
himself as an exception to this rule. 
He occupies the truly religious position 
of seeing everything good in God, not 
in himself ; if he had not occupied this 
attitude he could not he to us the type 
of true religion. And the questioner is 
first reminded of this principle, and is 
admonished implicitly to rise to a 
higher level of thought. The service 
of God is not, he is thus told at once, 
a series of doings, of transactions ; it is 
living in active intercourse with Him 
who alone is good. To fix attention on 
our doings and forget the good God in 
whose service they profess to be done, 
is a poor way of serving Him. 

In Matthew' the right reading is 
undoubtedly, “Why do you ask me 
about the good ? ” and Jesus' disclaimer 
of goodness is thus got rid of, and 
turned into a play on the word “good,” 
as if the man’s question had been a 
philosophical one as to the chief good. 
Luke with Mark preserves the earlier 
version of the speech. 

19. Jesus believes along with his 
countrymen that the commandments of 
God were meant to give life. ‘ He that 

was loss developed, while Paul is witness to a 
higher principle which was at work in his day 
in Judaism, and other evidence to the same 
effect is not wanting. 


1 fii j (povcit&ys, jut) juotxei/o-fls. 
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what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life? But Jesus 18 
said to him, Why do you call me good ? No one is good but 
God only. You know the commandments: 19 

Do not commit adultery, Do not kill , 1 Do not steal, Do not bear 
false witness, Do not defraud, Honour your father and your 
mother. 

But he said to him, Master, I have observed all these things 20 
from my youth. And Jesus looked at him and loved him, and 21 
said to him, There is one thing that you want. Go and sell 
all that you have and give it to the poor, and you will have 


doeth them shall live by them, ’ is the O.T. 
answer to this man’s question, quoted 
by Paul (Gal. iii. 12). The discovery 
that the law brings not life but death 
belongs to a more developed stage of 
thought. And when Jesus wishes to 
specify those commandments which 
bave life attached to them, he men¬ 
tions those which all civilised com¬ 
munities agree to regard as sacred. He 
does not specify anything ritual or any¬ 
thing merely national, but recites the 
commandments of the second table of 
the Decalogue. Of course Jesus cannot 
mean to say that a mere literal observ¬ 
ance of these laws will bring life. In 
Matthew v. we learn how he regards 
them, translating them from the nega¬ 
tive into a positive form, and consider¬ 
ing them as addressed not to the 
outward acts but to the spirit and 
conscience. It is the law as thus 
“ fulfilled, ” made inward, regarded 
not as a statute regulating acts but 
as an ideal principle of conduct, the 
keeping of which can count in Jesus’ 
view on the divine approval. But with 
this man he does not enter on the 
question how the law is to be under¬ 
stood ; he simply takes the broad 
ground, common to him with his 
countrymen, that keeping the com¬ 
mandments brings salvation. Along 
with the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and fifth commandments the injunction, 
“Defraud not,” finds a place, a precept 
found in Deuteronomy xxiv. 14, and 
meant to enforce the prompt payment 
of wages (cf. James v. 4). 

The applicant, however, declares that 
he has no need to be told this. He 
speaks of himself as no longer young 


(Matthew, on the contrary, calls him 
a young man), and declares that he 
has been heedful of all these command¬ 
ments ever since his youth. Taking 
the commandments in their literal sense, 
as mere prohibitions of immoral acts, 
his assertion might be true. In every 
civilised country multitudes could say 
the same. Only this keeping the com¬ 
mandments has not brought him the 
assurance which he craves; he still 
stands as a questioner (though Mark 
does not give the words, “ What lack 
I yet?” of Matthew), and applies for 
some further directions as to what he 
can do to be sure of acceptance at the 
end. Ethical enquiry was not dead 
among the Jews; the legal system 
which prevailed ought in logic to have 
precluded it; yet the questions were 
asked which is the chief commandment, 
and what a man is to do to have 
life. 

21. One might have expected Jesus to 
explain what was involved, in his eyes, 
in keeping the commandments. But 
he takes a different plan with this man. 
He sees him to be not far from the 
Kingdom—the spiritual discontent is 
there, the warmth of disposition, and 
some measure of faith in Jesus’ word 
and cause must bo there also ; that is 
all written on his face, and Jesus sees 
it and loves him. Instead, therefore, 
of entering into argument with him, 
he at once claims him for his own. He 
did not ask everyone to be his disciple 
(cf. v. 19, viii. 26, Luke xiv. 25-35, 
ix. 61, 62), but he asks this man, with 
the same words as those addressed to 
the fisher-disciples and to Matthew 
(i. 17, ii. 14). If he will come with 


1 Do not kill, Do not commit adultery. 
N 
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22 /jloi. o Se <rTvyvd<rag ext to) Xoyw tnrrjXOev Xv7rovp.evos' *iv yap 

23 €X«w KTrjpaTa xoXXa. kcli TreptfiXexf/dfxei'os 6 ’I tjaovs Xeyet roi? 
paOrjTais avTOv, IId>9 SuckoXoos 01 tu XP } lf JLaTa eX OVTe? 6i? Tr ! v 

24 fiaaiXelav tov Oeov elcreXevcrovTai. ot Se paOt}Tu\ eOaptBovvro 
ext Tots Xoyot 9 avTov. 6 Se ’Irjaovs ttciXiv cnroKpiOe'ig Xeyet 
avroif, T e/cva, xw? SvcrtcoXov e<TTiv els tw /3a<n\eLCU> tov Oeov 

25 elcreXOeiv' evKoirorrepov euTtv KaprjXov Sia rtj 9 TpvpaXia 9 Ttjs 
patptSos SieXOeiv t] TrXovaiov els Tt]v fiaaiXelav tov Oeov elcreXOeiv. 

26 ot <$e Trepiaaws e^eirXrjcrcrovTO XeyovTes irpos ectoroi^, 1 Kat Tt9 

27 SvvaTai crcoOtjvai epfiXeif/as avTois 6 ’Irjcrous Xeyet, II apa 
avOpwTTOis aSvvaTOv, aXX’ ov irapa 2 Oew' ttolptu yap SvvaTa rrapa 

28 to ) Sew. 3 ’dp^aTO Xeyetv 6 UeTpos avTtp, ’ISov rjptels a(}>r)Kapev 

29 xavra teat d<oXovOr)Kapev cr 01 . e<j>t] 6 ’Irjcrovs, ’A p.rjv Xeycn vp.iv, 


Jesus and devote himself to the King¬ 
dom then his questions will be an¬ 
swered ; then he will be doing a thing 
which will certainly be rewarded fully 
at the end. Only, when one gives 
oneself to the Kingdom there can 
be no half-measures. He who finds 
that treasure goes at once and sells 
all he has to purchase it. If this 
man is quite in earnest, if he is 
prepared to do all that is required in 
order to attain peace within and to be 
quite certain of the future, he must 
enter the highest life at once. He 
must sell his property and dispose of it 
so that he can never take it up again 
nor feel it calling him back to the 
world. He must exchange the earthly 
for the heavenly treasures (Matthew 
vi. 19, 20), and learn, following Jesus, 
to bear hardship and to look in the face 
of danger. 

22. The man was unequal to the 
crisis of his fate, and refused the career 
for which his circumstances rather than 
his character unfitted him. He could 
not break the ties, as Jesus and the 
disciples had done, which bound him to 
the world. 

23. The look round belongs perhaps 
to Mark’s style (see iii. 5, 34). While 
Matthew and Luke give Jesus’ saying 
here first in its simple and then in its 
more emphatic form without any¬ 
thing between, Mark notices the 
wonder of the disciples at the saying 
when first uttered, and so leads up 
to the second form. Jesus has no 


hard words for the young man, only 
for the riches of which he had shown 
himself to be as it were the victim. To 
the case of rich men who aim at the 
Kingdom he applies the word about the 
narrow gate (Luke xiii. 23 $< 7 .), intensi¬ 
fied and dramatized. The gate we hear 
in Luke is narrow, and one has to 
struggle to get through it. Those 
who have burdens they cannot part 
with cannot get through at all. A rich 
man, so hampered by material cares and 
obligations that, like the young man, 
he cannot embrace the incompatible 
treasure even when he recognizes it and 
to some extent craves for it, what of 
his case ? As readily will a camel 
get through the eye of a needle,—the 
words were to be taken literally. In¬ 
deed the camel would only get through 
even an ordinary doorway by leaving 
all its burdens behind, a thing a rich 
man cannot do. There is an impossi¬ 
bility, therefore, as far as men cun 
see; the rich can never enter the 
Kingdom which is for those only who 
have renounced all love and care 
except the highest. 

The future tense is used here as if 
the question of the admission of rich 
men to the Kingdom belonged to the 
time of fulfilment. The Kingdom is 
already present in principle ; the 
parables of growth explain its mode 
of development, and the Beatitudes 
and other sayings set forth the char¬ 
acter it requires. But, on the other 
hand, its full realization belongs to 


1 airrbv. 


* Add rifi. 


3 Omit this clause. 
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treasure in heaven, and come, follow me. But his face 22 
fell at that saying, and he went away in distress; for he was 
a man of large possessions. And Jesus looked round and says 23 
to his disciples, How difficult it is for those who have riches to 
enter into the Kingdom of God! But the disciples wondered 24 
at his words. And at this Jesus says to them again, Children, 
how difficult it is to enter into the Kingdom of God! It is 25 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than 
for a rieh man to enter into the Kingdom of God! And they 26 
were still more taken aback, and said to each other, 1 Who 
then can be saved? Jesus looking upon them says, With 27 
men it is impossible but not with God; for with God all 
things are possible. Peter began to say to him, See we have 28 
left all and have followed you. Jesus said, Indeed I tell you, 29 
there is no one who has left house or brothers or sisters or mother 


the future and is spoken of in pre¬ 
diction. When the Kingdom comes to 
be fully instituted Jesus says here it 
will be found that almost insuperable 
obstacles attend the admission of rich 
men to it. This of course is founded 
on present observation ; what keeps a 
man from joining the community Jesus 
is forming in anticipation of the King¬ 
dom will keep him from entering the 
Kingdom itself where God is to be 
served with entire devotion. Thus 
Jesus recognizes here that the rich as 
little as the wise and prudent are to 
be expected to joiu his movement. 
We have not hitherto met in Mark 
with the teaching which makes poverty 
a condition of belonging to the Messi¬ 
anic community (cf. James ii. 5, Luke 
xii. 33, and passim). 1 But the early 
history of the Church leads us to 
expect to find in the Master’s own 
teachiug some such strain of thought. 

26. The ordinary presupposition of 
the time was that it was easier for a rich 
man than for a poor limn to be saved. 
The assertion that a rich man could 
hardly be saved at all was almost 
revolutionary. What will the King¬ 
dom be, the disciples ask, if the 
notables and the rich people are not 
there? Who will be there? And if 
it is so hard for a rich man to be saved 


who can devote his life to the business, 
how can the poor man who can only 
snatch brief intervals for his religion 
from his life of toil hope to be saved at 
all ? Is it not making salvation hopeless 
altogether to make it out to be so hard? 

And Jesus admits that the work of 
salvation is hard, though not just in 
the sense they mean. With men, he 
says, with men as they are, taking 
human views of things and relying 
only on human forces, it cannot be 
done at all. But it is not impossible 
for all that. God, who is all love and 
all power, can do everything, and can 
even bring to pass in man the change 
that is required. By faith it is under¬ 
stood, the power of God may be 
brought to bear on human lives. All 
things are possible to him who believes 
(ix. 23) and to prayer the door is 
opened. 

28. The disciples acted differently 
from this rich man, and Peter reminds 
the Master of the sacrifices they have 
made for him, suggesting, though 
Mark does not say so, that these 
sacrifices ought to be counted in their 
favour. Jesus does not repel the 
claim. In Matthew (xix. 28) and in 
Luke (xxii. 29) the Twelve receive the 
promise that when the Messianic King¬ 
dom is established they shall sit on 


1 Seo on this Campbell, JSbionilism and Demonology in St Luke's Gospel. 


1 to him. 
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ovSetg ecTTiv or a(j>t\K€V oiKiav >7 aSeXcpov p t) aSeX<j>a p t] prjTepa rj 
7 raTepa 1 tj tckvu rj aypovs evexev epov Kal evetcev tov euayyeXlov, 

30 £av pr\ Xafiy eKaTOvraTrXaa-lova vvv ev tu> Kaipip tovtw, oiKtas 
/cal ctSeXcpov p Kal a 8 eX<j>as Kal piprkpa p Kal Ttuva Kal aypovs pera 

31 Siusypwv 2 Kal ki> rw aiu)H tu> kpyopkvip fahv alwviov. iroXXol 8 e 
eo-ovrai 7 rpu/TOi eayaTOi icai ol 3 ecr\aTOi Trpwroi. 


Renewed prediction of the Passion, x. 32-34. 

32 ^Hcray 8 e kv T77 0S0 ava/ 3 alvoi>Tes eig ’lepocroXvpa, Kal fjv 
TTpodycov auToui 6 ’I tjaov^, Kal kOapfiovvTO, ol 8 e aKoXovOovvTes 
efjiofiovvTO* Kal irapaXafiiov 7rdXip Tovg 8w8eKa tjp^aTO airrolp 

33 Xeyeiv ra pkXXovTa aura) <rvp($alveiv, oti ’\8ov avafialvopev 
etp 'IepocroXo/xa, Kal 6 mo? tov avOpwirov TrapaSoOkjaerai toi p 


twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. Such a representa¬ 
tion was less fitted for Gentile readers, 
and Mark omits it. Instead, he gives, 
at greater length than the parallels, 
the general assurance that whoever 
has made sacrifices on account of 
Jesus and the Gospel will be repaid 
for them. Whatever they have left 
hehind from love to him or devotion 
to the cause (the promise ‘on account 
of the Gospel’ is apostolic ; Jesus says 
‘on account of my name,’ or ‘on 
account of the Kingdom ’) they will 
find again ; and here he is not speak¬ 
ing of the treasure in heaven but of 
what is to take place “ in this present 
time.” The expressions evidently refer 
to the new connection and resources 
opened up to the Christian in the 
fellowship of the faithful. As Jesus 
himself felt his family at Nazaret 
replaced to him by the wider family 
of all those who did the will of God, 
so to his followers all Christians are 
brothers, all houses open, all possessions 
common. Along with these new joys 
griefs are also mingled, for the follower 

1 In the Western reading' given below this 
detailed promise of equivalents in this life for 
what has been given up does not appear. The 
general promise of abundant compensation in 
this life romains, but the following details 


of Jesus has always his cross to bear, 
his cup to .drink ; and persecution 
must be expected to continue. So 
much for the present life, and in the 
coming Age, when the catastrophe 
that is coming upon the world has 
taken place, and the new world has 
begun, they will have eternal life, i.e. 
all the delights and blessings longed 
for by God’s people. 1 

31. The words concluding the speech 
are in their right place at the end of 
the parable of the Labourers in 
the Vineyard (Matthew xx. 16), but 
Matthew gives them also in the position 
in which Mark has them here. They 
are directed against the Jewish view 
of man’s service of God as done for 
reward and capable of being set down 
in debtor and creditor accounts ; and 
they declare that no exact statement 
is possible of what men have to expect 
from God ; the issue is likely to con¬ 
found all calculations. As Peter has 
suggested that the disciples should be 
rewarded for the sacrifices they have 
made, the verse is appropriate here 
also. It applies first of all, in Mark 

refer not to the reward but to the antecedent 
sacrifice. He who lias left these things with 
persecutions will receive in the coming Age the 
blessing which includes all others—eternal 
life. 


1 f) irartpa f) pyrtpa f) yvvatxa. 

2 Om. olxias . . . Saoypwv. Or, 8s St atfrfjxev otxlav xal a4e\04s Kal aSe\<f>ods xal 
pyrtpa gal rtxva xal aypaui peri, diutypov tv rip alwvi rip tpxoptvp foy/v aiuivtov 
Xypyf/tTai. 

8 Om. ol. 


4 Omit ol St dxoXovOovvrf s t<t>of}ov*To. 
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or father 1 or children or lands for my sake and the Gospel’s, 
but he shall receive a hundred times as much now in this 30 
present time, houses and brothers and sisters and mothers and 
children and lands, with persecutions, 2 and in the coming Age 
life eternal. But many who are first shall be last, and the last 31 
first. 


[Matthew xx. 17-19; Luke xviii. 31-34.] 

And they were on the road going up to Jerusalem, and 32 
Jesus was going in front of them, and they were in amaze¬ 
ment ; and those who were following him were afraid. 3 And 
again he took the Twelve beside him and began to tell them 
what was about to happen to him as follows; See, we are 33 
going up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man will be delivered 


at least, to the Twelve, and to the 
question of precedence which had arisen 
among them (ix. 33 sq.). Not the most 
forward claimant (in this passage it is 
Peter) will be best off in the end. 

In Luke a man’s wife is mentioned 
after his house, in the list of what it is 
hard to leave. In Mark the old text 
has this feature. (Cod. 'P at Mount 
Athos has this in addition to the 
codd. mentioned by Swete). 

32. In ver. 1 we were told of Jesus’ 
travelling from Galilee to Judaea and 
Peraea. Exact details of the Journey 
are wanting, but the interval is filled 
up with the various meetings with the 
Pharisees, the children, and the rich 
young man, and we now see Jesus 
uctuully on the road. He must have 
reached Jericho, which he passed on 
his way to Jerusalem, from the east, 
»'.e. from Peraea; and thus Mark’s 
narrative allows of the stay mentioned 
in John xi. 54, at a place on the edge 
of the wilderness. 

Mark (jives a vivid sketch of the 
party as it advanced on this journey. 
Jesus goes in front (Luke xix. 28?) 
a lonely figure, led onwards by a 
purpose which no one fully understands 


or shares; the Twelve follow, amazed at 
what he is doing, for they now realize 
that he is actually bound for Jerusalem, 
and they begin to see what that must 
mean for him. In addition to these 
there is (except in the Western variant, 
which omits this) an additional party 
further in the rear, who are said to be 
following him. These w f e may recog¬ 
nize again at xi. 9 and xv. 41. These, 
we are told, were afraid ; they knew it 
was no ordinary band of pilgrims for 
the festival to which they were attach¬ 
ing themselves, and standing further 
from the Master than the Twelve did, 
could see even more clearly the danger 
of his enterprise. 

32. And nowagain he takes the Twelve 
apart and addresses himself to them 
with that new teaching which made so 
little impression on them. The word 
1 began ’ is not to be taken literally, as 
if in the tradition here drawn from 
this teaching had not occurred before ; 
all that is meant i9 that he deliberately 
took up this subject and addressed 
them on it. See notes on the earlier 
occurrences of the predictions (viii. 31, 
ix. 31). 

33. These predictions arc more de¬ 
tailed than those of viii. 31, ix. 31, and 


1 A.V. or father or mother or wife. 

3 Omit houses . . . persecutions. Another reading : present time ; but he who 
has left house and sisters and brothers and mother and children and lands 
with persecution shall receive in the coming Age life eternal. 

3 Omit this clause. 
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apxiepev<rw <at toi? y pappaTevaiv Ka't KaraKpivovuiv ai/Tov BavaTtp 
34 Kat irapaSwcroviTiv avTov Toh e'Bveertv, Ka't epirat^ovcriv avrw Ka't 
€p. 7 rTucrou(rtv avTw Ka't pauTtywirovcnv avTov Ka't airoKTevovcnv, 
Ka\ peTtt Tpeh rjpepa f twacrTricreTai. 


The petition of the sons of Zebedee, x. 35-40. 

35 Kat irpoa-iropevovTat avrw ’Iatctt)/ 3 o? teat Tmai't'fj? ol ulo'i Zefie- 
Salov XeyovTe? avTtp, AiSatTKaXe, BeXopev ha o eay atTijarwpev ere 

37 


^ Troa'icrpg 17/xiV. 6 Se ehrev avToh, Tt BeXeTe Trotr)(rw vptv ; ol Se 


ehrav avTtp, A o? fjplv ha eh erov etc Se£twv Ka't eh aptcrrepwi/ 

38 KaBlatnpev ev Tfl So^p erov. 6 Se ’I rjerovs ehrev avroh, Ovk otSaTe 
tI atretVOe. SvvaerBe Trteh to TTOTtjptov o eyw irivw, t] to ficnrTicrpa 

39 o eyw fiairTt^opat /3 aTTicrBrji/at ; ol Se ehrav avTw, AvvapeBa. 
o Se ’Iqcrous ehrev avToh , To TTOTi’ipiov o eyw ir'ivw TrleerBe, Kat to 

40 (HairTKrpa o eyw fiairTt^opat l3aTrTi<TB>]<TecrBe‘ to Se KaBtarat etc 
Se£twv pov t] e£ evwvvpwv ovk euTtv epov Sovvat, aXX’ 0 h pTOtpauTai. 


contain a complete enumeration of the 
principal incidents of the Passion as 
afterwards narrated. The events fore¬ 
told are more directly imminent, as 
the party are now clearly on the road 
to Jerusalem, and they are all cata¬ 
logued in due order—the betrayal by 
Judas, the trial before the Sanhedrin, 
the handing over to Pilate, the scourg¬ 
ing, the mocking (though the scourging 
precedes the mocking in chap, xv.), and 
the death. As before, we judge that 
the evangelical tradition made these pre¬ 
dictions more detailed and precise than 
they can have been when Jesus uttered 
them . 1 He no doubt saw generally 
wbat fate awaited him in Jerusalem ; 
the expectation breathes in all his Ian- 
guage at this time, but the disciples 
were not prepared for his death, as 
they must have been if this instruction 
was historical, nor for his Resurrection. 
Again, Mark places the Resurrection 
not on the third day as Matthew and 
Luke, but ‘ after three days,’ a not very 
determinate period (cf. Luke xiii. 32). 

Luke states very plainly here that 
the disciples did not understand this 
speech of Jesus; ‘ it was hid from 
them.’ 

35. Theolddisputeamong the diseiples 
“ which is the greatest ” (ix. 34), here 
breaks out in another form in connec- 

1 Perhaps also the transmission of the text. 


tion with a definite question of pre¬ 
cedence in the Kingdom. While the 
Synoptic tradition in its present form 
represents Jesus as occupied at this 
time mainly with the thought of his 
impending Passion, it still allows us 
to see that another kind of prospect also 
had a share in his mind, that which it 
was more natural for a Jewish Messiah 
to cherish (vide supra, pp. 170, 194). 
Mark scarcely gives enough of the dis¬ 
courses at this period to account for 
this petition of James and John; but 
in Mattli. xix. 28 we have the promise 
to the disciples of twelve thrones from 
which they are to judge the twelve 
tribes, and the banquet with which the 
Kingdom would open is spoken of in 
Mark xiv. 25, and appears in too many of 
the parables and other sayings not to 
be regarded as a genuine part of the 
Lord’s utterances. What is in the mind 
of James and John is a banquet or great 
court function in which the Messiah is 
the principal figure, and his highest 
ministers sit next to him. For these 
seats the “sons of thunder” are already 
intriguing. In Matthew it is their 
mother who makes the request for 
them, and this makes the inconsistency 
between this section of the narrative 
and the last somewhat less painful, but 
the rebuke of Jesus is not addressed to 
their mother but to themselves. 

D omits here the scourging and tho killing. 
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up to the high-priests and the Scribes, and they will condemn 
him to death and will deliver him up to the Gentiles, and 34 
they will mock him and spit upon him and scourge him and 
kill him, and after three days he will rise again, 

[Matthew xx. 20-23; cp. Luke xii. 49, 50.] 

And there come to him James and John the sons of Zebedee, 35 
saying to him, Master, we have a boon to ask of you, will you 
grant it ? And he said to them, What is the boon you ask 1 36 
And they said to him, Grant to us that we may sit, one on 37 
your right hand and the other on your left, in your glory. 
But Jesus said to them, You do not know what you are ask- 38 
ing. Are you able to drink the cup that I drink, or to be 
baptized with the baptism with which I am to be baptized ? 
And they said to him, We are able. And Jesus said to them, 39 
The cup that I drink you shall drink, and the baptism with 
which I am baptized, you shall be baptized with it; but to sit 40 
on my right hand or on my left is not mine to give, but is 
for those for whom it is prepared. 


38. Those who are most closely iden¬ 
tified with him in his glory must be 
those who have adhered to him most 
faithfully in the critical stages of his 
fortunes, Those who desert him in his 
sufferings can scarcely come forward to 
sit down beside him when he is enthroned. 
This idea, so frequently met with in 
the Epistles (Rom. vi. 4 aq. ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 12, 13) has already been met with in 
Mark (viii. 34, 35). The request of the 
two disciples therefore implies an un¬ 
dertaking that they will share their 
Master’s fortunes, however painful. 
Are they strong enough to do so? 
The question is put to them in two 
figures. 1 The Master has a cup of 
sutl'cring to drink (for the metaphor 
see Isa. li. 17, Jer. xlix. 12, Mark 
xiv. 38). And he has an immersion 
to go through (Ps. xlii. 7, Ixix. 2, 3, 
15, cxxiv. 4 *q.). Can they stand at his 
side in all those afflictions which are 
coming upon him? That is the fellow¬ 
ship he has to offer them. This pathetic 

1 Mayor, Jeau Mutteraprnehe (p. 113 ) suggests 
that in the Aramaic the second motnphor may 
hero beon a different ono, viz., arc you able to 
dip into the same dish with me, thus adding 
a metaphor of eating to that of drinking. 


question shows more accurately than the 
set predictions the anticipations Jesus 
now had in his mind. The questions 
are only intelligible if he did not clearly 
realize the details of his impending 
sufferings. 

The two disciples declare at once 
that they are able to stand at his side 
in all that awaits him. In the case of 
one of them at least the promise was 
ultimately redeemed (Acts xii. 1 sq .), 
and if we knew nothing of the later 
life of the other Zebcdaid, this passage 
would certainly suggest that he also 
became a martyr at the hands of his 
own countrymen. 2 On the present 
occasion, however, they evidently do 
not realize what they are under¬ 
taking, but only express their feelings 
of loyalty and devotion, as the dis¬ 
ciples do almost to the end (xiv. 31). 
When the blow falls at last they are 
quite surprised, and scatter like sheep. 
Jesus does not question the statement 
of the two, but fully assumes that tiiey 

a In the chronicle of Georgo Hamertolos, a 
writer of tho ninth coutury, it is stated by 
ono MS. that John was put to death by tho 
Jews, The other MSS. of tho same work say 
that his end was peaceful (tv elpijvjj dreirav- 
oa to). 
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Address to the Twelve about serving and being served, x. 41-45. 


41 Kai uKOvaavre? ol Seica rjp^avro ayavaKrctv irepi ’laicwftov ica'i 

42 ’Iwavvov. kcu TrpoaKa\eadp.evo$ airrov 9 6 ’I rjaovs Xey ei avrot<s, 
O iSarc on ol SoKOvvrcg apytiv rwv eOvwv KaraKvptcvovaiv avrwv, 

43 tca'i ol pcyaXot aurwv icare£ovaid£ouatv avTwv. oux ovrws Sc 
canv 1 ev vplv‘ aXX’ of av Qc\y pteyas ycvcaOat ev vp.lv, carat 2 

44 vpwv Staxovof, /cat of dv 0e\fl vpwv ycvca6at 7rpwro9, carat 

45 iravrwv doCXof. teat yap 6 vlos too avOpwrou ovk t]\6ev StaKOvtjOtjvat 
aXXd Siaicovtjaai, teal Sovvat rqv ^vyrtv avrov Xvrpov avr\ roXXwv. 


will be faithful to him, and that they 
will have to endure in consequence a 
share of his sufferings. Yet even though 
they satisfy the conditions on which 
alone they can be with him in his glory 
he cannot grant the boon they ask. 
There are no doubt such seats as they 
speak of, and a choice must be made of 
those who are to occupy them. But 
the choice does not belong to him. 
That is a detail of the future, which 
like much else about it he leaves in 
higher hands. It is all arranged already, 
he indicates ; all about the Messiah is 
already fixed, and this also. 

41. See notes on ix. 35. The lesson 
given there is here enforced and ampli¬ 
fied. The striving to be first, and the 
anger with which those making such 
attempts are regarded by the rest show 
that the disciples generally have quite 
a wrong view of what constitutes great¬ 
ness In the Kingdom they all belong to. 
So the lesson is repeated to these 
ambitious men which was taught before 
by setting up a child as a proper object 
of interest. It is now taught by con¬ 
trast with the principle which obtains in 
the world’s kingdoms, a principle which 
the Kingdom of God cannot recognize. 
As Daniel (chap. vii.) speaks of the 
empire of the world under the figure 
of beasts, indicating that their tyran¬ 
nical and cruel rule is to be superseded 
by that of a man (ver. 13, 14), humane 
and reasonable, so Jesus describes the 
principle of such government ns actually 
exists in heathen lands, and shows 
that his followers can have nothing to 
do with it. Those who to all outward 
appearance rule over the nations (their 
rule is not intrinsic in its quality) use 

1 The figure of the Ebed Jahwo in Deutero- 
Isaiah, the Bervnnt who baa so much to bear 


their power selfishly and arbitrarily, 
not subordinating their own interests 
to those of their subjects but on the 
contrary regarding their subjects as 
mere instruments for their own pur¬ 
poses. The rule which must prevail 
and be the object of desire among 
Christ’s followers, operates in quite a 
different way. He who forgets him¬ 
self and makes it his first thought to 
do what he can to promote the welfare 
of his fellows, he is great in the King¬ 
dom. It is doing good, it is being use¬ 
ful, that confers distinction there. This 
is put in the extreme and almost para¬ 
doxical form that he who wants to be 
great among the guests at table will act 
not as a guest but as the attendant on 
the guests (that the Si&kovos here has 
to do with waiting at table, appears 
from Luke xxii. 24-27, an earlier form 
of the present section), and that he who 
wishes to be first in a household will 
assume the guise of its humblest mem¬ 
ber, its bondservant. 

45. Jesus not merely teaches the lesson 
that the true way to rule men is to help 
them, and that therefore one should not 
think of ruling but only of helping ; he 
lives and acts it, and is himself its great 
example. Though he regards himself 
as the Messiah, the popular figure of 
that personage, or the Son of Man, as 
he here calls himself, does not suit his 
ideas. He who communicates to the 
world God’s ultimate intentions must, 
he has come to see, be a very different 
figure from that victorious apparition 
descending from the skies to sit upon a 
throne for the judgment of the nations. 
The Messiah must be a servant before 
he can be a ruler. 1 Among his own 
disciples he resembles rather the atten- 

baforc he appears in his true character and 
dignity, is no doubt here before liis mind. 


1 (<tt at. 


9 (CTTUI. 
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[Matthew xx. 24-28; Luke xxii. 24-27.] 

And when the ten heard of it they began to be indignant 41 
at James and John. And Jesus called them to him and says 42 
to them, You know that those who count as rulers over the 
nations lord it over them, and their great men tyrannize 
over them. But that is not so 1 among you, but whoever 43 
wants to be great among you shall be your attendant, and 44 
whoever wants to be first among you shall be your bond- 
servant. For the Son of Man too came not to be attended 45 
on but to attend on others and to give his life a ransom for 


many. 

dant than the house-father or the guest 
(Luke xxii. 27); it is from this attitude 
that he looks out on the world. And 
now he has come to see that the death 
to which he has learned of late to look 
forward (viii. 31, ix. 31) is not only 
a divine ordinance to which he must 
bow, but that it belongs to the char¬ 
acter he has assumed. He is not, in the 
meantime at least, a conquering, but a 
Buffering and serving Messiah. Among 
the services he is to render to men 
stands as the greatest and the last, 
his death *, and since he is called to pass 
through this trial for them, he looks on 
his death ns the last service of a career 
which was all service. 

The words before us contain, how¬ 
ever, something more than this. In 
the last clause we seo that Jesus not 
only accepts death as a thing in keep¬ 
ing with the character of a suffering 
Messiah, but that he has begun to see 
in what way his death may be a benefit 
to others. At first it was a divine 
ordinance to be submitted to, then it 
is a part of the rdle of the Buffering 
Servant; now he sees it to be an act 
which may have in itself some benefi¬ 
cent quality. Here and in the words 
of the Last Supper we find Jesus 
expressing views as to the purpose 
which his death might be expected 
to fulfil. 

There arc three circles of ideas with 
any of which the words “ ransom for 
many ” may possibly be connected. 

(1) A ransom is the purchase-money 
given to obtain the freedom of a slave ; 
and as he has spoken of slaves, Jesus 
might go on to speak of the ransom from 


slavery. But no ransom is needed for 
the slave of whom he has been speaking, 
for him who acts the slave though really 
free. If the word ransom is to be taken 
in this sense, it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine from what the many are to be 
ransomed, or to whom the price is paid; 
the figure has to be left quite vague, 
and all these details kept away from it. 

(2) Jewish thought is acquainted 
with the idea that merit may be trans¬ 
ferred from one person to another; as 
Abraham’s descendants benefit by his 
godliness, so by signal sufferings, and 
specially by the death of saints, guilt 
may be removed ; and where such beliefs 
obtained the death of the Messiah 
might well be regarded as furnishing 
an occasion for forgiveness by which 
many might receive advantage. See 
Weber, Jiidische. Theoloyie, par. 63. In 
viii. 37 we read that no one could give 
any equivalent (di'rdXXayna) for his soul. 
The death of the Messiah, however, 
might furnish such an equivalent. 
This idea is perhaps too developed to 
be ascribed to Jesus himself, though 
it'probably entered into Pauline doc¬ 
trine. 

(3) The death of the animals in sacri¬ 
fice, while not regarded in early Jewish 
practice as propitiatory, came in later 
centuries, and especially after the 
exile, to bear that complexion. While 
it is difficult to determine how the 
Jews of Jesus’ time believed the sac¬ 
rifices to operate, in the Pauline 
Epistles we find the death of Christ 
viewed as an atoning sacrifice by 
which men are redeemed from the 
curse of the law, made righteous, and 


1 to be so. 
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Cure of Bartimaeus, x. 46-52. 


46 Km ’4p\ovTai e<Y koli eKiropevopevov avrov air6 'I epei\(i> 

kcu twv paOtjrwv avrov Kai oxXov Uavov, 6 vio ? Tipalov Ba/ort- 

47 paio<;, tu 0 \ o ? irpocraiTteKaQtjro irapu Tt]v oSov. Kai axovcras 
on ’bj/rou? 6 Na^ap»;(/of ecrriu, >/p£aro Kpa^eiv /cat \lyeiv, Vie Aat/ettJ 

48 ’Irjcrov, eXeijeroi/ pe. Kai eirerlpa>v avrw iroXXoi ?va aiwinjcrif 6 Se 

49 7 roXXw paXXov eKpa^ev, Yie Aaue/5, eXerjtrov pe. ku'l crra? 6 
’Ir/crovs ehrev, <f>(i>i/perare avrov. Kai (fxavovcri rov rv<pXov Xeyovref 

50 avrw, Qaperei, eyetpe, <pwvei ere. 6 Se cnroftaXwv to Ipanov avTov 

51 avamiSijcTas //X0e v 7 t/do? toi/ ’Irjcrovv. Kai uiroKpideis avrw 6 ’Irjerovs 


have their ains removed (Rom. iii. 24 sq., 
Gal. iii. 13, 2 Cor. v. 21, etc.). If our 
passage is interpreted in the Pauline 
sense it furnishes a strong indication 
of Pauline influence on this Gospel; 
the words do not occur in Luke, and 
Matthew is closely following Mark in 
this chapter. 

It may be that the study of Aramaic 
will yet throw light on this expres¬ 
sion. It has not yet done so, how¬ 
ever, and the meaning of Jesus must 
be inferred rather than directly appre¬ 
hended. Both here and in the words 
used at the Supper (xiv. 24), we hear of 
‘ many ’ who are to profit by his death. 
Now, considering the ideas on %vhich 
he was dwelling at this time, the profit 
he speaks of as accruing to many from 
his death must have consisted in their 
being in the Kingdom which was to be 
open to believers afterwards, and not 
excluded from it and left outside. 
Thus we are led to the belief on his 
part that his death would have the 
result of bringing into the Kingdom 
many who might otherwise have been 
left outside it. In what way precisely 
he expected this to come about, we 
cannot determine. His followers as 
yet were few ; he had by no means 
succeeded in gathering Jerusalem into 
the fold. But if he died, a change 
might take place in this particular. 
The death of the Messiah must have 
a profound influence on the chosen 
people. It must arrest the national 
conscience and bring about a general 
movement, such as his preaching had 
failed to produce, towards the King¬ 
dom. In this way he might regard 
his death as a means of blessing to 
“many,” his life as a ransom “for 
many,” his blood as shed “for many.” 
As much as this seems plain. If Jesus 


expected, as can easily be shown that he 
did, that the Kingdom would be visibly 
erected immediately after he died, and 
if it was to be erected, as he must have 
believed it would, on a scale worthy of 
God and of the chosen people, with 
multitudes in it who showed no sign as 
yet of turning towards it, then his 
death must have seemed to him to be 
the means by which these multitudes 
were to be saved. We enter at this 
stage at least on more speculative 
ground if we say that he regarded his 
death as having virtue because substi¬ 
tutionary or sacrificial. The words of 
our passage here are vague, and we 
ought not to force from them a more 
precise meaning than they naturally 
yield. They certainly convey the 
assurance that Jesu6 became recon¬ 
ciled to the prospect of death when 
he saw he was to die for the benefit of 
others. 

x. 46— xii. 44. Jesus at Jerusalem. 

46. We now come to the first public 
and unrebuked recognition of Jesus in 
the character of Messiah. The disciples 
have recognized him in that character, 
but are forbidden to speak of it (viii. 
30), and the mood in which the party 
has been advancing towards Jerusalem 
has been far from triumphant (x. 32). 
Now all at once the procession becomes 
jubilant, not to lose that temper till 
Jerusalem is reached. And this is due 
to the courage and pertinacity of a 
blind man, who hails Jesus with an 
acclamation afterwards repeated at the 
triumphal Entry into Jerusalem. The 
act of power in the case of this blind 
man is the only cure recorded outside 
of Galilee, and the incident which 
forms a prelude to the Entry has a firm 
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[Matthew xx. 29-34; also ix. 27-31; Luke xvm. 35-43.] 

And they come to Jericho. And as he was leaving Jericho, 46 
he and his disciples and a considerable multitude, Bartimaeus 
the son of Timaeus, a blind beggar, was sitting at the road¬ 
side. And hearing that it is Jesus of Nazareth, he began to 47 
cry out and to say, Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me. 
And many called out to him to keep silence ; but he cried all 48 
the louder, Son of David, have mercy on me. And Jesus stood 49 
still and said, Call him. And they call the blind man, saying 


to him, Take courage, get up 
threw off his cloak and leapt 
Jesus answered him and said, 

place in the narrative. Bartimaeus 1 
gives voice to what is in the minds of 
many others, and hails Jesus with a 
Messianic title. The title in question 
is one which Jesus, as we shall see, 
rather declined than accepted, and 
which in Mark’s narrative only occurs 
in connection with the journey to 
Jerusalem and the last events there. 
(In Matthew it occurs several times 
at an earlier stage, ix. 27, xii. 23, xv. 
22). We hear from various passages 
in the Gospels and elsewhere that the 
Messiah was expected to be a son of 
David; he was to restore the monarchy 
to Israel and to act as a conquering 
potentate and bring the rule of the 
heathen to an end. How far Jesus 
himself was from thinking of any such 
political Messiahship we have abund¬ 
antly seen. When he speaks of him¬ 
self as Messiah, he does not call himself 
Son of David, but Son of Man. Blit 
no sooner is it bruited about the 
country that he is going to Jerusalem 
to play the part of Messiah than this 
title is brought forth and applied to 
him. 

While Jesus himself thought Davidic 
descent a very unimportant matter for 
the Messiah (xii. 35-37), his fellow- 
countrymen might be of a different 
opinion, and Dalman may be right in 
saying ( W.J ., p. 262) that the title 
Son of David would not have been 

1 Dr. Nostle, Marginalien und Materiulien, 
p. 83 sqq., shows that there Is a good deal of 
reduplication iu Mark’s statement of tho namo. 
Ttmaous la tho Greok form from an Aramaic 
root which means blind. His propor came 
Bartimaeus is Itself equivalent to tho descrip¬ 
tion given of him which is then repeated in 


he is calling you. And he 50 
up and came to Jesus. And 51 
What do you wish me to do 

applied to Jesus had lie not been 
believed to be genealogically entitled 
to it. The genealogies of Joseph in 
Matthew and Luke are proofs of the 
same conviction. The earliest witness 
is Paul (Rom. i. 3), and an echo of the 
later controversy is heard iu John 
vii. 42. 

48. The man is only saying what 
many think, but to have it shouted 
out by a blind beggar is to have 
the proclamation made public pro¬ 
perty before its proper time. Hence 
the attempts to silence him. But 
the opposition only excites the blind 
man and makes him shout out the 
louder, while his chance lasts (for Jesus 
will soon be gone), what he knows to be 
the common sentiment. He wants 
help, which he is certain Jesus can 
give him, and for him it is now or 
never. The only way to bring the 
man to silence, Jesus sees, is to call 
him up and let him have his say. If 
anything is to be done for him he is in 
the right state of mind to receive the 
benefit; for his cry shows how sure he 
is that he is near to a power which is 
able to do a great deal for him, and 
how ready therefore to believe that 
help has come to him; and those 
present do nothing on their part to 
check his faith. 

50. Notice the energy and confidence 
of the petitioner, who is convinced that 

Greek. ‘ Blind' may havo been tho name of bis 
family, and ho had then a double claim to it. 
Matthew and Luko avoid those perplexities by 
not giving the name at all. Mark therefore 
introduces the man as "son of Blind, eon of 
Blind, blind beggar." 
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eforev, Tt croi OtXas x oit/aw', 6 Se TV<pXog ehrev avrw, 'Pa/3/3ow't, wa 
S 2 avafiXe\}sw. Kai 6 ’I t)<rovs etxev atma, ^Yxaye, t) xt<rn? erov aeacoKeu 
cre. Kai evOvs avefiXe’yfsev, Kai tjKoXovdet avrw ev tq oSw. 


The triumphal Entry, xi. 1-11. 

1 Kai ore eyyl^ovirtv et? 'lepocroXu/jia et? B rj6(payrj Kai 1 JStjdaviav 
7rpo? to o/oo? twv 2 ’EXatwy, cnrcxrTeXXei Svo tw v padrjTwv airro?, 

2 Kai Xeyei avrols, 'Yirayere et? rrjv Kcaptjv Karevauri vpwv, 

Kai euOvf elairopevofAevoi els avTqv evprjcreTe ttwXov SeSepevov, eft 
ov ovSeis ov 7 T(i) avOpwTTUiv eKaOKrev' Xvaare avTOV Kai (ftepere. 

3 Kai eav Tt? vptv etirfl, Tt xotetre tovto ; e’/xare, '0 Kvpio? avrov 

4 Kpe'tav exet, Kai ei )Qv<s ai>TOV airocrTeXXei 3 iraXiv wSe. Kai airriXQov 
Kai evpov 4 7rwXou SeSepevov x/oo ? 5 Qvpav e£ao ext tou aptpoSov, 


this is a great opportunity, and, accus¬ 
tomed to ask for small things now asks 
a great thing. On coming into close 
contact with Jesus he does not repeat 
the title ‘ Son of David,’ seeing no 
doubt that Jesus does not desire it, 
but uses the ordinary address to a 
teacher, Rabbouni, My great one, My 
Master. 

52. The following cure is not like 
others reported in this Gospel, as 
nothing is said of the methods em¬ 
ployed nor of the stages of the recovery. 
On “thy faith hath saved thee,” see 
on v. 34. The word d('a(3X^7T£iv, re¬ 
cover sight (so here, though not in viii. 
24), implies that the man had had his 
sight before; in John ix. 11 it is used 
loosely of the cure of one blind from 
his birth. 

That Bartimaeus followed Jesus on 
the road, does not imply that he became 
a disciple, but only that he went after 
Jesus on his journey, which is resumed 
after the brief interruption. He had 
been stationary beside the road before, 
now he walked along it, able to do 
what others were doing. 

Matthew has had a story (ix. 27-31), 
evidently based on the same tradition 
as this one, but with two blind men 
who hail Jesus as Son of David. He 
has the story here again, with two 
blind men who hail Jesus in the same 
words. Luke has one patient, like 


Mark. Neither Matthew nor Luke 
mentions the blind man’s name. 

xi. 1. In this narrative we find Jesus 
entering Jerusalem in such a way as to 
draw attention to himself as the head 
of a band of followers. The Entry is 
meant to be remarked, and Jesus him¬ 
self adopts certain measures for that 
end, which derive great additional em¬ 
phasis from the behaviour of the crowd 
escorting him. We are prepared to 
hear that he arrived at Jerusalem 
not unattended, and that the fear and 
anxiety with which his journey was at 
first regarded has to some extent dis¬ 
appeared. The indications that his 
journey is connected with the approach¬ 
ing Passover are very slight. How far 
he has come on the day of the Entry we 
do not learn ; ver. 11 shews it must 
have been in the afternoon that he left 
Bethany. We know that he had friends 
there, and there is nothing in Mark’s 
story to prevent the supposition that 
he had been in communication with 
them before his arrival. If we were at 
liberty to omit the name of Bethphage 
from this verse, as some copies at least 
did in the time of Origen, the geo¬ 
graphy of the passage would be much 
clearer. Bethphage, which alone 
Matthew has, is perhaps more suited to 
our story, as that place appears to have 
lain in view of Jerusalem. Luke has 


1 Om. H-qd<t>ayT) xal. 
4 Ti. adds rhv. 


• Om. 7w. 

®Ti. adds tt)v. 


3 T.R diroffTfXft. 




MAEK X. 52—XI. 4. 
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for you ? And the blind man said to him, Rabbouni, let me 
recover my sight. And Jesus said to him, Go your way, 52 
your faith has saved you. And immediately he received his 
sight and followed him on the road. 

[Matthew xxi. 1-11; Luke xix.28-38.] 

And when they come near Jerusalem to Bethphage and 1 1 
Bethany, at the Mount of Olives , 2 he sends two of his disciples 
and says to them, Go into the village there opposite you, and 2 
as soon as you enter it you will find a foal tied up, on which 
no man ever sat; unfasten it and bring it here. And if any one 3 
says to you, Why are you doing that ? say, Our Master needs 


him, and he is to send him bad 
and found a foal fastened at a 

Bethany alone, and this is recom¬ 
mended by the fact of Jesus’ connection 
with that place. Mark must be held 
to give both names, 1 and so his 
narrative leaves us in doubt as to the 
spot where Jesus stood when he issued 
this order to his disciples; we can 
scarcely even tell to which of the 
villages he sent them. The following 
occurrences are of a very homely nature, 
but are remembered in great detail by 
the reporter whom Mark follows. The 
disciples sent to the village (about two 
miles from Jerusalem, John xi. 18) are to 
find there a young ass or horse, for the 
word may stand for either, unused till 
now and therefore fit for a solemn use. 
They are to find the creature in a 
certain situatiou and are told they have 
nothing to do but to unfasten it and 
bring it; they will not be ;called on to 
argue about the matter or to make any 
bargain; if they are challenged at all 
they have only to say that their 
Master ,J requires it but only for a short 
time ; he will send it back directly. 

This story is much altered in the 
parallels. Both Matthew and Luke 

1 Dr. Nestle cuts this lcuot (Studicn und 
Kritikcn, 181 MJ, p. 321 note) by pointing out 
that Hothphogo moans according to tho Syrian 
lexicographers 1 bivium,' the meeting of two 
roods, and is etymologically tho samo us 
in<t >oSoc ver. 4 . Though It was regarded by tho 
MSS. and versions ns a proper name, it may 
havo boen dosoriptivo in our Lord's time. 


: here directly. And they went 4 
door outside on the street, and 

get rid of Jesus’ assurance that the colt 
will be at once sent back, Luke by 
simply omitting the words, Matthew 
by changing them into a prediction 
that the owner instead of preventing 
them from taking the animal will at 
once send it. Matthew moreover 
makes two animals out of Mark’s one, 
to meet the words of the prophecy from 
Zechariah ix. 9, which speaks in poetic 
parallelism of two, though the prophet 
was thinking of one only. Has the story 
as Mark gives it already passed through 
some development? We may surmise 
that the words “on which never man 
sat,” belong to the ovangelist rather 
than the Lord. With this deduction, 
however, we have a very simple and 
likely narrative. Weiss considers that 
Jesus did not take the initiative in 
arranging his triumphal Entry, but 
yielded to the suggestion of his friends. 
Even if it was so, he might bid them 
fetch a horse or ass out of the village 
and tell them that everything would 
yield to their enthusiasm. Against the 
theory of pre-arrangement there is the 
circumstance that tne animal had still 

Thcro arc many places called ‘ Crossgates ’ In 
Scotland. But thoro may havo beon a village 
at tho spot. Dolman, 1 V.J., p. 55 , does not 
accopt this derivation. 

2 6 Kvpi.o! is the natural term by which they 
would designate Josus; the later exalted 
moaning need not bo thought of hore. 


1 Some authorities omit Bethphage and. 

2 Mount Elaion, Acts i. 12; see Deiasmann, Neue Bibelstudien, 36-40. 
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5 Kat Xvovatv avTOv- Kat Ttveg Ttov e/cel etTTtjKOTCoi' eXeyov airroh, 

6 Tt 7 rotetTe Xvovtcs tov ttwXov ; ol Se eTirav at Woh /ca 6 a>p ehrev 6 

7 Irjtrovf' Kat cuprjKav avTOv ?. /cal <f>epovaiv toi> 7rd)Xov irpos tov 
’\ riaovv, /cal eTrifiaXXovaiv ai/rw ra t/iana aurwu, Kat eKaOttreu 

8 C 7 r’ avTov. Kat 7 roAAol tu IpaTta avroov eaTpwcrav eh tt)v oSov, 

9 aXXot Se crTi/3dSaf, KO^avrei ck tow ayptov. Kat ol irpodyovre p 
Kat ol d.KoXov9ovvT€$ eKpa^ov, 


'Utravva - 

«vXoyt)(i^vos 6 epx°H^vos 4 v ivopari Ktiptov 

IO iiXoyntUvr) i) ipxofUvv (SatnXtla rod Trarpds rjpwv AavelS’ 

atravva iv toU u^/Ivtois. 


ii /cat eterrjXOev eh ’lepoeroXi/jua eh to lepov‘ Kat TreptfiXe^sdp.evo'; 
TravTa, o\}se i/Srj ov<rt)$ Trji hpa p, e£t)X6ev etp HrjOavlav pterd raw 
SwSeKa. 


to be prepared for riding after the 
disciples fetched it. 

4. No trouble is taken to make 
what the disciples found and heard 
correspond exactly to what Jesus had 
said. If the text adopted is correct, 
it is not said that they found the foal 
of which Jesus had spoken, but only 
that they found a foal. It is not said 
that the owners challenged them, but 
that out of a number of people standing 
there some challenged them. We might 
think we were in a different story from 
that of ver. 1-3, a story in which the 
disciples went without any particular 
instructions for an animal for Jesus to 
ride on, and found only a foal. But 
the instructions as Mark gives them 
could scarcely be invented, and the fact 
seems to be (as Weiss states it) that we 
have here a vivid reproduction of what 
met the eyes and ears of the disciples 
on this errand. They did not require to 
go into a stable for what they sought, 
nor even into the courtyard of a farm, 
but found an animal that would serve 
standing outside on the street 1 as if 
left there for some one to fetch. A 
knot of persons was standing near as 
if to see something they expected to 
happen. The disciples are making off 
with the animal when some of those 
bystanders address them, but these at 
once give way on hearing the words 
Jesus had put in the mouths of his 
messengers. 

1 So Dln 98 on Acta xlx. 28 , where the word 
must havo this meaning. Nestle, in the dis¬ 
cussion quoted above, gives the meaning 1 biv- 
ium,’ which would do here. If his equation 


Luke does not give the rustic details 
as to the finding of the animal. 
Matthew, after reciting the prophecy 
which required two animals, simply 
says the disciples did as Jesus com¬ 
manded them. 

7. We now hear how others took up 
what Jesus himself began. The dis¬ 
ciples go beyond their instructions; 
they make good the want of trappings 
on the animal by throwing off their 
cloaks and converting them into a 
saddle and saddle-cloths; then Jesus 
mounts, and the example of the en¬ 
thusiastic disciples at once spreads to 
others of the company. The procession 
is to be a triumph, and takes the form 
spontaneously of a rustic festival; 
others also throw off their cloaks to 
devote them to the hero of the hour, 
and as no more saddle-cloths are 
wanted spread them on the ground, 
that the rider’s path may be carpeted 
by their devotion. Others run into 
the fields and cut down leafy branches 
or green vegetable fronds, and throw 
them down for the animal to walk on. 
And the enthusiasm thus shown in 
act breaks forth also in word and song. 
Jesus is now hailed as the Coming One, 
the messenger long looked for but now 
come, who is to carry out God’s pur¬ 
poses with Israel. He is thus hailed, 
not only by a beggar whose mouth is 
almost closed by timid bystanders, but 
by a full-voiced escort, whose cries as 

Bethpbagc = a/nf>oior^’b^ium’ is accepted, the 
animal was found at the cross-roads, named 
already in ver. 1. 
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they unfasten it. And some of those who were standing there 5 
said to them, What are you doing, unfastening the foal ? And 6 
they said to them just what Jesus told them to say, and they 
let them do it. And they bring the foal to Jesus, and put 7 
their cloaks on it and he sat on it. And many spread their 8 
cloaks on the road, and others green litter which they had cut 
from the fields. And those in front and those who followed 9 
cried, 

Hosanna ! 

Blessed be he that cornea in the name of the Lord ! 

Blessed be the Kingdom, that is coming, of our Father David ! 10 

Hosanna in the highest! 

And he entered Jerusalem and went into the Temple, and after n 
looking round at everything, as it was already late in the 
day, he went out to Bethany with the Twelve. 


they descend the slope of the Mount of 
Olives are heard far and wide, perhaps 
even in the capital itself. The words 
they use are not those of one of the 
Pilgrim Psalms, with which the faithful 
bound for the festivals were accustomed 
to greet Jerusalem, but are from the 
118th Psalm, and describe how a Jewish 
king or hero (Cheyne thinks of Judas 
Maccabaeus) after long and even doubt¬ 
ful conflict with his enemies at last 
finds the gates open before him through 
which he is to enter for a solemn act of 
thanksgiving in the Temple. After all 
dangers and reverses God’s salvation is 
now enjoyed fully. (This is the mean¬ 
ing of Hosanna!). God is to “help 
now ” : for long he has not helped. In 
the Psalm those forming the procession 
outside are answered by those within. 
The King is greeted by the congrega¬ 
tion as he comes to the capital and to 
the Temple, comes in the name of the 
Lord to praise God for the success he 
has had in His service and to rule 
henceforth by His authority. To the 
words of the Psalm the triumphing 
crowd adds another phrase of exulta¬ 
tion, Blessed be the Kingdom, that is 
coming, of our Father David 1 These 
words explain their view of the occa- 

1 Wcllhaueen, Irr. u. jiid. Qesch., 3rd cd., 
p. 381, and Uftlman, W. J., p. 182, consider that 
Jesus' Entry cannot have beon bo markedly 
Messianic as this account would show. The 
Messianio proclamation is not reforred to by 
his onomios in the encounters of the last days ; 
and the Btory, bb we have seen, possibly shows 


sion. The Kingdom of which Jesus is 
the Messiah is ill their eyes the Jewish 
monarchy now to be restored as at the 
time of its early splendour, a monarchy 
which will lower the pride of the Gen¬ 
tiles and restore Israel to the position 
of ascendency. How far this was from 
being Jesus’ own view of his Messiah- 
ship we have already seen and shall 
yet see. 1 

Luke omits “Hosanna,” and Matthew 
gives it in a much less original way. 
“ Hosanna to the Son of David ! ” he 
says. Compare Didache , x. 6, “Ho¬ 
sanna to the God of David ! ” 

11. The Messiah, as Jesus conceives 
the office, has to do not with the politics 
and wars of Israel, but with the reli¬ 
gion. He goes, on arrivingat Jerusalem, 
straight to the Temple. He does not, 
however, speak in the Temple on this 
occasion. He looks round, as if he 
were a stranger, and had first of all to 
inform himself as to what went on in 
the building and its courts.- This 
appears indeed to be Mark’s view. 
We shall see directly what opinion 
Jesus formed of what he saw in the 
Temple ; he does not now express it. 
The nour is late, and he reserves him¬ 
self for another day. The Entry has 

traces of a simpler voi'Blon afterwards worked 
up to a higher tono. Mark’s viow of the occur¬ 
rence npponrs to me to bo historical, 

a The phrase, “ looking round at everything," 
is not to bo put down to Mark’s colouring here, 
but describes an act called for by the circum¬ 
stances. (Bee lii. 5, 91, x. 23). 
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The barren Fig-tree, xi. 12-14. 

12 Kai rp etravpiov e^eXdovTwv auTwv axo J$t] 6 avlas exe/Vaerey. 

13 /cat iScov crvKrjv axo paicpodev r \ov<rav <f>vXXa, qXOev el apa ti 
evp-qcrei ev avTp' /eat eXOa/v ex’ avTrp> ot/< 5 ei/ evpev el prj <f>u\\a‘ 6 

14 yap Katpos ovk f]V tvkwv. /cat airOKpiOe'is ehrev ai/Tp, Mi^ert e/f 
tov alwva etc crov pqSe'i^ Kapirov <pay 01. /cat "jkovov oi fxaOtjTa'i 
avTOV. 


The cleansing of the Temple, xi. 15-17. 

15 Kat ep\ovTai etp ’Ie/ooiro’Xi'jUa. /cat elaeXQwv et? to lepov tjp^aTO 
e/c/3aXXety Toof irwXovvTa ? /cat too ? ayopa^ovTas ev rw Lepw, /cat 
raf T/oaire^a? Tail' KoXXvfiicrTUiv /cat raf KaOeSpaf tu>v ttwXovvtcov 

16 Tap 7 r epKTTepas KarecrTpe'^sev, /cat ovk ?/<f>iev tVa t tp OieveyKp o'/ceuo? 

17 <$ta tov lepov /cat eSlSaaKev /cat eXeyev aoTOtp, Ou yeypaxTat ort 

*0 ot/cds jlou oTkos irpotrevxTjs KXqOqa-tTai iratriv rots U0v€<riv; 
o/xetp (5e xexoo}/caT€ ai/TOy airriXaiov XpaTwv- 


taken place, and the claim he has come 
to advance has been declared. He 
therefore retraces his steps to Bethany, 
where he has friends and is to find 
night quarters for himself and the 
Twelve. 

12. If this narrative is to be inter¬ 
preted literally as telling how Jesus dealt 
with a fig-tree near the road which dis¬ 
appointed his hopes of a morning meal, 
it becomes very difficult. Peter (ver. 
21) says that his Master cursed the tree, 
and implies that the curse has made it 
wither ; and this has perhaps been the 
general view of the occurrence. But 
surely if Jesus’ words were anything 
more than an impatient ejaculation, 
interpreted by Peter much too seriously, 
he must have been thinking of some 
other subject when he uttered them. 
This individual fig-tree, later in pro¬ 
ducing fruit than the fig-trees of the 
happier climate of Galilee, was not 
worth so serious an address ; it must 
have stood to Jesus’ mind as the symbol 
of something else. Mark makes the 
excuse for the tree that it was not the 
season for figs. If Jesus was aware of 
this then it is the more plain that he 
was not concerned about food but only 
looking for an emblem. Hilgenfeld 
calls these words “Mark’s awkward 
interpolation.” 

Luke does not give this incident, but 


furnishes a'Fig-tree parable (xiii. 6-9) 
which may help us. It stands in con¬ 
nection with a passage where Jesus is 
considering the dangers threatening the 
Jewish people (ver. 1-5) ; the tree in 
the parable evidently represents the 
Jewish Slate. It is planted in a 
favourable situation, but as it does not 
fulfil the just hopes of the owner it is 
marked for speedy removal. Now this 
view of the position of the Jewish 
State must have been formed at this 
time; the first impression made on 
Jesus by looking at Jerusalem and at 
the Temple must have confirmed if not 
indeed suggested it. The parable of 
the Husbandmen (Mark xii. 1 sq.) 
spoken a few days after has almost the 
same point as that of the Fig-tree. In 
this fig-tree, which has leaves but no 
fruit, Jesus sees therefore a symbol of 
Israel with his immense and gorgeous 
religious apparatus and his scanty yield 
of the true fruits of religion, humility 
and mercy. The words to the fig-tree 
might thus be spoken metaphorically to 
the nation of Israel and might indicate 
the doom which Jesus sees to be too 
surely impending over his nation. It is 
of no profit to God or to mankind, 
keeping up as it does an elaborate 
worship which does not serve to make 
men better or happier, and as with so 
much show it bears no fruit, it cannot 
justify its existence any longer in the 
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[Matthew xxi. 18-19.] 

And the next day, after they had set out from Bethany, he 12 
was hungry. And he saw at a distance a fig-tree in leaf, 13 
and went to see if he could find anything on it. But when 
he came to it he found nothing but leaves: for it was not 
the time for figs. And at that he said to it, No man eat fruit 14 
of you any more, for ever. And the disciples heard him. 

[Matthew xxi. 12, 13; Luke xix. 45, 46.] 

And they come to Jerusalem. And he went into the Temple, 15 
and began to drive out those who were buying and those who 
were selling in the Temple, and he overturned the tables of 
the money-changers and the perches of the sellers of doves, 
and he would not allow any one to carry a vessel through the 16 
Temple; and he taught and said to them, Is it not written, 17 
My bouse shall be called a bouse of prayer for all the nations ? 

But you have made it a den of robbers. 

eight of God or man, and its days are the object of his journey to Jerusalem ! 
numbered. Everything is arranged not for prayer, 

14. The disciples, we are told, heard but for acts of outward sacrifice. The 

the words Jesus spoke; they showed air is full of the chink of coin, the 
soon after that they had not understood voices of bargainers, the rustling of 
them. the wings of victims. So little is the 

Matthew does not say the tree was place held in awe that it is used as a 
cursed, but states that it withered up thoroughfare even by those carrying 
at once after Jesus’ words. In Mark burdens, whose heavy footsteps swell 
thiB is only observed the day after. tho din. This latter point is noticed 

by Mark alone. Josephus (c. Ap. ii. 8) 

15. For an account of the Temple- tells us it was forbidden to use the 
market in the time of Christ, see Eders- Temple as a thoroughfare, but the 
heim, Life ami Times, etc., Book in., rule does not appear to be observed at 
chap. v. If the profits of the market the time of our story. 

went to the family of Annas, the high- Jesus had seen all this the day 
priest, it might well be unpopular, and before ; now he proceeds to action, 
the authorities might feel a difficulty in What he did was no doubt much 
defending it, either by act or argument. beyond the competence of any private 
The practical result was that the Court individual. Not without authority 
of the Gentiles was full of a kind of life could any one undertake it, and Jesus 
most unbefitting the place, such life as is afterwards asked for his authority, 
the traveller sees and hears in an The regular course, no doubt, would have 
eastorn bazaar. been to apply to the captain of the 

With all this Jesus is deeply offended. Temple, and failing him to the Sanhedrin, 

To him it is the glory of the Temple to get the abuse rectified. Any such 
that it offers the true religion which procedure would have been entirely 
consists in direct intercourse of man’s hopeless, and Jesus does not think of it. 
spirit with God, to all who will join in The enthusiasm of the crowds which 
it. And part of the Temple is open to acclaimed his entry is carrying him 
the Gentiles, meant for them, and forward ; he is a leader backed by 
ealled after them, yet how impossible is popular feeling, from whom therefore 
it for the pious Gentile to carry out there bold action was to be expected. But 

0 
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Effect of this act on the authorities, xi. 18, 19. 


18 Kai fjKovo-av oi apx&pep *ai oi ypapparets, kcu e& 
avTov aTToXeawaiu" i(f>o( 3 ovvTO yap avrov, jut yap 

19 c£eir\ricr<T€TO exi Tfl SiSaxfl avrov. /cat orav o^f/e 
e^eiro peuero 1 e£co rtjs xoAewj. 


to vv 7r«? 
6 cr^Xo? 
cyeVeTO, 


Discourse on the Fig-tree, xi. 20-25. 

20 Kai irapairopevopevoi irpm elSov ryv <rvKtjv e£qpappevt]v e/c 

21 pi^wv. Kai dvapvt]crdeis 6 Herpo 9 Xeyet aura, 'Pa/3/3et, ’ISe tj <rvKrj 

22 rjv Kartjpdcru) e£i]pavrai. Kai cnroKpiOe'i 9 6 Irjcrovg Xeyet avroif, 

23 w ExeTe ttkttiv deov. ap.t]U Xeyw vpiv oti o? av e'nrfl to) opei 
tovtw, ’'ApOrjTt Kai [ 3 \t)d>iTi €ts t}ji> dd\a<Tcrai/, Kai prj SiaKpiOp ev 


he was also conscious that he himself 
possessed sufficient authority to do in 
the meantime what is required—an 
authority not derived from any human 
source but from the spirit within him. 
He assumes a position of command, 
therefore, and proceeds to clear the 
Court of the Gentiles, by the strong hand 
and at once, of its ugly encumbrances. 

17. Along with this act, which must 
have drawn all eyes towards him, and 
must have shown at once that he claimed 
a unique position, we are told that Jesus 
also taught; in xiv, 49 we hear of his 
having taught daily in the Temple up to 
the day of his arrest (cf. Luke xix. 47). 
The teaching spoken of here is of more 
limited scope ; its point is expressed in 
the two verses quoted from the prophets 
Isa. Ivi. 7, Jer. vii. 11. ; the substance 
of the lesson is given above. It was 
about the nature of the true service 
of God and the place in that service of 
the Temple and its rites {cf. Matth. 
v. 23, 24; Mark vii. 10, 11). 

The cleansing of the Temple is 
related by all four evangelists, but 
they place it differently. In Matthew 
and Luke, Jesus does this act at once 
011 arrival at Jerusalem, on his first 
visit to the Temple. In Mark his first 
visit to the Temple is one of observa¬ 
tion, and the cleansing takes place on 
the seeond day. The fourth Gospel, 
it is well known, places this act at the 
very beginning of J esus’ career. There, 
as in the Synoptists, the act is done 
at his first visit to Jerusalem after 


beginning his ministry; but in the 
first three Gospels the first visit is also 
the last, while in John it is only the 
first of a series. The aet of the clean¬ 
sing is that of one quite certain of 
himself, confident of his position, and 
with his mind fully made up as to the 
existing religious system of his country. 
In the earlier tradition it is only by 
degrees, and only towards the close of 
his career that Jesus assumes this 
degree of authority. 

18. The high-priests here are not 
mentioned because of their connection 
with the Temple. There was only one 
high-priest actively connected with the 
national religion, and the duty of 
maintaining order in the Temple did 
not rest on him but on the captain of 
the Temple. {Acts iv. 1, etc. See 
Schiirer, section 24). The high-priests 
and Scribes of our passage are members 
of the ruling class whose influence is 
threatened by Jesus’ proceedings, and 
of the Sanhedrin. (See under ver. 27). 
If Jesus demanded further reforms aud 
was supported by the mass of the people, 
the power of the ruling classes might 
come to be seriously endangered. If a 
Messiah succeeded in establishing him¬ 
self, he would supersede all existing 
officials, and might entirely set them 
aside. We cannot wonder, therefore, that 
the high-priests and Scribes aimed at 
Jesus’ destruction. They were withheld, 
however, from proceeding at once to 
carry out their wishes by the fact of his 
popularity. His preaching had pro- 


1 i^ewopPiovTo. 
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[Matthew xxi. 14-17; Luke xix. 47, 4S.J 

And the high-priests and the Scribes heard of it, and they ,g 
looked for some way to destroy him; for they were afraid of 
him, for all the multitude was astonished at his teaching. And lg 
when it was evening he went outside the city. 

[Matthew xxi. *20-22; xvii. 20; Luke xvii. 6.] 

And as they were passing in the morning, they saw the fig- 2Q 
tree withered from the roots. And Peter remembered about it 2I 
and says to him, Master, look, the fig-tree which you cursed is 
withered. And on this Jesus says to them, Have faith in God. 22 
Assuredly I tell you that whoever shall say to this mountain, z3 
Be removed and be cast into the sea. and shall not doubt in his 


duced the same effect on the mass of 
the people at Jerusalem as it did at first 
in Galilee (ch. i. 22). What were the 
themes of this open preaching at Jeru¬ 
salem we are not told ; a number of 
debates with representatives of various 
classes are reported to us, but not the 
general teaching. The themes and the 
powerful delivery were, no doubt, the 
same as in Galilee. The rulers cannot 
therefore attack him in public ; even if 
they had any regular force at command 
for such a purpose, which they had not, 1 
it could not be used on the streets during 
the daytime. Nor could they so easily 
take him at night, since he was in the 
habit (tho tense implies this) of leaving 
the city in the evening.' 1 He had friends 
at Bethany ; the colt was provided for 
him there ; and we find him in Simon’s 
house there just before the Passover ; 
but perhaps he did not go there every 
night: it was not there that he was 
actually taken at last. 

If the verb in ver. 19 is read in the 
plural, “ they went out,” then this 
story begins with that verse. Ver. 19, 
like ver. 11, tells of the evening walk of 
the party out of town. With the text 
adopted the new story begins at ver. 
20, somewhat more abruptly. 

20. The part)'came the same way the 
second morning as the first, which sug¬ 
gests that they spent the two nights at 

1 Brandt, Evan. Qtschichtc , p. 4, 

a Reading cfriroptv'ro. Tills Is tho third im- 
porfect describing the situation as betwoon the 
authorities and Jesus. They wore looking— 
ths people were in wonder at his preaching—he 


the same place, i.e. Bethany (ver. 11). On 
the formeroccasionwe were told that the 
disciples heard the words spoken to the 
fig-tree; we now see how Peter at least 
had interpreted them. If his interpre¬ 
tation was correct, Jesus had blasted 
the flg-tree by his curse, and now goes 
on to explain that one who has enough 
faith can do such a thing (thus encourag¬ 
ing the disciples to act in the same way), 
or may perform even a greater physical 
marvel. But the passage admits of a 
different interpretation. The words, 
“Have faith in God,” remind us of thoBe 
used to Jairus (v. 36), to the father 
of the epileptic (ix. 23), to the disciples 
in the storm (iv. 40). Jesus summons 
those who look to him to have faith in 
God when they are in great danger, or 
when they are seeking with all their 
heart some boon which outward appear¬ 
ances declare to be all but hopeless. 
Similarly the words as to the power of 
faith to remove mountains occur in 
Matth. xvii. 20 in a better connection 
than here, in connection with the cure 
of the epileptic, a case of special diffi¬ 
culty and calling for special efforts. 
(See also Luke xvii. 6). Both these 
Bayings assert in other passages where 
they occur the power of man to call to 
his aid forces which will enable him to 
achieve the seemingly impossible. Od 
meeting them both here, we ask what 
was the great and almost insurinount- 

wont outside tho town when evening came 
(Wilier, p. 389, “ whonever "). If if«iropfvoKro, 
they went out, is read, ver. 19 must be taken as 
the Introduction totbe following nurrative, and 
rofera to a particular evening. 
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Tp KapSta ai/Tov a\Xa Tnarevp on o \a\c1 ylverai, cut ai aunt). 

24 Sta toOto Xeyco vp.1v, Tlavra ocra tt pocrevyea-Qe /cat alrelaOe, 

25 7TltTT€U€T€ OTI e\d/ 3 e T€, KOI €<TTCU VpiV. KOI OTCLV <TT1]K€T€ 7TpO(T€V- 
Xopevoi, a^tere et ti i'xcre Kara nvog, tva /cal 6 tt arhp vpwv 6 
ev roh oupavoh d(f>u vplv rd irapaTmipara vpwv. 1 


Jesus challenged to state his authority to cleanse the Temple. 
His answer, xi. 27-33. 

27 Kal epxovTat 7raXtv eh \epo<r6\vpa. /cal ev tw icpw Trepnra- 
ToOvTOf avTOv epxovTai 7rpos avrov oi ap\t€peh /cal oi ypap- 

28 parch Kai oi irpcafivTcpoi, /cal ‘ikeyov avrw, ’Ey 7 r ola e£ovtrla 
ravra it oieh, >7 rh croi cScokcv rijv c^ovcrlav ravrtjv iva ravra 


able difficulty on this occasion which 
Jesus bids his disciples summon up all 
their spiritual forces to overcome. The 
difficulty consists in the state of mind 
of the Jewish people, of which the fig- 
tree was the symbol. To bring the 
Jews to a right way of thinking so that 
they may stand on the side of the 
Messiah and not against him at the great 
day of decision, that is the work which 
Jesus is attempting, which he feels to 
surpass so far all human skill and 
power. If the fig-tree is an emblem of 
Israel, does its withering indicate that 
Israel is doomed and must be abandoned 
to impenitence : that only an elect can 
be saved ? Against that inference Jesus 
protests most strongly. The fig-tree is 
withered, but with God’s help there is 
still hope for Israel. Jesus will not 
abandon hope for his nation, but will 
nerve himself for a supreme effort, in 
which the disciples arc to take their 
part, to remove the mountain of un¬ 
belief which he sees opposing him, and 
to bid it take itself away. 

There is no doubt that the passage 
thus interpreted gives a correct repre¬ 
sentation of what must have passed 
through the mind of Jesus during the 
visit to Jerusalem. When he saw how- 
great the forces were which were arrayed 
against him, and how impossible it was 
to human eyes that the changes should 
be effected which were needed for the 
Kingdom, he must have passed through 
some of that discussion as to the fate of 
Israel which was afterwards expressed 


in writing by the Apostle Paul, with 
the difference that Jesus’ own fate de¬ 
pended on an immediately favourable 
practical issue. Now was the time for 
him to have faith that God must and 
would make His own cause prevail, and 
to believe that-what he asked in prayer 
was being granted to him even though 
he could not see it. The disciples are 
to share the great experience along 
with him. Not only they but all whom 
his words reach are to take his bearing 
at this crisis os a type to be followed in 
their spiritual life. They are never to 
doubt the power of God to help them 
and to crown with success the efforts 
they make for Him ; and they are to 
ask with confidence for whatever they 
feel to be required for His cause and 
their work in it, and to be perfectly 
sure that such prayers are heard and 
answered, however unlikely it may 
seem and however little the petitioners 
may at first see of it themselves (Matth. 
vii. 7, 8). 

The 25th verse contains the only in¬ 
stance in Mark of the phrase “ Father in 
Heaven.” If the verse belongs tothis con¬ 
nection, which may be doubted, it must 
reflect, as the preceding verses do, the 
mental processes of Jesus at this crisis. 
Those whom he had difficulty in for¬ 
giving at this time would be the priests 
and Scribes ; his prayers were hindered 
till he could think of them in charity : 
and he had to consider that if he were 
cherishing angry or revengeful thoughts 
he could not be worthy to accomplish a 


1 Add ( ver. 26) d v/iets o&k a(pler€ , ov5£ 6 Trarrjp vjau>v 6 iv toiz ovpavoit d<f>i)cr€i 
rd TrapaTTTWfiaTGL vfiQv. 
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heart but shall believe that that which he says is coming to 
pass, it shall be done for him. Therefore I say to you, Every- 24 
thing you pray and ask for, believe that you have received it, 
and you shall have it. And when you stand praying, forgive 25 
what you have against any one, that your Father in heaven 
may also forgive you your transgressions. 1 


[Matthew xxi. 23 - 27 ; Luke xx. 1-8.] 

And they come again to Jerusalem. And as he is walking 27 
in the Temple there come to him the high-priests and the Scribes 
and the Elders; and they said to him, By what authority do 28 
you act in this way, or who gave you authority to act in such 


great work for God. But his words are 
in a better setting in Matth. vi. 14, 
xviii, 35; and of the whole discourse 
before us, while we have given what 
appears to be the thought connecting 
the verses as they stand, it must be 
said that that thought is far from 
obvious. Perhaps we have here as in 
former instances (iv. 21 sqq ., ix. 39 sqq.) 
a composition by Mark out of various 
materials, the result of which is not 
entirely happy (cf. Introd. p. 26). 

27. The insertion of the word ‘again’ 
seems to disconnect the visit to Jeru¬ 
salem from the journey of ver. 20. 
Mark makes no pretence of giving a 
full enumeration of the days at the 
capital, and so far as his narrative 
extends, Jesus may have been longer 
than a week there. Oil this occasion 
be is newly arrived, and showing him¬ 
self publicly in the Temple (xiv. 49), 
when a question is put to him which 
could not fail to be asked and which he 
must have expected. Mark says the 
question was put to him by the high- 
pricsts and the Scribes and the elders, 
i.e. the Sanhedrin, which was made up 
jointly of these three elements, men of 
hereditary priestly rank, jurists, and 
men of weight outside these classes. On 
this occasion we have to think of a depu¬ 
tation of that high Court. Its members 
had already determined to get rid of 
Jesus (vcr. 18); but he was too popular 
to allow their decision to be quite easily 


accomplished, and they are watching 
for a chance. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, they can do something to assert 
their position and to make the innovator 
from Galilee feel that he has them to 
reckon with. His position is vague ; 
he must be asked to define it. So Jesus 
is met as he is walking in the Temple 
by a party of men representing that 
composite body; these accost him and 
ask to be informed as to his title to act 
as he is doing, referring, of course, to 
the purification of the Temple. What 
is the authority which makes it com¬ 
petent for him to take such action in 
matters of the public religion; or, as he 
evidently claims to have authority, will 
he explain from what source he derives 
it ? Among the Jews a man was proved 
competent to act in religious matters, 
not primarily by his ability to do so 
with effect, but by the fact that he held 
a commission from some source out¬ 
side and above himself. Priests were 
authorized to officiate because they 
were descended from Aaron or from 
Zadok, prophets because they were sent 
by Jehovah (there are rules in the O.T. 
for finding out whether the prophets’ 
assertion to this effect was true or 
false). The Sanhedrin was quite entitled 
to enquire into the credentials of any 
one coming forward to speak or act on 
the religion of the country. They had 
heard, no doubt, that Jesus had entered 
the town at the head of a procession 
which proclaimed him as Messiah; and 


1 Many uncials aud other authorities add ver. 26: But if you do not forgive, 
neither will your Father in heaven forgive your transgressions (Matthew vi. 15 , 
xviii. 35). 
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29 7 rotflf, 6 Se ’Ir/rovf elirev avToig, ’ExeponT/crft) vpd 9 eva Xoyov, 
/rat cnroicplOriTe /jloi, Ka'i epw vp.iv ev iro'ia e^ovala ravra ttolu). 

30 to fiaTTTicrpa to lwavvov e£ ovpavov rjv rj e£ avOpwTroov ; cnroKpt6r]Te 

31 poi. Ka'i SieXoyl^ovTO x/00? eavTov 9 Xeyovre?, ’Ea^ efarcopev, ’E£ 

32 ovpavov, epei, Aiart ovv 1 oik eiriTTevcraTe avTip ; dXXd e’hrwpev 
’E£ av 6 pa> 7 r<t)ve(po( 3 ovvTO tov XaoV 2 aVam? yap etyov tov 

33 'Iwdvvtjv ovt( 0 ? OTi Trpo<f>rjTT]$ ffV. Ka'i aTTOKpiQevTe? tw I rjaov 
Xeyovcnv, 0 vk o’tSapev. Ka'i 6 ‘I rjirovs Xeyei avTois, Ooi5e eyw 
Xeyco vplv ev ttolol e^ovcrla TavTa ttoiw. 


The Parable of the Vineyard, xii. 1-12. 

1 Kal rjp^aTO avToh ev TrapaftoXais \a\eiv' ’A pireXwva avOpw- 
tto 9 e(f>vTev<rev, Ka'i irepieOrjKev <f>paypdv Ka'i wpv£ev inroXrjviov Ka'i 
wKoSoprjirev irvpyov, Ka'i e^eSeTO ovtov yecopyoig, Ka'i d.ire$ppr)a'ev. 

2 Ka'i cnreo~reiXev xpo? roof yeoopyov ? Tip Kaipu) SovXov, tva irapd 


the act of purifying the Temple probably 
showed that he thought himself to be 
in that position. Would he say to them 
that he was the Messiah ? If he openly 
said so, they would be able to dispose of 
him very quickly, by letting the Roman 
governor know of it. If he only said 
he was a prophet, he would be taking 
lower ground, and would quickly, they 
would argue, find his proper level. Any¬ 
way, the question would be a difficult 
one for him to answer. 

29. Jesus in this Gospel makes no 
explicit declaration of his Messiahship 
before that made in answer to the adju¬ 
ration of the high-priest at the trial 
(xiv. 62). His views of Messiahship 
were so different from those of bis 
countrymen that he naturally shrank 
from doing so, expecting, as he did, 
that events would speak for him in a 
way to convince all men. He does not 
answer the present enquiry directly; 
he has never preached himself, and 
he will not now do so, nor will he 
descend to lower ground which is not 
really his. The reply, therefore, appears 
like fencing. It consists in the pointed 
suggestion that those questioning him 
are not good Judges of the qualifications 
of a religious teacher. They have shown 
that in the attitude they took up to¬ 
wards John the Baptist. We have seen 


how deep an interest Jesus took in the 
Baptist (cf. ix. 13, also Matth. xi. 7-14). 
He regarded him as a true prophet sent 
according to Scripture to prepare the 
way for the Messiah, and he considered 
that the treatment John had met with 
foreshadowed his own fate. The general 
population had made up their minds as 
to John’s claims, and had come to an 
opposite conclusion with regard to him 
from that of the leaders. At this stage 
the latterdo not dare toavow the opinion 
they held formerly about John; if theyare 
to speak of him at all they must profess 
different sentiments from those they 
notoriously held before. By pointing 
out this fact Jesus disqualifies their 
judgment of himself. If they could 
not estimate John aright, neither can 
they estimate him. And this is a 
sufficient answer to them in reason, 
especially considering the motives with 
which the question was put. It was 
not certainly an answer to propitiate 
them ; it was not prompted by policy, 
but was the fruit of sad reflection and 
strong indignation. 

xii. 1. He began to speak in parables. 

These words have been thought to 
convey that more parables w^ere given 
at the time ; Matthew calls this story 
“ another parable,” having just given 


1 Omit o5v. 


2 l!>Xk 0V ( aa > n Matth.). 
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a way ? But Jesus said to them, I will ask you one question, 29 
and do you answer me, and I will tell you by what authority 
I act as I do. Was the baptism of John from heaven 30 
or of men ? answer me. And they discussed the matter with 3 * 
each other in this way, If we say, From heaven, he will say, 
Why then did you not believe him ? But are we to say, Of 32 
men ?—they were afraid of the people, for they were all firmly 
persuaded that John was a prophet. And they answer Jesus 33 
and say, We do not know. And Jesus says to them, Neither do 
I tell you by what authority I act as I do. 

[Matthew xxi. 33 - 46 ; Luke xx. 9 - 19 .] 

And he began to speak to them in parables. A man planted 1 
a vineyard; and he put a hedge round it, and dug a pit for the 
winepress, and built a tower, and let it out to tenants, and went 
abroad. And at the season he sent a servant to the tenants to 2 


that of the Two Sons. Mark’s opening, 
however, is a conventional one, and 
simply means that Jesus now took to 
this method of discourse. (Cf. iii. 23, 
iv. 2). 

What Jesus does not wish to say 
directly can yet be indicated in a 
parable. We saw before (notes on iv. 
10-12) that the parabolic method en¬ 
abled Jesus to suggest truths about the 
Kingdom which could not be plainly 
stated. As then with the Kingdom so 
now with the Messiah. He also is still 
veiled ; he has not yet declared himself, 
but is waiting for the future. Yet he 
also is there; the discerning already 
recognize him ; and a parable may lead 
many to think the matter over and to see 
what is before their eyes. This parable 
is spoken in Mark to them , t'.e. to the 
questioners of the preceding section, 
the high-priests and Scribes. In Luke 
it is said to have been spokon to the 
people. The epilogue, ver. 12, indicates 
that both the great men and the people 
heard it. 

The parable now given is not a new 
one. Isaiah was its original author 
(v. 1-7); with him the theme of the 
story is the relation of Jehovah to 
Israel ; how much Jehovah has done 
for Israel and how poorly Israel has 
requited all His care (cf. also Ps. lxxx.). 
With Jesus the thenie is still the same ; 
the parable is to illustrate God’s deal¬ 


ings with Israel, but with special 
reference to the position of the stated 
rulers of the people and their attitude to 
the messengers sent from time to time 
by God. The rulers of the Jews were 
under the error, so common in the 
administrators of states and churches, 
of admiring too much their own 
authority and system and losing touch 
of the great living Source of all 
authority, as if having once founded 
the system they administer God no 
longer kept up any more direct relations 
with men. To Jesus’ view, God, though 
not visible, never ceases to act for His 
people ; He sends them communications 
from time to time, and the great virtue 
of the rulers of His people is to recognize 
these communications when they arrive 
and to pay due heed to them. 

The vineyard like that of Isaiah v. is 
very completely equipped. It is well 
protected from straying animals; it 
lias a tower for a watchman, which 
serves also as a storehouse, and the pit 
is digged in which the winepress is to 
stand, with space under it for filling 
the skins in which the wine is to 
ferment and to be preserved. How 
could any one go to all this trouble and 
expense and not expect that he would 
get at least a moderate share for him¬ 
self of what the vineyard yielded ? 

2. It would not be interpreting the 
parable aright if we attempted to 
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3 Ta>v yewpywv Xaflp airo toiv Kapirwv tou apireXwvos' Kai XafiovTet 

4 avrov eSeipav Kai cnreo-TeiXav Kevov. Kai iraXiv cnreaTetXev Trpbs 

5 at/TOUf aXXov SouXov' kclkcivov cKetpaXlwaav 1 Kai //T/Vao-au- Kai 
aXXov aTreuTeiXev' kcikcivov cnreKTetvav, /cat 7roXXovs aXXovs, ot)? 

6 juei/ SepovTer, ot)? Se cnroKTevvovTe?. ert eva elx ev ’ VL ° V StyairriTOV‘ 
anrea'TeiXev ai/roy ecrxaTOv Trpos avTOv ? Xeywv ort ’EurpamjcrovTai 

7 tov 1 riov pou. eKeivoi Se ot yewpyoi irpos eaurou? ehrav ort 
Ooto? e<TTiv 6 KXt]povopo ?' SeuTe a7ro/CTetVa> l ixei' aurov, Kai rjtu-a>v 

8 ecrTai rj KXrjpovopla. /cat Xaftovre ? aireKTeivav auTOV /cat e£e/ 3 aXov 

9 auTov e£o) tou apweXiovoq. rt Trott/cret o Kupios tou apnreXwvog ; 
eXet/crcTat /cat airoXeaei too ? yecopyou ?, /cat Suxrei tou apireXwva 

jo aXXot?. oacSe tV ypa<f>'r)v TauTtjv aveyvwTe, 


AfOov 6v airc8oK£|ia<rav ol oIko8oji.o0vt(s, 
ofrros by(vf|&T| els K« 4 >aXi l )v ■yuvias' 
trap a KupCou £y^vero aifTT|, 

Kai (jtiv Gavpacm') iv 6<j>9aXpois qpwv ; 


specify what ia indicated by each of 
these details. They belong to the 
story, which has to be vivid and com¬ 
plete in order to produce its impression. 
The general meaning is that Jehovah 
sent the prophets to Israel, and that 
the leaders of the nation generally 
treated the prophets ill, as was the case 
with the Baptist, and failed to give 
them what they asked for, the observ¬ 
ance of mercy and truth, with a view 
to which all God’s provisions for Israel 
had been instituted. On the treatment 
of the prophets by the Jews see Luke 
xiii. 33 sq., Matth. xxiii, 33-37, Acts 
vii. 51-53. 

6. The point of these verses is in 
the first place the determination of the 
tenants to ignore their landlord, and to 
acknowledge no obligations to him. 
Even when he sends Ms son, who repre¬ 
sents him so fully and whose coming 
ought to have been greeted with almost 
as much respect as if he had come 
himself, they are not brought back to 
their duty; their only thought is that 
they have a chance to shake off their 
responsibility altogether. In this there 
is a telling representation of the fact of 
the decay in Jesus’ time of the sense 
of the nearness and reality of God. As 
often happens when the religious system 
is highly elaborated, God was in the 
background of thought, and messages 


were not expected from Him nor recog¬ 
nized when they arrived. The words 
put iu the mouths of the tenants belong 
of course to the story and an equivalent 
is scarcely to be sought for them. 

In the words about the landlord’s be¬ 
loved son whom he sent last of all, the 
question as to the authority of Jesus 
(xi. 28) receives its answer. After the 
prophetic line there comes a son, one 
who knows the mind of the landlord 
more fully than the servants who were 
sent before; a 1 beloved ’ son who 
enjoys his confidence and is able to 
speak for him fully. These words 
being part of a parable are not to be 
pressed too hard. The word ‘ beloved ’ 
is fully accounted for in this passage by 
the story, and can scarcely be the 
Messianic title which is possibly to be 
recognized in the word ini. 11 and ix. 7. 
In a parable meant to indicate his Mes- 
siahship in a veiled way, Jesus could 
not use a plainly Messianic title. The 
words do not contain an explicit 
declaration of the divine sonship ; 
they were not so understood b}' the 
Jewish opponents, for the high-priest 
was still to ask at the trial if Jesus 
claims to be the Messiah, the Son, 
as the Messiah was, of the living 
God ; only then does Jesus directly 
make that claim and explain the sense 
in which he makes it. In the parable 


1 ixo\A(f>wav [conjecture of Linwood and Bakhuyzen adopted by Baljon], 
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get payment from them of his part of the produce of the vine¬ 
yard. And they took him and beat him and sent him away 3 
empty. And again he sent to them another servant; and him 4 
they wounded on the head 1 and treated with insult. And he 5 
sent another, and him they killed; and so they did to many 
others, some they beat and some they killed. He had one left, 6 
his son whom he loved; him he sent to them last, saying, They 
will reverence my son. But those tenants said to themselves, 7 
This is the heir, come let us kill him and the inheritance will 
be our own. And they took him and killed him and threw him 8 
out of the vineyard. What will the owner of the vineyard do? 9 
He will come and destroy those tenants, and will give the vine¬ 
yard to others. And have you not read this Scripture, 10 

The atone which the builders rejected, 
that atone ia made the head of the corner. 

From the Lord this came, 11 

and it is wonderful in our eyes ? 


before us he speake of himself as the 
last of the chain of messengers through 
whom God’s claims on Israel have 
been conveyed ; and he intimates that 
thiB last communication is the most 
complete and authentic of all, being 
brought by one who not only has a 
fixed message to deliver but is able 
from the intimacy in which he has 
lived with God to speak of Him 
fully and authentically. From this the 
hearers could with a little thought infer 
that he did claim to be the Messiah, 
although he did not put forward the 
claim in set terms. The act in the 
Temple had already practically ex¬ 
pressed the claim, and the parable 
repeats it. 

The question as to his authority 
is thus answered. The parable also 
conveys Jesus’ expectation that his 
claim would be repudiated and that he 
would not fare otherwise at the hands 
of his people than God's earlier mes¬ 
sengers had done. The expectations 
with which he came to Jerusalem have 


not been altered but rather confirmed 
by nearer acquaintance with the views 
which are held there. Although he is 
the Messiah, he is not now a triumph¬ 
ing Messiah. The parable passes here 
into prophecy. Jesus feels himself 
being driven away from helping Israel, 
and put outside the inheritance he came 
to claim for God. 

9. The prophetic strain is here con¬ 
tinued, though the end of the story is 
not to be interpreted. What Jesus ex¬ 
pected to take place as the consequences 
to the Jewish state of his rejection by its 
heads is not to be gathered from this 
passage but from others where his 
anticipations are stated more expli¬ 
citly. But that the present regime 
of Israel would be brought to an end is 
here distinctly foretold. Who were the 
“others ”? Compare the saying (Matt, 
xix. 27, 28) as to the twelve disciples 
sitting on twelve thrones judging the 
tribes of Israel. Israel is not there set 
aside, but passes under a new govern¬ 
ment. Did Jesus sometimes, when not 


1 The interpretation of the Kftpa\ai6w or Ketpa\i6w is merely conjectural and 
cannot be considered satisfactory. Baljon’s conjectural emendation, ‘ buffeted,’ 
does not make the treatment of the second messenger worse than that of the 
first, as the sense requires, and can scarcely be right. See Journal of Theological 
Studies, ii. 298 (Jan. 1901), where lnc<pa\iucrav is supposed to be a word coined 
by a translator who misread the Aramaio (lxx. kclkovi> : malefacere) as 

WK-IK. 


A 
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12 teat e^rfTovv ciutov KpaTtjaai, Kai etpo^tjOrjcrav tov ox^o v eyvuscrav 
yap oti 7 r/oof avrovf rtjv irapafioX'tjv ehrev. Kai a^eVre? avrov 
aTrtjXdo v. 


Should the JewB pay tribute? xii. 13-17. 

13 KaJ airoa-reWovaiv wpo? avrov nvas rwv QapicraliDV Kai rwv 

14 ’HpwSiavwv Iva avrov aypevcrwcriv Xoyw. Kai eXOovre 9 Xeyovaiv avrw, 
AiSdcTKaXe, olSafiev on aXrjQtjs el Kai ov /xeXei croi tt epi ovSevoi' 


thinking of the Messianic splendour of 
the future, anticipate the absorption of 
his nation in the Roman power? Cf. 
Matt. v. 24, Luke xiii. 4, 5, and the 
Apocalypses in the Gospels. It is 
quite on the lines of Jewish prophecy 
to predict that if the chosen nation 
does not give itself to carry out God’s 
plan, He will reject it from being His 
people. That another people will be 
put in their place is not, perhaps, 
to be found in the Old Testament 
prophecies. Paulinism attained to the 
idea of another Israel, the heirs of 
Abraham who were one with him in 
faith. 

10. These words applied originally 
(Psalm cxviii. 22, 23) to the wonderful 
recovery of Israel; the walls of Zion 
having been rebuilt, the Psalmist fore¬ 
tells another building in which Zion, 
lately ruined and destroyed, will yet 
be the centre and foundation of the true 
Kingdom of God on earth. The verse 
was a favourite of the Christians of 
the Apostolic Age, who applied it to 
their Master, rejected by the Jews 
but made the principal stone of a 
new building which these unbelievers 
had no power to injure (cf. Acts iv. 11, 
Ephes. ii. 20, 1 Pet. ii. 7). This new 
building of the Church lies outside of the 
eschatology of Jesus himself, where the 
prevailing expectation is that of his per¬ 
sonal and immediate return to set up the 
Kingdom ; and Jesus cannot have used 
these verses as he is here made to do. 
The parable, with its answer to the 
question about authority, is quite 
wound up in ver. 9, and the quo¬ 
tation adds a reflection as to the little 
authority Jesus enjoyed during his 
lifetime and his great authority aftcr- 

1 The two acts are connected together by the 
occurrence in ouch case of tho alliance of 
Pharisees and HerodianB in hostility to Jesus 
(compare iii. 6 with xii. 13). Wendt (Lekre Jesu, 
23 tqq. untranslated part) builds ou this cir- 


wards, which of course is highly 
appropriate in the Apostolic Age, but 
spoken by Jesus himself would not 
have been very intelligible. Luke has 
additional speculations drawn from 
passages in the prophets (Isa. viii. 14,15, 
Dan. ii. 34, 35, 44) as to the fate of 
those who oppose themselves to the 
stone. Matthew speaks of a ‘nation’ 
which is to supersede the Jewish one, 
referring, no doubt, to the spiritual 
Israel. 

12. We heard before this encounter 
(xi. 18) that the authorities were 
resolved to make away with Jesus, but 
were withheld by fear of the people 
from taking steps in that direction. 
Here we read that they are planning 
the arrest; the parable, being a de¬ 
claration of war against them on his 
part and a summons to the people to 
throw off their rule, necessarily made 
them more determined than before. 
But the same obstacle still presents 
itself. Their fear of the people was 
the reason why they went no further 
than “seeking” to arrest him, and 
did not in the meantime carry out their 
design. 

A very similar statement of plans 
formed against Jesus occurs in iii. 6, 
where it appears to stand too early. 

We now come to a set of encounters 
between Jesus and the Jewish parties 
very similar to that given by Mark in 
the second and third chapters (ii. 1 — 
iii. 6), and like that earlier set given 
by the three Synoptists with close 
verbal agreement, as if the collection 
had been early extant and familiar to 
them all. 1 The motive which led to 

cumstance tbo theory that ii. 1—iii. 6 is placed 
too early, mid belongs really to the prosont 
situation, The nso of tbo phrase 1 8on of 
Man' (ii. 10, 28) appears to him otherwise to 
bo too early. 
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And they sought to lay hold of him, and they feared the people; 12 
for they knew that he meant the parable to apply to them. 
And they left him and went away. 

[Matthew xxii. 15 - 22 ; Luke xx. 20 - 26 .] 

And they send to him some of the Pharisees and of the 13 
Herodians to catch him with a word. And they come and 14 
say to him, Master, we know that you are true aud that you 
do not care for any one; for you do not regard men’s outward 


the early collection of these stories is 
not hard to make out. They all deal 
with questions of great interest to the 
Christian society in its earliest stage; 
the relations of the Church to the 
Roman State (cf. Rom. xiii.), the 
nature of the future life (1 Cor. xv.), 
the fundamental law of Christianity 
(Rom. xiii. 8-10), and the difference 
between the Jewish and the Christian 
view of the Messiah (Rom. i. 3). 

The material thus provided is used 
by Mark with great skill. The en¬ 
counter with the Pharisees as to 
tribute carries on the discussion, al¬ 
ready begun in the official enquiry 
(xi. 28) as to the authority of Jesus and 
in the Parable of the Vineyard, of 
Jesus’ Messiahship. This piece is 
shown by its subject to belong to this 
point in the narrative. In the fourth 
discussion (ver. 35 sq .) Jesus reverts 
to the same theme. The discussion 
with the Sadducees and that with the 
lawyer nro not related to that theme, 
and might stand anywhere ; but Jesus 
is shown as getting the better of each 
of the Jewish parties in turn. 

13. Who is it that sends these 
Pharisees and Herodians to Jesus? 
In Matthew the Pharisees deliver this 
attack on their own motion, getting 
some of the Court-party to go with 
them. In Mark, Pharisees and Hero¬ 
dians seem to lie set in motion by 
some agency behind the parties which 
does not itself appear. Wo might 
thiuk of the priests and rulers, the 
dominant class, of xi. 18, who, unable 
in the meantime to proceed against 
Jesus openly, devise plans to under¬ 
mine his influence and choose suitable 
instruments to execute them. But 
the concocting of such a policy could 
scarcely have come to the knowledge 
of Jesus’ disciples. It is more natural 


to think that the latter put their own 
construction on what they themselves 
saw ; and on this occasion they saw 
that the first attack was not delivered 
by Jesus’ worst enemies, and judged 
that the real authors of it were in the 
background. 

The object of this flrBt attack is to 
make out the exact scope of Jesus’ 
Messiahship, and the emissaries belong 
to two parties which looked on such a 
question from opposite points of view. 
The Pharisees were puro theocrats 
who desired that God alone should rule 
over the Jewish people, and who ought 
naturally to have sympathized with 
any one seeking to bring about the 
rule of God. If they objected to 
Jesus’ movement on principle it must 
have been because he was setting up 
new laws, or because a Messiah would 
supersede the Law, for which they were 
zealous (cf. Philipp, iii. 5-10). The 
Herodians, upholders of the native 
monarchy, were averse to any political 
disturbance which might complicate 
the relations between the Roman gov¬ 
ernor and that monarchy, and could 
not desire any Messiali to succeed. 

What is the practical meaning of 
Jesus’ Messiahship? The people hail 
him as the Son of David, and speak 
of the Kingdom of Father David 
which is coming again. That means 
that the Jews are to be supreme once 
more, as they were in the time of 
David, over the surrounding nations; 
there is to be an end of their long 
subjection, and they are to have their 
own king in their own land. Does 
Jesus share these anticipations? He 
has said nothing to show that lie does. 
If his parable is any indication, his 
Messiahship is a religious rather than 
a political one—that of a teacher 
claiming to come from God, not a 
liberator. Is he a liberator at all 
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ov yap /3XeVetf tif TrpocrwTrov avQpdnrwv, ciXX’ €ir’ aXtiOela? Ttjv 
6&ov tou deou SiSd<TKeis' e^euTiv k?iv<tov K alcrapi Sovvai r] ov ; 

15 Swpev rj prj SwpeV, 6 <Se eiSwi avrwv rrjv vTTOKpta-iv dhrev avTOis, 

16 T/ p.e 7 reipafere; (pepere p.01 &r)vdpiov wa iSw. 01 Se t/veyKav. 
Ka'i Xeyet aurocs, TtVoy 17 eiKwv avrrj Kai rj eiriypafpri ; oi 

17 Se ehrav avTW, Kaiera/oof. 6 Se ’Irjcrovi eforev , 1 Ta Kalcrapo f 
aaroSoTe KaiVapt Ka'i to. tov Qeov tw Oew. Ka'i e£eQavp.a£ov 
eir’ avTco. 


Second encounter; the Resurrection, xii. 18-27. 

18 Kat epyovrai XaSSovKaioi irpo? avrov, o 1 tiv€<} \eyovtriv dvao-Tacriv 

19 prj eivat, Kai eTrtjpwrwv avrov Xeyo^re?, AiSda-KaXe, Ma»^{ eypaxfsev 
r/fitv OTi eav tivo 9 dSe\<pos cnroOdvfl Kai KaTaXlirfl yvvaiKa Kai p'q 
d<pfl t€kvov , ij/a \dj3p 6 ciSe\<p6? avTov t*]v yvvaiKa Kai e^avaa-njcru 

20 cnrepfia tw aSe\<pw avTov. e7rra aSe\<poi qaav’ Kai 6 TTpwro 9 


then ? If he is not, then the people’s 
enthusiasm for him is misplaced, and 
they can be told that. If he is, then 
the Roman governor can be told, and 
will doubtless make short work with 
him. Whatever side he takes on such 
a question, his word will compromise 
him ; they will ‘snare’ him with it. 

14. The question by which the colour 
of his Messiahship is to be tested is not 
brought out too plumply. The emis¬ 
saries give themselves the air of serious 
enquirers, address Jesus as a teacher, 
and have much to say about truth and 
honesty, things they are so fond of and 
are so glad to see in him. He is a true 
teacher, they declare, and cares for 
nothing but his message. They have 
heard something of his doctrine and 
cannot but approve of it, and they are 
glad also to see how fearless he is 
with it ; whoever is offended, he 
teaches the way of God, the way in 
which God commands His people to 
walk, as it really is. They thus 
express approval of all his proceedings 
since he arrived in Jerusalem ; they 
have no fault to find with him, and as 
he is so straightforward and uncompro¬ 
mising, no doubt lie will answer at once 
a question they have to lay before him; 
he will not be like other teachers from 
whom it is difficult to get a plain answer 


to a question, but will tell them at once 
if it is lawful to pay tribute to Ciesar. 
The Law says a great deal about the 
dues the Israelite has to pay to God, 
but nothing about any tribute to the 
Emperor. Can it be right to pay an 
impost which is a sign of the degrada¬ 
tion of Israel from his true place as 
ruler of the nations to a position of 
subjection? He will no doubt tell 
them at once ; shall we pay or not 
pay ? The impost spoken of was a 
Judsean tax ; it w T as not paid in Galilee, 
which was under a native ruler. The 
question therefore w r as one which Jesus 
had not yet required to deal with. 
Judas the Gaulonite (Jos. Antiq. xviii. 
1) declared that the tax when introduced 
by Cyrenius the governor (Luke ii. 2), 
was nothing but an introduction of 
slavery, and urged resistance to it. 

15. Jesus sees at once that these are 
not true enquirers and that there is 
craft ill their smooth words. They are 
tempting him, he says, not only trying 
to get from him a declaration on a sub¬ 
ject which he has never had to deal 
with, but trying to lead him astray into 
a false position. He is to be made to 
define his attitude towards the Roman 
government, a thing which he never 
thought of doing. Nor will he be drawn 
now iuto any political declaration ; it 


1 Add ailroii. 
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appearance but teach the way of God according to truth. Is 
it lawful to give tribute to Caesar or not; shall we pay or 
shall we not pay? But he knew the part they were playing 15 
and said to them, Why do you thus tempt me ? Bring me a 
shilling to look at. And they brought him one. And he says 16 
to them, Whose effigy and inscription is this ? And they said 
to him, Caesar’s. And Jesus said, Pay Caesar what belongs to 17 
Caesar, and God what belongs to God. And they wondered 
at him greatly. 


[Matthew xxii. 23 - 33 ; Luke xx. 27 - 38 .] 


And there come to him Sadducees—they are the people who 18 
say that there is no such thing as a resurrection—and they 
questioned him to this effect, Master, Moses gave us a law, 19 
that if a man’s brother die and leave a wife behind him but 
no child,—that his brother should take his wife and raise 
up offspring to his brother. There were seven brothers; and 20 
the first took a wife and died without leaving any offspring. 


would be wrong for him to be entangled 
in politics. He is not sent to adjust the 
relations between the Jews and the 
Romans, but to point out to the Jews 
the way in which God and their own 
history call them to go. The question 
is about the payment of certain moneys 
to the Emperor, and when the money is 
brought which is in debate it proves to 
be the Emperor’s money; it has his 
effigy and inscription on it. If the 
money he claims is not to be paid him, 
then the Jews ought not to use his 
money at all. The fact that they nse it 
shows them to be living in his realm 
and under his protection, and common 
honesty declares that they ought to pay 
the price of these benefits. No doubt, 
then, they must pay the Imperial taxes, 
even though they are not mentioned in 
the Law. (For a later view of the Eni- 
eror's money see Rev. xiii. 17). Thus 
esus gets the better of these ques¬ 
tioners ; thej' cannot lay hold of his 
answer in any way, nor do anything 
but wonder at him. 

18. While the wonder is still fresh 
that so insidious a question as that 
about the tribute should be answered 
so readily and yet so wisely and so 


satisfactorily, anoLher group of ques¬ 
tioners appears. The Sadducees come 
of their own motion, and with a less 
dangerous question. There is nothing 
political in what they bring forward ; 
they ask Jesus about a matter on which 
the Pharisees and they had differed 
from each other for a eentury. The 
Sadduceun party was largely drawn 
from old priestly houses, in which it 
was natural to be conservative, and 
they had not advanced with the times 
when the new beliefs about a future 
life and the existence of angels and 
spirits were added to the old stock of 
Jewish doctrines in the period after the 
rise of the Maccabees. Ever since that 
period this debate had goue on in Jewish 
thought, 1 and here Jesus is invited by 
the aristocrats, who were so little carried 
away by any enthusiasm, to take a part 
in it. It iB propounded to him in a 
somewhat absurd form. Thu belief in 
a future life does not admit of being 
drawn out into detail; every attempt 
to do so is dangerous to the belief itself ; 
a fact which its assailants have always 
understood and which its defenders 
often forget. These Sadducees, then, 
bring forward a problem about tbo 
resurrection which no doubt had often 


1 Soe the Book of Enoch; aoe also the article on ".Eschatology" in Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 
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21 eXaftev ywabca, kgu airoOvrjo'Kurv ovk cupyjicev <nrepp.a. /cat 6 Sevrepos 
eXafiev avTtji/, /cat aireQavev fit) KaTaXnrwv cnreppa, /cat 6 Tplroi 

22 oMravTWf' /cat oi ewTa ovk a<f>rjKav aireppa. eayaTOv irdvrcov /cat 

23 /j yvvr) cnreQavev. ev Tfl dvao-rdcrei otolv dratrrtocrtt', 1 rtVo? avTurv 

24 etTTai yvvr ); oi yap ki ttu eixov avT^v yvvatKa. €(/>rj avTois 6 
’Iqcrovs, Ov Std tovto 7rXai/acr0e fir/ e/dore? Tay ypa<pas prj 8 k 

25 Trjv Svvapuv tov 6eov ; OTav yap e/c veKpurv avaaTwcnv, o£/re 
yapovciv ovt€ yapl^ovTat, aXX’ eicr'iv to? ayyeXot 2 ep to/V oupavois. 

26 7 rept tie Ttot' vtKpvrv art eyeipovrai, ovk aveyvwre kv -777 filftXw 

Mo/t/treto? e 7 Tt rod / 3 citov 7 rto? ciirev ai/Tur 6 Oeo? Xeywv, 

’E-yu 6 0t&s ’Appaajj, Kal Oco; Trad* kclI Ocbs Tqku>P ; 

27 od/c e&Tiv Oeos veKpwv dXXa £u)i'TU)v- ttoXv TrXavacrOe. 


done duty before, and would often be 
produced again. In a law of Moses 
which they quote (Deut. xxv. 5) the 
legislator appears to take no account of 
the resurrection ; if he had had any 
such consideration before his mind, 
must he not have made a different pro¬ 
vision ? Addressing Jesus with all re¬ 
spect, then, as a teacher to whom such 
difficulties might properly be brought 
for solution, these representatives of 
conservative views, both in doctrine 
and in affairs of state, bring forward 
their puzzle. 

20. The case stated need not be 
thought to have actually occurred. 
Though Deuteronomy prescribes levir- 
ate marriage (xxv. 5, 6), the later legis¬ 
lation of the Priestly Code forbids it 
(Levit, xviii. 16, xx. 21), and we cannot 
suppose the practice to have been in 
force in Christ’s day. Mark does not 
say as Matthew does that the case had 
actually occurred in the knowledge of 
the speakers {“ with us”), but only sets 
it up in imagination. It is a puzzle, 
then, on the working out of a certain 
law in the Pentateuch, and the diffi¬ 
culty is academic rather than real. 1 
Does not Moses deny the future life 
when he sets up such an ordinance? that 
is the point. The doctrine was held 
among the Jews in a very materialistic 

1 See an article on “ Mourning and the cultus 
of the dead in Israel," by Dr. J. C. Mntthcs, in 
the Thtologiach Tijtlschrift , May, 1900. 

2 4 ia tovto refers in N.T. usage to what pre¬ 
cedes, unless where the reason it alleges fol¬ 
lows at once with St. or iVa. The /itj eiSows 


way, as if the life to come were a time 
of pleasures and enjoyments beyond the 
measure of the present life. (See Enoch 
lxii. 14, etc.). With such a view of 
the future life the institution of lcvirate 
marriage was certainly not consistent. 
But the difficulty is one which meets us 
still. Which of the many relationships 
we have occupied in this life are we to 
occupy permanently in the life to come? 
Especially where any one has married 
more than once does the puzzle forcibly 
present itself. And the natural man 
judges that if there are such difficulties 
connected with the future life, then 
that life is an absurd thing and need 
not be seriously thought of. But when 
such questions are raised there is 
another way of dealing with them. 

24. Where such monstrous and irre¬ 
ligious speculations are entertained 
about the life to come it shows that the 
whole subject is entirely misconceived.- 
If the future life is looked at religiously, 
theniinddwellingon it asuthiug decreed 
by God and a signal manifestation of the 
divine power, then no such absurdities 
come into view. It is only a carnal 
and mechanical way of thinking that 
stumbles on these, and shows itself 
thereby incompetent to deal with the 
matter at all. To one in such a posi¬ 
tion the testimony of Scripture to the 

which here follows is not grammatically equi¬ 
valent to on ovk oI$are, and must be taken, 
against tho English official versions, to intro¬ 
duce not the main reason pointed at in $ia tovto 
but a concomitant circumstance. Cf, WM., 

p. 201. 


1 Omit 8t ay dvaarOjaiv, 


2 oi dyye\ot. 
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And the second took her and died without leaving offspring, 21 
and the third in the same way; and none of the seven left 22 
any offspring. Last of all the woman also died. In the resur- 23 
rection, when people rise again, 1 of which of them will she be the 
wife ? for she was wife to all the seven. Jesus said to them, 24 
Does not this shew you to be in error and not to know the 
Scriptures nor the power of God? For when people rise from 25 
the dead, they neither marry nor are given in marriage but 
are like angels 2 in heaven. But as for the fact that the dead 26 
are raised, have you not read in the book of Moses, in the 
passage on the Bush, how God said to him, 

I am the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God 
of Jacob? 

He is not the God of dead persons but of living. You are 27 
greatly in error. 


resurrection (an example of which fol¬ 
lows directly) is unheard and the power 
of God, so signally to be shown forth, 
unapprehended. 

Jesus accordingly takes his stand on 
the side of the Pharisees against the 
Sadducees on this question on which 
the two parties were at issue. His 
belief in the resurrection, however, was 
not held as a dogma, but was a matter of 
personal conviction. He was persuaded 
that by God’s power he would himself 
return from the grave if he should die 
(viii. 31, 38, etc.). Yet this conviction 
cannot have been unconnected in his 
inind with the general doctrine of re¬ 
surrection, to which he here testifies 
his strong adhesion. Scripture declares 
the resurrection, he holds, and God is 
able to accomplish what is apparently 
so impossible (cf. on this point Rom. 
iv. 17-25, 1 Cor. xv. 35-50). 

/ As for the nature of the life after the 
I resurrection, it iB not to be conceived, 
j after the manner of the Sadducees and 
Pharisees, as a mere reproduction of 
this life, in which the same pleasures 
will be taken up again. Jesus himself, 
it is true, often speaks of the joys of 
the future under material figures. He 
speaks of sitting down to table in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, of drinking wine 
there, of thrones to be occupied and 
robes to be worn. (Matth. xix. 27-30, 


xvi. 27; Mark xiv. 25). It would be 
impossible to speak of the happiness 
and triumph of the future life at all 
without employing figures drawn from 
this life which we know, and he who 
understands best Jesus’ way of think¬ 
ing will not interpret these expressions 
most literally. In the present passage 
the life of the future is entirely spiritual. 
Those who share it are like the angels 
(whose existence, the Sadducees denied, 
Acts xxiii. 8), without any family ties,' 
absorbed in the service they do for God, 
and not distracted from it by any: 
private cares. If the future is filled 
with the thought of God there will be 
no place in it for the thought of mean 
and petty entanglements. See the fine 
development of the theme in Luke 
xx. 36. 

26. A proof from Scripture follows 
of the doctrine the Sadducees deny. 
The import of this proof lias been taken 
to be that though Moses instituted 
levirate marriage, yet Moses himself is 
shown by the passage quoted to have 
been a believer in the resurrection, so 
that tlie two cannot be inconsistent 
with each other. All that is contended 
for is probably that the doctrine of 
resurrection is to be found in sacred 
Scripture. In the pusaage of the Bush, 
Exodus iii. (thus references were made 
when the text was not divided into 


1 Omit this clause. 


2 the angclB. 
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Third encounter; the chief commandment, xii. 28-34. 


28 Kai irpocreXdwv els t u>v ypamia-rewv cucoucras avTwv cruv^TOvvToyv, 
eiSoos on Ka\a S? cnreicplOt] avrots, ewqpwTritTev qvtov, Ilota ecrrlu 

29 evToXlj Trpii Trj ttclvtoov', anreKplOt] 6 Ir/crous oti UpwTq €<ttIv, 


30 "Axout, Ttrpa^X, Kvpios 6 0tbs T||i.uv Kvpios «ls fa-rCv, 1 Kal &-yair^<r«is 

Kvpiov *rbv 0c<$v <rou BXtjs Tfis KapBCas <rov Kal BXtjs rfjs 
4/vx<is o"ou *al UXijs rfjs Siavolas iron Kal 6Xqs Tfjs la’X'uos o’*™. 


3 1 Seurepa avrrj, 

’A-Yair-rjo-tts Tbv irXqo-Cov <rou <1$ crtaur<5v. 


chapters and verses; cf. Rom. xi. 2 
“in Elijah”), God himself speaking 
from the burning bush identified Himself 
with the forefathers of Israel, and called 
Himself the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. But He would not identify 
himself with persons who were dead. 
The “living and true God,” as the 
Jews felt Jehovah to be, compared with 
the gods of the Gentiles, was not 
a King of the dead, like Pluto of the 
Greeks or Yaina of the Hindus, but a 
God of the living. Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, then, were living when these 
words were spoken. Though their 
descendants knew them to be dead and 
buried, God must have been keeping 
them alive for the hour when they 
should rise again and enter on the 
resurrection life. The passage throws 
much light on the views Jesus held as 
to the state of the believer in God after 
death, and consequently on the prospect 
to which he himself looked forward if 
death should overtake him. In form 
the argument is an example of the 
Rabbinical method of “search” which 
found in Scripture meanings of which 
the writer had never dreamed. But in 
substance the words are a notable 
example of that faith in God by which 
Jesus removed mountains from his 
path. The Jewish religion was one 
from which the belief in a future life 
was conspicuously absent; only in the 
later books of the Old Testament does 
the great hope appear, nourishing itself 
on the conviction that those who belong 
to God cannot be separated from Him 
even by death, but that He will over¬ 
come the seeming impossibility and 
cause them to live again. That most 
spiritual conviction Jesus held un¬ 


shaken for his own case; here he 
makes it embrace the patriarchs also. 
Most sure is he that the Sadducees 
are quite wrong about the life to 
come. 

28. The encounter with the Scribe is 
found in Luke in a different and a 
better connection (x. 25 sqq.), where the 
story of the good Samaritan is appended 
to it. Luke winds up this set of dis¬ 
cussions at Jerusalem (xx. 39, 40) by 
saying that some Scribes, after the 
discomfiture of the Pharisees and Sad¬ 
ducees, declared that Jesus had said 
well, because they had nothing to reply 
This is evidently the original tradition. 
Mark takes these words, “ thou hast 
said well,” and puts them in the speech 
of the one lawyer or scribe whom he 
here introduces with the story of Luke 
x. He thus gets a third encounter 
here, and not an unfriendly one. 

In Matthew this questioner is put 
forward by the Pharisees, who thus re¬ 
turn to the attack ; the question, though 
in itself iunocent, is said to be a tempta¬ 
tion ; the inquirer is insincere. In Mark, 
on the contrary, the questioner comes 
forward of his own motion ; he has 
listened with admiration to Jesus’reply 
to the Sadducees, with which he is in full 
agreement, and the question he puts is 
one which can be answered without any 
danger. 

Froni various passages in the Gospels 
we infer that the question was not an 
uncommon one. In Mt. xxiii. 23 wc 
read of the “weightier” matters of 
the law, and in Mt. v. 19 of the “least” 
commandments; and the distinctions 
drawn by Jesus were drawn by other 
Rabbis also. Hillel said to a Gentile, 


Deut. vi. 4, 5. 
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[Matthew xxii. 34 - 40 ; Luke xx. 39 , 40 .] 

And one of the Scribes came up to him who had heard this 28 
discussion and seen that he gave a good answer to the Sad- 
ducees, and asked him, What commandment is the first of all ? 
Jesus answered, The first is, 29 

Hear, Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord ; and thou shalt 30 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with thy 
whole soul and with thy whole mind and with thy whole 
strength. 

The second is this, 31 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 


The sum of the Law is this : what thou 
hatest to have done to thee, that do not 
thou to thy neighbour. This question 
taken strictly (iroi'a, not rls) asks Jesus 
not to quote a particular precept, but 
to describe the nature of the com¬ 
mandment which is to be thought most 
important; as we should say, In what 
direction are we to look for the first 
commandment? Now, theoretically the 
precepts of a law which is regarded as 
directly inspired by God are all equally 
important and authoritative ; he who 
breaks the least of them breaks all 
(Mt. v. 19 ; cf. James ii. 10, Gal. v. 3). 
To the Jews of the Talmud all the 
precepts of the law and the tradition 
were of equal force. But this theory 
could never be carried out; even where 
the strictest view of inspiration is 
held, the tastes and inclinations of 
men assert themselves. One part of 
Scripture is prized more highly than 
another ; one commandment is selected 
as the lending one, in the light of which 
the others are to be interpreted. By 
the choice they make of the most im¬ 
portant commandment men reveal their 
religious affinities and tendencies. This 
scribe’s question, therefore, was not 
malevolent, unless it was meant to 
niake Jesus repeat his attack on the 
tradition (vii. 1-13), which he was not 
called to do ; it coidd be answered quite 
freely. 

29. Jesus answers by repeating the 
beginning of the Sh’nia, or the Con¬ 
fession of the Jewish religion, 1 which 

1 Tho complete Sh’mft consists of tlio passages 
Dent. vi. 4-9, xi. 1:1-21, Numb. xv. 37-41, iu 
which thesole deity of Jehovah is enforced, and 
the duty insisted on of yielding to Him ontire 


was recited twice every day by every 
pious Jew, and formed a part of every 
act of synagogue worship. It would 
not occur to Jesus to place in the fore¬ 
ground any commandment of a ritual 
nature ; here as elsewhere he goes back 
to what is simplest, most universal, 
most undisputed. The commandment 
he specifies could not be compared with 
any other. It comprises all the others, 
and, in fact, supersedes all the others. 
What the unity of God implied to Jesus 
we learn from such texts as Matth. vi. 
24, 33. Where there is full devotion 
to God of all the powers, the feelings, 
the intellect, the will (the heart is, in 
Jewish thought, the seat of the intel¬ 
lect ; the soul, of the desires and affec¬ 
tions), no commandment at all is ealled 
for ; the whole Law is fulfilled in love. 
Thus religion, instead of being, as it 
was to the Jews, the punctual observ¬ 
ance of a multitude of precepts, comes 
to be a matter of the heart. All 
depends on having the heart pure, the 
fountain unpolluted, the tree good, the 
eye single. 

31. Jesus is not asked us to the second 
commandment, hut he gives it also. The 
first standing alone does not content 
him. Devotion to God most High is 
the root of the matter. But there is a 
devotion to God which leads to ritualism 
and priestcraft, also a devotion which 
leads to mysticism and withdrawal from 
the world. With Jesus it is never for¬ 
gotten that man belongs to his fellow- 
men as well as to God : to his brothers, 

dovotion, The words quoted above aro those 
of Dout. vl. 4, 5. See Schtlrer J. P. under Sh'ma, 
II. il. 83. 
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32 fxelfav tovto) v ak\q evToXr) ovk eaTiv. kgli ehrev avTw 6 ypap.- 
paTevg, KaXw?, (StcJaovcaXe, eir ciXqOelag ehreg oti elg early ica'i ovk 

33 e<TTiv aXXo? ir\t]v avTov ' <cal to aycnrav avTov eff oXqg Trjg KapSlag 
KCU e£ o\qg Ttjg avvkaewg /cal e£ oXijy Trjg icx^og, /cal to ayairay 
tov ir\t)atov toy kavTov TrepifTTOTepov eor/y iravrorv to v oXo/cairto- 

34 paTwv /cal 1 Ovo-itov. Kai 6 ’lycrovg, tScov avTov on vovvex^g onreKptOq, 
efarev avTco, Ov paKpav el airo Trjg fiaTiXelag tov deov. /cat ooifly 
ovketi er 6 \p.a avTov k’TrepurrrjO’ai. 


The Son of David, xii. 35 - 37 . 

35 Kai airoKpiOelg 6 Iqaovg eXeyey SiSaaKwv ev Too tep<p, Ilaiy 

36 Xeyovtnv ol ypap.p.aTeig oti 6 X/Otcrroy viog A aveiS etrrtv ; avTog 


AavetS enrey ev too 7rvevpaTi too 

ETttcv o Kijpios t <3 Kvptu jiov, 

Ka0ov ck St^Luv fiov las &v 0u tovs 

because of the God who is Father of all 
alike. Thus to the commandment of 
love to God is joined that of love to 
men, a distinctive note of our Lord’s 
teaching; it is the conjunction of the 
two texts that is the peculiarity of his 
answer in this case. The commandment 
quoted from Levit. xix. 18 was very 
familiar to the Jews at this time. It is 
true that the words “ and hate thine 
enemy ” were sometimes added to it. 
The parable of the Good Samaritan, 
added by Luke to the story of the 
scribe’s question (x. 29-37) show's that 
Christianity interprets the word ‘neigh¬ 
bour’ more generously; and Matth. 
v. 43-48 carries that teaching even 
further. But the Golden Buie was well 
known in Palestine before Christ; 
Hillel, speaking to Gentiles, declared 
it to be the sum of the Law (Matth. 
vii. 12, xxii. 40). With Jesus love to 
one’s neighbour is elevated to an en¬ 
thusiasm for doing good and bringing 
help at every opportunity. 

These tw r o commandments, then, are 
the most important. No others can 
compete with them; and it follows 
that the whole of Scripture is to be 
read in the light of them and interpreted 
in accordance with them. 

32. In Matthew the story ends with 
Jesus’ reply to the lawyer’s question. 


aytw, 

f\ 0 pOVS (TOV VTTOKCLTOJ" TUV IToSaiV TOV. 

In Luke it goes on to the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. The speech of the 
lawyer, which is peculiar to Mark, is a 
piece of early apologetic, such as must 
often have been heard when Christians 
entered into discussion with Gentiles 
and sought to recommend the faith to 
them. Old Testament texts placing 
justice and charity above sacrifice (1 Sam. 
xv. 22, Micah vi. 6 sqq., etc.) here 
find an echo; Christianity is vindicated 
against the charge that it has no sacri¬ 
fices, since ithasofferingssomuchbetter: 
and its principle is shown to be one with 
which all must sympathize who care for 
God or man. One who feels enthusiasm 
for this principle is declared by Jesus to 
have the root of the matter in him ; he 
is not far from the Kingdom of God. 
Compare Introduction, p. 15 sq., and see 
the early Apologies. At the same time 
it is to be recognized that the teaching is 
that of Jesus himself, and that the touch 
of impatience with the sacrifices would 
be by no means strange in him. 

No one ventured, etc. In the position 
given to these words no two of the 
synoptists agree. They are evidently 
meant to sum up the result of a set 
of hostile encounters. In Luke they 
do this (xx. 40), coming after two 
encounters only, those with the Phari¬ 
sees and with the Sadducees. In Mark 


2 Add tuv. 


2 Or viroirbSiov. 
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There ia no other commandment greater than these. And the 32 
Scribe said to him, Excellently, Master; most truly do you 33 
say that He is one and there is no other but Him. And to 
love Him with the whole heart and the whole understanding 
and the whole strength and to love one’s neighbour as oneself, 
is far more than all the whole burnt offerings and sacrifices. 
And Jesus seeing that he answered intelligently said to him, 34 
You are not far from the Kingdom of God. And no one 
ventured any longer to question him. 


[Matthew xxii. 41 - 46 ; Luke xx. 41 - 44 .] 

And Jesus took the word and said as he was teaching in 35 
the Temple, How is it that the Scribes say that the Christ is 
David’s son ? David himself said in the Holy Spirit, 36 

The Lord said to my Lord, 

Sit thou on my right hand, till I put thy enemies under thy feet. 1 


the words come after three encounters, 
that with the lawyer being thus treated 
as hostile, which in itself it is not. In 
Matthew (xxii. 46) the words sum up 
the result of four encounters ; that with 
the lawyer is expressly described as a 
temptation (ver. 34, 35). The tendency 
is to make the set of interviews longer 
and more hostile, and Luke is in this 
point nearer the earliest tradition than 
Mark. 

35. We now come to a piece of the 
public teaching of Jesus at this time. 
(In Matthew this is different; the fol¬ 
lowing address is spoken to the Phari¬ 
sees). The scene is stated afresh ; this 
piece is not originally continuous with 
t he preceding section. Hut the subject 
is the same as that in the interview 
aboutthe tribute-money; ithad also been 
alluded to in the parable of the Vine¬ 
yard. It is the question of the Messiah - 
ehlp which is thus brought before the 
people. But as always, that subject 
is not treated openly but in a kind of 
parable, the inference from which ia 
left to be gathered by the hearers for 
themselves, and which is variously 
interpreted to this day. 

^The Scribes, he says plainly to his 
audience in the Temple, tne theologians 
who spend their lives in the study of 


Scripture and are accepted by the 
people as religious guides, arc wrong 
about the Messiah. They declare the 
Messiah, who is the hope of Israel, to 
be David’s son (for illustrations of this 
see notes on x. 47 ; Matth. ii. 4 ; the 
genealogies; John vii. 42 (but cf. John 
vii. 27); Rom. i. 3), and all their views 
of the Messiah’s functions and char¬ 
acter are based on this assumption. He 
is to be born of David’s race, in David’s 
city, and is to be what David was, 
a successful warrior, who will vindi¬ 
cate the freedom and supremacy of 
Israel, and will be the head of an 
earthly court. 

But David himself took auother view 
of this subject. In the 110th Psalm, 
which he wrote under inspiration, with 
foresight of things to come, David 
sketches a very different Messiah. 
Jesus takes it for granted that this 
Psalm is Messianic, as all the New 
Testament writers do, no doubt follow¬ 
ing his lead ; and if David is speaking 
of the Messiah in this Psalm, then the 
Messiah is not a mere copy of him¬ 
self, but a figure of a different order. 
David represents the Messiah, his 
Lord, as having been invited by the 
Almighty, the Loud, to sit on His 
right hand in glory and security while 
his wars are fought for him by other 


1 Or, make thy enemies the footstool of thy feet. 
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37 avroi AaveiS Aeyei avrov K vpiov, Kai ttoBcv avrov eariv vioi ; 
Kai 6 xo\uf oxAo? ?/Kovev avrov ySewf. 

Jesus denounces the Scribes, xii. 38-40. 

38 Kai ev Tfl StSaxj] avrov eXeyev, BAcVeTe airo rwv ypap.p.arewv 
rwv GeXovrwv ev crroXat 9 7 repiirarelv Kai a<nracrp.ovs ev ra<? ay opatf 

39 Kai irpwroKaBeSplas ev rate crvvaywyaf? Kai tt pwroKXiaias ev roi<s 

40 SeiTTvoi? oi KareaOovre? ras oiKta 9 rwv y*ipwv Kai 7 rpoipaaei paKpd 
irpoa-evyofxevoi, ovroi Xyjfx^J/ovrai irepura-orepov Kplp.a. 


The Widow’s Mite, xii. 41-44. 


41 Kai Kadtcrag Karevavrt rov ya^o<j>vXaKiov eBewpei irw<s 6 oyXo<s 
j 3 aXXei xuXkov «y to ya£o<f>vXaKiov’ Kai xoAAoi 7rAomr<of eftaXXov 


hands and his enemies reduced without 
any exertion on his part to entire sub¬ 
mission. David then regards the 
Messiah as a Being not like himself, 
but greater than himself, not as one 
called to fight, but as one to be fought 
for. In the Psalm David’s Lord is a 
priestly figure, and enjoys a higher 
dignity than that of the secular king. 

The inference is that it is a very in¬ 
adequate view of the Messiah to say 
that he is the Son of David, and there¬ 
fore that one who has very little of the 
outward appearance of a Son of David 
may yet be the Messiah. It is not his 
birth, or the vigour of his arm, or his 
outward splendour, that mark him out 
as Messiah, but the divine call ad¬ 
dressed to him to be near God. In the 
Epistle of Barnabas (xii. 10), this verse 
of the 110th Psalm is used to prove that 
the Messiah was not lineally descended 
from David, since David does not call 
Him his son. 1 Many critics consider that 
the verse is used by Jesus in our pas¬ 
sage in the same way, his argument 
being that he might be Messiah thongh 
he was not descended from David at 
all. But this is to overload the argu¬ 
ment, the obvious point of which is 
that on the authority of David himself 
a higher and more spiritual view of the 
Messiah must be substituted for the 
cur rent one. To his own lineal descent 
Jesus docs not refer. 

It may be noticed that all the pas¬ 


sages which speak of the risen Christ 
as seated at the right hand of God, are 
undoubtedly founded on this one (Acts 
ii. 34, v. 3R vii. 55, Rom. viii. 34, 1 Cor. 
xv. 24.<)<7., etc.). Jesus himself, how¬ 
ever, was not speaking of the risen 
Christ, and the working out of the 
picture suggested by the quotation is 
not his work but that of his followers. 

37 b. Jesus’ preaching produced the 
same effect at Jerusalem as in Galilee 
(i. 22). It was the men of position, the 
officials of the existing system, who were 
suspicious and hostile. They could not 
but see that if his ideas prevailed they 
and their works must soou appear super¬ 
fluous. To the common people, who 
want religion itself and are less 
attached to any system, it was a sur¬ 
prise in Jerusalem as in Galilee to hear 
from such a commanding voice that the 
service of God was so simple and so 
well within their reach. AY hat Mark 
tells us of the teaching in the Temple 
is all controversial, and belongs to the 
working out of the story he relates ; 
the general phrases, “ as lie was teach¬ 
ing in the Temple,” “ in the course of 
his teaching,” suggest that there was 
much more of it. 

38. This short warning against the 
Scribes, addressed in Mark and Luke to 
the multitude, is expanded by Matthew 
into a long speech, the beginning of 
which is addressed to the disciples, 


1 The Didache Hccms to share that view, using the expression, “ Hosanna to the God of 
David" (chap, x.). 
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David himself calls him Lord, and how does he come to be his 37 
son ? And the common people listened to him with delight. 

[Matthew xxiii.; Luke xx. 45 - 47 , xi. 37 - 54 .] 

And he said in the course of his teaching, Beware of the 38 
Scribes; what they care for is to walk in long robes, and to 
be saluted in the markets, and to have the first seats in the 39 
synagogues and the first places at banquets. They devour 40 
widows’ houses and make long prayers for a pretence! Their 
condemnation will be all the greater. 

[Luke xxi. 1 - 4 .] 

And he sat down facing the treasury and watched the people 41 
putting their pence in the treasury; and many who were rich 


while from ver. 13 onwards Jesus turns 
to the Scribes and Pharisees and de¬ 
nounces them directly in a number of 
separate ‘woes.’ The scribes spoken 
of in our text, in a style never applied 
to the country scribes of Galilee, ap¬ 
pear to have been a special set of people 
who flourished at Jerusalem. Not all 
the scribes at Jerusalem were like those 
attacked here. The scribe who asked 
about the first commandment attracted 
the sympathy of Jesus, But there was 
a class of scribes there against whom 
his indignation was kindled by what he 
witnessed of their arrogance, and by 
compassion for their victims. Their 
vain assumptions appear in their dress. 
The long robe or talar was the dress 
worn by kings, priests, and persons of 
rank, and indicated that the wearer did 
not work witli his hands. (In the par¬ 
able of the Prodigal Son the best robe 
is brought out from the press to be 
worn at a special festive occasion). 
The scribes were not properly entitled 
to wear it, as they were not public 
functionaries (those excepted who had 
seats in theSanhedrin), and most of them 
belonged by birth to the class of trades¬ 
men. They affect, therefore, by wear¬ 
ing this dress a rank and sacredness to 
which they are not entitled. The same 
ambition is apparent in all their de¬ 
meanour ; like all ambitious persons 
who occupy a doubtful social position, 
they grasp eagerly at little distinctions. 
They love to he publicly saluted with 
titles of honour, to be called “ Rabbi,” 


“Father,” “Master” (in Matth, xxiii. 
7-12, the titles are given and the 
Christian view of each of them). They 
push themselves forwards among the 
magnates in synagogue and banquet- 
hall, risking humiliation thereby to 
which the Christian is forbidden to ex¬ 
pose himself (Luke xiv. 7-14). Nor did 
they escape the temptations which 
wait for every set of religious profes¬ 
sionals, from the fact that the weaker 
and the unprotected members of 
society are apt to lean upon them. 
That influence is easily abused, and this 
was to be seen in Jerusalem. Widows 
were known there, it appears, who bad 
been reduced from comfort to beggary 
by giving up their means to religious 
uses at the suggestion of scribes (it is 
not necessary to read into the charge 
that these scribes appropriated the sub¬ 
stance of the widows to themselves). 
Those who were responsible for such 
calamities justly drew suspicion on the 
religion they practised so devotedly; 
their prayers were not sincere, they 
were thinking while they prayed, not 
of the need of God’s help, but of some 
object of their own. This class of 
scribes will meet with special condem¬ 
nation and punishment when the day of 
reckoning comes, that day on which the 
evil-minded tenants of God’s vineyard 
will meet with their deserts (ver. 9). 

41. The foregoing section spoke of 
widows who had suffered from the pre¬ 
vailing religious Bysteni. Here w r e have 
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42 7 ToXXd‘ Kd'i eXdoutra pta XVP a Trrwxh eftaXev Xctto. Suo, o e<TTtv 

43 KoSpdvTT)$. /cat TTpotncaXecrdpevos tou y paOtiTct? auTOu efarev auToh, 
’April/ Xeyo) up tv oti h X r iP a a ^ T, 7 h 7rT TrXeiov ttovtwv efiaXev 

44 twv fiaXXovTwv ety to ya£o<f>uXaKiov‘ 7 rdvres yap ck tou irepia- 
aeuovTO y auToh efiaXov, auTrj Se etc rrjg ucrTepijcrews avrrj<; irdvra 
ocra eix^v ej 3 aXev, oXov tov filov avrrjs. 


Jesus’ Prophetic Discourse, ch. xiii. 

He predicts the destruction of the Temple, xiii 1, 2. 

1 Kai eKTropeuopevou auTOu etc tou iepou Xeyei avTw el y twv 
paOrjTwv auTOu, A iSacricaXe, t'Se, 7roTa7rol XI601 Ka'i TroTaira'i 

2 oiKoSopai /cat d ’bjcrou y ehrev avTw, BXe 7 rety Tanray ray peyaX ay 
oiKoSopds ; ov p 'r] dtyeOfl 1 XlOo y e 7 rt XiOov oy ou prj KaTaXuOp . 2 


a widow who practiaeB true devotion in 

a way of which that system takes but 
little account. Jesus is sitting opposite 
the chest or set of chests in which 
visitors to the Temple deposited their 
offerings. We hear of thirteen trumpet- 
shaped receptacles in which offerings 
were placed, in some for the Temple 
service, in some for the poor, etc. The 
gifts were not all in the bronze coinage, 
as the word used, x&Xk6s, might indi¬ 
cate (cf. Peter’s pence), since they 
differed widely from each other in 
value. Nor did the givers make any 
secret of what they were offering; the 
left hand knew it quite well and the 
priests who were 011 the spot, and the 
bystanders also. An act of oblation, 
holding up to the Lord, was perhaps a 
feature of the gift. Even the widow 
who offers such a tiny contribution does 
not conceal it. She holds up two of 
the smallest coins of the currency ; the 
two together would be worth a quad¬ 
rant, Mark explains to his Roman 
readers, i.e. a quarter of an as, or, as 
the A.V. has it, a farthing. That, the 
priests would think and the other 
givers also, was a very inconsiderable 
offering, not worth noticing at all. 
They looked to the total, as churches 
and synods do, and thought there¬ 
fore much more of large gifts than of 
small. Jesus, on the contrary, is 


attracted to the giver of the small gift, 
and sees the heroism and devotion in it 
which, if unnoticed by man, make it a 
great gift in the sight of God. 

xiii. Jesus foretells the Future. 

1. We now have another reminiscence 
from the last days at Jerusalem. Jesus 
is leaving the Temple ; the way lies 
down stately staircases, past pillared 
porticoes, and through passages enclosed 
in the massive outer wall—all the 
splendours which the excavations are 
now bringing to light. As one leaves 
the Temple the eye commands a wide 
view of the surrounding country, and 
at that spot one was in the focus of the 
sacred traditions of a millennium, and 
felt that the architectural splendour 
was not thrown away. On the mag¬ 
nificence of Herod’s Temple see Josephus 
B.J. v. 5, 1-6 ; Ant. xv. 11, 3 ; B.J. vi. 
4, 7, 8 ; at the siege of Jerusalem 
Titus was anxious to have the Temple 
spared, as it was one of the wonders of 
the world. 

2. But Jesus is out of humour with the 
Temple, and does not share his disciples’ 
delight in its magnificence. The splen¬ 
dour does not dazzle him since he has 
in his mind something that is greater 
than the Temple, the Kingdom of God, 
which the Temple rather hinders than 


1 Add (Me. 

2 Add *ai 8(4 Tpiu/v Tjftfpwv dXXos dvaar^aerai Arev xetpwv. 
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put in large gifts. And a poor widow came and put in two 42 
mites, of the value of a farthing. And he called his disciples 43 
to his side and said to them, I do assure you that this widow, 
poor as she is, has put in more than all those givers to the 
treasury; for they all contributed from their superfluity, but 44 
she from her deficiency, she put in all she had, her whole 
living. 

[Matthew xxiv.; Luke xxi.] 

[Matthew xxiv. 1, 2; Luke xxi. 5 , 6.] 

And as he was leaving the Temple, one of his disciples says 1 
to him, Master, look, what stones and what buildings! And 2 
Jesus said to him, Do you see these great buildings? Not a 
stone shall be left 1 on another that shall not be torn down. 2 


promotes. Since he came to Jerusalem 
he has seen the Temple to be the chief 
stronghold of obstruction to the reform 
he aims at, and has even been led to 
speak of it as a den of robbers. Be¬ 
sides, his prescience had assured him 
that the Jewish system of which the 
Temple was the symbol and the fortress 
was coming to an end. He had seen 
the signs of the time and marked that 
the sky was red and lowering. He had 
uttered warnings even in Galilee that a 
people which did not repent must 
perish like those on whom the tower of 
Siloam fell, and had warned those whom 
it concerned to agree with their adver¬ 
sary quickly. More is to be found to 
this effect in the earlier teaching ; and 
in the parable of the Vineyard, spoken 
in Jerusalem, these warnings were 
summed up. Hence the tremendous 
prediction, spoken hero to the disciples 
but also uttered on other occasions and 
alleged against him at his trial, that 
the time was at hand when the Temple 
would he destroyed. (The fourth Gospel, 
ii. 19, connects this saying with the purg¬ 
ing of the Temple, there placed at the 
beginning of the ministry). This pre¬ 
diction therefore rests on a firm histori¬ 
cal basis, and is connected with more 
than one train of thought clearly to be 
traced in Jesus’ teaching. It is not a 
prophecy j>ost evenlum, since it does not 


correspond with the facts as they 
occurred, the Temple not having been 
battered down, but accidentally burned 
(Josephus, B.J. vi. 4). One who had 
seen its cold and desolate ruins would 
have used another expression than that 
of this verse. 

In thus prophesying the downfall of 
the building round which the associa¬ 
tion and hopes of his countrymen 
centred, Jesus is following in the steps 
of the prophets of the Old Testament 
who saw the religion of Jehovah to be a 
greater thing than its national embodi¬ 
ment in Israel, and foretold the ruin of 
their race as a step to the triumph of 
God. Compare Isa. vi. 11 sqq., Amosv., 
vi. 7 sqq ., and especially Jer. xxvi. 3-7 ; 
for the impression made by Jeremiah’s 
prophecy against the Temple see the rest 
of that chapter. The charge of speaking 
against the Temple was afterwards 
brought both against Stephen (Acts vi. 
14), and Paul (Acts xxi. *28) ; the crime 
was one the Jews could not forgive. 

With the genuine utterance about 
the Temple there was early connected 
a prophetic discourse on the events 
which were to take place up to Christ’s 
Second Coining, and the duty of the 
Christians with regard to them. This 
discourse is given by Mark in an earlier 
form than by either Matthew or 
Luke. 


J Add, here. 

a Add, and another shall be raised up in those days without hands. 
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The disciples ask for a revelation, xiii. 3, 4. 

3 Kal KaOtjfievov avrou els to opos rwv r EXaia»/ Karevavri too 
Upov eirrjpwra avTOv kot ISlav Her pos ica'i *1 ajc(t)f3os koi ’lajavvrjs 

4 /cat ’Av8peas> EiVoo 7roVe Taura ecrrai, icat tI to (njpelov 

otclv peWfl TCtvTa auirreXelo-Oai 7rarra ; 


The earlier Signs of the End, xiii. 5-8. 

5 6 8e ’I rjaovs yp^aro Xeyeiv avTOt ?, BXe7rere pi} Tig upas TrXavrjcrfl. 

6 7roXXot eXeverovrai ey rt to) ovopaTi pov, Xeyovres oti ’Eyrn elpi, 

7 /cat xoXXou? 7r\aw]<TOV(riv. otov Se aKOvcnjre 7 roXepovs teat cocoas 


3. The scene changes; it is another 
occasion; the Master is sitting on the 
Mount of Olives in the daytime. It is not 
said that he was on the way to or from 
his night quarters. Perhaps the position 
was that where he was generally to be 
found at this time, when not at the 
Temple, and various discourses about 
the doomed city may have been spoken 
here. He is in full view of the Temple, 
and his disciples recall the words he had 
spoken about that great building. If 
he knows so much of the future, he 
doubtless knows more; and they ask 
him to expand what he has said and 
make it more precise. They ask speci¬ 
ally for two things: 1. the date 
when the destruction of the Temple is 
to take place; 2. the sign, on seeing 
which they are to be sure that the 
destruction of the Temple and along 
with it the consummation of all that he 
has spoken of is to be looked for; he 
has referred, it is implied, to other 
events of the future besides that one. 
Thequestionsof thedisciples are to be in¬ 
terpreted by the answer which is returned 
to them, and viewed in this light they 
are a request for a complete unveiling of 
the future. First, the times and the 
seasons are asked for, and then the 
sign of the events which will be 
the consummation of the Age. 

Luke omits the word ‘all’ here, 
which gives the question the appearance 
of referring more strictly to the one 
foregoing prediction. In Matthew the 
question is made more definite. The 
disciples ask first for the date, then 
for the sign of Christ’s “ coming and 
of the consummation of the Age.” 

The discourse which follows is of a 
composite nature. It contains an apo¬ 
calypse, or detailed prediction of the 


future. This occupies ver. 5-8, 14-20, 
and 24-27. The situation for which 
this apocalypse was originally composed 
is easily seen. It is a written work 
(ver. 14), and was addressed to the 
Christians living in Judaea before the 
siege of Jerusalem, to which there is 
no reference (as there is in Luke xxi. 
20). It was written when the mission 
to the Gentiles was going on, but far 
from complete. Its aim, like that of 
similar works in the N.T. (compare 
2 Thessal. ii. 1-12, 2 Peter iil, and the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine), 
was to soothe the excitement into 
which Christians were liable to fall 
from their intense expectation of the 
Second Coming of the Lord, by the 
assurance that various events must first 
take place before the Lord could come, 
and at the same time to encourage 
them to look without alarm at the dis¬ 
quieting occurrences of their day, these 
being all embraced in the divine plan, 
which the writer sets forth in detail. 

Alternating with the sections of this 
apocalypse are parts of a discourse in 
which the disciples or Christians gener¬ 
ally are exhorted as to their behaviour 
in various trying circumstances in which 
they may be placed. (Sections of this 
discourse have already been given by 
Matthew in his tenth chapter in the 
address to the disciples when they are 
sent out to preach ; he now, however, 
repeats these sections). These parts of 
the discourse are not so boldly pre¬ 
dictive as those of the accompanying 
prophecy, and deal with matters which 
could he foreseen and guarded against, 
even at an early time. They have 
much more affinity with Christ’s early 
teaching. But we have to exercise 
great caution in dealing with any 



MARK XIII. 3-7. 
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[Matthew xxiv. 3 ; Luke xxi. 7 .] 

And as he was sitting on the Mount of Olives opposite the 3 
Temple, Peter asked him privately, and James and John and 
Andrew, Tell ua, when is this to take place, and what will be 4 
the sign when it is all on the eve of accomplishment ? 

[Matthew xxiv. 4 - 8 ; Luke xxi. 8-11.] 

And Jesus took the word and said to them, Be on your 5 
guard lest any one deceive you. Many will come in my 6 
name, saying, I am he, and will deceive many. But when 7 
you hear of wars and rumours of wars, do not be alarmed; 


anticipations placed in Christ’s mouth 
of events or circumstances to arise after 
his death. While he certainly foretold 
his death and his return, there arc 
strong indications that he expected his 
return to succeed his death almost 
immediately. After the short period, 
“ three days,” of his abode in death’s 
realm he was at once to be active with 
and for the disciples; cf. chap. xiv. 28 
and 25. It was only when his return 
was deferred that his followers began 
to fill up the gap with admonitions 
placed in his mouth as to the position 
in which they found themselves, and 
with detailed prophetic histories. 

5. The discourse is addressed to men 
eagerly looking out for an event which 
is to come suddenly, and liable in con¬ 
sequence to false alarms. As they are 
watching for the Messiah, attempts will 
be made to take advantage of them ; 
claimants to the Messiahship will come 
forward declaring ‘ I am he. ’ ‘ I am 

he ’ means I am the Messiah (see 
Matthew); the two Creek words are 
the same u,b those used by Jesus before 
the high-priest (xiv. 62). The synoptists 
all predict that this claim will be made 
1 in my name,’ ns if the false Messiah 
were to say that lie was Jesus risen again. 
Hut no claim of this kind is likely to 
have been made ; we hear of false pro¬ 
phets who appear in Jesus'name (Matth. 
vii. 22,23; Acts xx. 30; 1 John ii. 18), but 
not of false Messiahs. The words ‘in 
my name ’ were, no doubt, inserted to 
give the prediction, which otherwise iB 
purely Jewish, a Christian air. It im¬ 
plies a Messianic expectation on a very 
humble scale, when it is thought that 


a prophet or charlatan starting up sud¬ 
denly could claim to fulfil it. Of such 
occurrences in the early Church we know 
very little. When Messianic claimants 
come forward, it is here urged, they 
must be scrutinized. We learn after¬ 
wards that when the Messiah actually 
comes it will be in a very different 
fashion ; there will be no doubt about 
it then. As Matthew has it, his coming 
will be like lightning ; those who least 
desire him will be compelled to see him 
(cf. Rev. i. 7). 

7. We now come to the prediction of 
events in the great world. In every 
Scriptural prophecy of the last things 
outward disturbances play a great 
part; wars, famines, earthquakes, and 
so on, are a feature of every apocalypse. 
To judge of those mentioned in any par¬ 
ticular piece, a close knowledge of the 
history up to the time of its composition 
is required. In our passage the Chris¬ 
tians are first reassured as to wars taking 
place at a distance. To their imagina¬ 
tion any disturbance taking place in any 
part of the world may be a harbinger of 
the greatevent they expect; but they arc 
told that distant wars such as that with 
the Parthinns in A. d. 58, or the frontier 
disturbances which never quite ceased, 
are to be regarded with equanimity. 
These are not, like the wars in Daniel or 
the Revelation, immediately connected 
with the winding up of the Age. They 
arc a part of the divine deerees; no doubt 
they must take place; the prophets 
predict them, in words here 
from Isa. xix. 2 (see also 2 
xv. 6), but Christians should assign 
them their true place in God’s plan ; 
they are not the end but the beginning 


quoted 

Chron. 
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8 TroXepmv, prj dpoeicrde' Set yevecrOai, aXX’ outtm to TeXoi- 
creTai yap eOvos 67r’ eOvos ica'i (iacriXe'ia 67ri (iacriXeiav, 
creicrpo'i koto, to7tou?, ea-ovrai Xipot 1 a/ox^ a>St viov TavTa. 


ey 6 / 30 > 7 - 
ecroirai 


Warnings and exhortations to disciples for the period of 
persecution, xiii. 9 - 13 . 

9 /3XeTr€T€ Se vpeis eaurou?' TrapaSdxTovcriv vpa? e/j avveSpia ica'i 
6i? (Tuva yojyaf SaptjaeaOe ica'i 67ri rjyepovwv ica'i ftacriXccov crTaBiq- 

10 creade ev€Kev epov, et? papTvpiov avToi ?. /cal 6i? 7rdrTa Ta eOvri 

11 7t/3£otoi/ dei KrjpvyOqvai to evayyeXiov. ica'i OTav aywaiv vpa<s 
TrapaSi&ovTes, prj irpopcpipvaTe t'i XaXijatjTe, aXX’ o eav Sodfl vpiv 
cp eiceivr) Tfl iopa, tovto XaXetTe' ov yap €<tt€ vpets ol XaXowTe? 

12 aXXa to irvevpa to ayiov. ica'i TrapaSwaei ciSeX<p 09 ciSeXcpov eiy 


of the throes from which the new Age 
will be born. The same is true of the 
earthquakes which the readers knew 
of—one took place at Laodicea in a.D. 61 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 27), and Pompeii was 
partly ruined by one iu a.d. 62 (Ann. xv. 
22); for prophecies of earthquakes see 
Isa. xxix.,6, Rev. viii. 5, xvi. 18—and of 
the famines. For famines in prophecy 
see Jer. xv. 2, Ezek. v. 17, xiv. 13. A 
historical famine of the period is that 
under Claudius mentioned in Acts xi. 
28. Famine also played a great part in 
the horrors of the siege of Jerusalem 
(Jos. B.J. vi. 3, 3-5). All these things 
are the beginning only of the pangs. 
This phrase is taken from O.T. pro- 

E hecy (Hos. xiii. 13, Micah iv. 9, 10. 
sa. lxvi. 7-9), where the chosen people 
is spoken of as passing through a crisis 
of intense suffering before emerging into 
a happier time. Later Rabbinical 
thought developed from this the doc¬ 
trine of the birth pangs of the Messiah 
(Cheble M’shiach), the Messiah being 
born into the world after a time of 
tremendous convulsion; here we have 
rather the O.T. mode of speech. 

All these things, then, belong to the 
beginning, not the end, of the troubles 
which must precede Christ’s Second 
Coming. In this way they are deprived 
of their unsettling tendency, yet the 
Christian is kept watchful, for as the 
first steps of the denouement have been 
made, the other acts of it may be ex¬ 
pected to follow shortly. 


9. From what is passing in the great 
world, the discourse turns to something 
nearer at hand. (The verses now before 
us do not originally belong to a prophecy; 
in Matth.-X. 17-22, they are found in 
an earlier form, and there they are a 
part, not of a prophecy, but of a speech 
of instruction and warning to the 
disciples. By adding the words of ver. 
10, Mark gives them a prophetic colour¬ 
ing). While the Christians are not to 
be alarmed at the upheavals and dis¬ 
tresses they hear of in the world, they 
are to be prepared for the worst in their 
own lives. Their acts and sufferings 
also contribute to the final result which 
is hastening oil. They are to be brought 
before Sanhedrins, i.e. local Jewish 
magistracies, not oidy at Jerusalem, but 
also elsewhere (see Acts iv. 5 sqq ., v. 21, 
1 Thess. ii. 14); and in synagogues, 
where the procedure is summary, they 
will meet with hard usage (cf. Acts ix. 
2, 2 Cor. xi. 24). They will also have 
to stand their trial before Roman pro¬ 
curators (cf. Felix, Festus); as used here 
the word would no doubt embrace the 
proconsuls Sergius Paulus and Gallio 
(cf. Acts xiii. 7 sqq. and xviii. 12 sqq.). 
As for kings, we have Agrippa and 
Ca?sar; but the terms used do not 
necessarily look beyond Palestine. 
They are to be put on trial “for my 
sake,” i.e. not for any crime they 
have committed, hut because they 
are Christians (not yet for bearing the 
nameof Christians, as 1 Peter iv. 14-16, 


1 T. R. adds feed rapaxai. 
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such things must take place, but the end is not yet. For 8 
nation will rise against nation and kingdom against kingdom, 
there will be earthquakes in this place and in that, there will 
be famines. 1 These are the beginning of the Pangs. 


[Matthew xxiv. 9 - 14 ; Luke xxi. 12 - 19 .] 

But do you look to yourselves: they will hand you over to 9 
local councils, and you will be beaten in synagogues and 
brought before governors and kings for my sake, for a testi¬ 
mony to them. And the Gospel must first be preached to all 10 
the Gentile nations. And when they are taking you away to n 
the court, do not be anxious beforehand as to what you are 
to speak, but what is given to you at that hour, that do you 
speak; for it is not you who speak but the Holy Spirit. And 12 
the brother will give up his brother to death, and the father 


give up the child, and children 

where the name itself appears to be 
a crime ; see also Luke here, xxi. 12) ; 
and this is to be for a testimony to 
them, i.e. it is to be placed beyond 
doubt by such sceues that the Gospel 
has been preached in the places con¬ 
cerned (Matthew adds, and to the Gen¬ 
tiles), and that not in a corner, but in 
such a way that even governors and 
kings know of it. Mark dwells more 
on this thought in ver. 10, which he 
alone gives. In Matth. x. 23 the 
disciples are told that they will not 
have gone over the cities of Israel when 
the Messiah comes. Mark gives a 
longer day, and one more appropriate 
to his readers. The consummation 
cannot take place, he holds, till the 
Gospel has been brought fully to the 
Gentiles. The Gentile mission is going 
on when this iB written, but not nearly 
complete, and Paul’s view that the con¬ 
version of the fulness of the Gentiles 
(Rom. xi. 25 xq .) is a necessary prelim¬ 
inary to that of the Jews and to the 
consummation of all things, is evidently 
in the writer’s mind. 

11. The rule that the Christians when 
placed on their defence were not to 
trust to preparation, but to follow the 
inspiration of the moment, must belong 
to the earliest Christian times. The 


will revolt against their parents 

speeches in Acts are not unpremeditated 
effusions, but well-constructed theo¬ 
logical studies with the necessary 
rhetorical colour. (See, however, Acts 
iv. 8, “ Peter full of the Holy Ghost ”), 
Nor does any of the lists which we 
possess of the spiritual gifts of the early 
Church include that of 1 apology ’ or 
defence of the faith. In preaching to 
the Corinthians, Paul relied on the aid 
of the Spirit (1 Cor. ii. 4), and defence 
of the faith made in this way might 
often, no douht, he more forcible than 
if carefully prepared beforehand. If 
the whole life of the Christians was 
under the power of the Spirit this part 
of it ought not to form an exception. 

12. To he quite faithful in religion 
often involves, hoth in the Old Testament 
and the New, the estrangement of one’s 
relatives anti dearest friends (Matth. 
x. 34 sqq.). The division of families 
and the failure of natural affection is 
often spoken of as a symptom of the 
growing evil of the world which calls 
for judgment. Micah vii. (i is, perhaps, 
referred to here. On the other hand, 
the better Age when it comes is to 
rekuit the family bond and restore 
natural relations among men (Mai. 
iii. 1, iv. 5, 6, Luke i. 17, Matth. xvii. 
11-13). Christians, therefore, who 


1 Add, and disturbances. 
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OavaTOv Kai iraTrjp tckvov, /cat eTravaerTrio'ovTai retcva hr'i yoveis 
13 Kd'l daVdTU)<TOV<TlV dVTOVi ' Kd'l €<T€(tQ€ flKTOV/JieVOl VTTO TTdVTWV 8ld 

to ovopa /iov' 6 Se viropelvas els TeXos, ovtos (TwO^a-erai. 


The immediate Signs of the End: great tribulation, xiii. 14-20. 

14 *Orav 8e ’ISrjre to 

PScXiryjui tt|s fpT|fiu> crews 

ea-TrjKOTd 07 rov ov Sel —o avayivw<TKU)v voelrw—Tore oi ev tq 

15 ’IoutWa <f>evyeTw<Tdv els to. optf 6 ei rt too SuipaTOS p*i KdTdfidTw 

16 ptjSe elcreXOaTw ti apat e/c t rjs oiiclas ovtov, teat 6 els tov aypov 

17 prj eiriaTpey^dru) els ra OTrlarw apat. to Ipanov avrou. ova\ ( 5 c 
Tats ev yaaTp't exovcrdis tea t Tots 8 t]\d£ovcrois ev enelvais Tdls 
^pepat?. 7 rpo<revxe(r 6 e 8 e Iva pi] yevrjTdi \eipwvos • eerovrai yap 
at tjpepai etcelvai OXfyiS) old ov yeyovev toiovti] enr’ dpxns KTiereuss 


regard the world as rushing to its 
catastrophe must expect to see this 
degeneration and be prepared for this 
kind of suffering. They must expect, 
indeed, to become the objects of general 
hatred. Matthew limits the hatred to 
the Gentiles, but originally the Jews 
were thought of. The enmity which 
their Master encountered will vent 
itself ou those who bear his name. 
(This extreme unpopularity of the 
Christians scarcely belongs to the 
earliest time; Acts shows little of it; 
it must belong to the rising fanaticism 
of the Jews before ruin overtook them). 
But the hatred aud persecution of the 
world will not destroy them. They 
will not be exterminated even when 
all bonds are relaxed and all passions 
set at large. If they bear with patience 
and courage all that is laid on them, as 
long as it is necessary to do so, or till 
the final act of the drama is revealed 
(the end here may be taken in either of 
these senses), they will survive and be 
ready for the gracious change when it 
takes place (ver. 20 recurs to this). 

In Matthew the endurance to be 
practised is placed in another light by 
his ver. 12, which Mark has not, 
“Because of the abounding of iniquity 
the love of many shall be chilled.” The 
Christian is to resist this chilling of his 
love—to persist in maintaining his 
charity. 

14. The former verses were against 
being alarmed. They dealt with matters 
which haul already happened at the 


time of writing. Now that time is 
reached, and things are spoken of which 
have not yet transpired ; now is the 
time for. alarm, when these events 
emerge, and for immediate action. 
The event anticipated is spoken of in 
mysterious terms, and something is left 
to be made out by the reader, i.e. to 
the private reader into whose hands 
this apocalypse might come. Such a 
work was not suited for a meeting, and 
we need not think of the person who 
read aloud to the brethren assembled. 
‘The reader is to note this,’ i.e. this 
is the point at which action is called 
for, and the reader is to attend and see 
how the signal is described on which he 
is to act, and if the signal is actually 
taking place, what he is called to do. 
The enigmatic words are taken, Matthew 
says, from Daniel. In Mark their 
strange grammar makes them emphatic. 
The signal for action is to be the ap¬ 
pearance of the “abomination of desola¬ 
tion,” or the horrid thing which works 
desecration. These words stand in 
Daniel xii. 11, and in 1 Macc. i. 54, and 
in both passages they indicate the 
heathen altar w r hich Antiochus Epi- 
phanes caused in the year 168 b.c. to be 
erected on the great altar of burnt- 
offering in the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
on which sacrifice was there offered to 
the Olympian Zeus. Such an event 
could not be forgotten by the Jews, and 
in prophesying its repetition the evan¬ 
gelist anticipates the occurrence of the 
most dreadful thing that could happen 
to the Jewish race. ‘ The abomination ’ 
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and put them to death. And you will be hated by all men 13 
on account of my name. But he who endures to the end shall 
be saved. 


[Matthew xxiv. 15-22; Luke xxi. 20-24.] 

But when you see the 14 

Abomination of Devastation, 

see him standing where he ought not (let the reader pay 
attention!) then let those who are in Judaea flee to the 
mountains; he who is on the roof of his house, let him not 15 
descend nor enter the house to get anything out of it, and 16 
he who is in the field, let him not turn back to fetch his 
coat. But woe to women who are with child and to those 17 
who are nursing infants, at that time! And do you pray that 18 
it may not take place in winter. For the time will be one of 19 
such distress that there has been nothing like it from the day 


is to stand again ‘where “he” ought 
not,’ an euphemism by which the writer 
avoids uttering fully the horrible 
thought. Why does he use the mascu¬ 
line gender here in speaking of the 
‘abomination’? Because the outrage 
on Jewish feeling which he anticipates, 
i9 the setting up of the worship of a 
living man. All the Emperors were 
called 1 Divus,’ divine being, and were 
worshipped officially throughout the 
Empire; and while Jewish feeling was 
generally spared in this matter, the 
Emperor Caligula had in the year 38 
A.i). instituted a bloody persecution of 
the Jews for refusing to worship him. 
Another Emperor might act in the 
same way. If the Romans, enraged at 
the Jews and now advancing to make 
an end of them, should carry out their 
whole system at Jerusalem, then the 
abomination of desolation would be 
seen again, the Emperor's image stand¬ 
ing where it ought not, namely, in the 
Holy of Holies. This fixes the date of 
the present apocalypse, though not 
necessarily of the (iospel. It was put in 
circulation a few months before the 
capture of Jerusalem. 1 Cf. Cheyne’s 
urticle on 1 Abominution of Desolation ’ 

1 Wcifls propnaus to understand the abomina- 
tlon of desolation of tho Roman army, and 
• where it ought not ’ of tho Bacred soil of 
Palestine. This tnukos Matthow and Mark 
agroo with Luke, who does not mention the 
abomination of deBolntlon, but speaks of Jeru- 


in Encyclopaedia Biblica, and Driver on 
the same in Hasting’s Bible Dictionary. 

When the event thus mysteriously 
indicated takes place, then is the time 
to be alarmed. The Christians in 
Judaea—only they are addressed—are to 
take to flight at once. It is not their 
business to defend the Temple, but to 
keep together and be in readiness for 
their returning Master, The shocking 
event interests them only as a step in 
the process of the winding up of the 
world. That they are to betake them¬ 
selves to the mountains may be sug¬ 
gested by Ezek. vii. 16: “They that 
escape of them shall be on the moun¬ 
tains, like doves of the valleys.” Euse¬ 
bius, H.E. iii. 5,3 tells how the Christians 
left Jerusalem when the troubles pre¬ 
ceding its destruction arose, and re¬ 
moved to Pella in accordance with an 
old oracle, apparently our passage. 
Flight is to be resorted to with the ex- 
tremest haste. He who is on the house¬ 
top when the news comes is to escape 
over the roofs, leaving everything be¬ 
hind him ; the man in the field is not 
to go to the end of the furrow for his 
coat. 

17. In a hurried flight on foot the case 

Balcm boing surrounded by armies. But 
Daniel's phrase must be taken, unless other¬ 
wise explained, in its original significance; 
and a Roman army was no new thing in 
Palestine. 
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20 i)i/ etcTicrev 6 deos ews too vvv koi ov pr] yevrjTai. xai el pirj 
eKoXofiwcrev K uptos tus tjpepas, ovk av ecrwOr] Tracra <rdp£' dXXa 
Sia tow eicXeKTOW ovs e£eXe£aro eicoXoftuxrev Tas ripe pas. 


Warnings to disciples for the critical period, xiii. 21-23. 

si Kcu Tore eav tis vpiv enrfl, loe ojoe o Apiaros, loe eicet, pr] 

22 xiureuere. eyepQi'iaovTai Se yjsevSoxptaToi <a \ 1 \JsevSo7rpo<f>rjTai Ka\ 
7rolr]0-ov<riv arjpela ica't repara irpos to cnro7rXavdv el Svvutov tovs 

23 etcXeicTOvs- vpels Se /3XeTreTe' irpoeipt]Ka vp.lv irdvTa. 


Signs in heaven; the Coining of Messiah, xiii. 24 - 27 . 

24 ’AXXd ev eKelvats Tats fjpepais peTa Trjv QXl^lriv eKelvtjv 6 tyXtor 

25 tTKOTtaOrjareTat, real t] crcXi'ivr) oiv Swcrei to <peyyos avTrjs, Kat ol 
atTTepes etrovTai e< too ovpavov TrliTTOVTes, <a\ at (Wa/iei? at ev 

26 Tots ovpavols traXevOrjaovTat. <al Tore oyjsovTai tov vlov tov 


of women so encumbered would be a 
hard one indeed. If it took place in 
time of rain—January and February 
are generally cold and rainy in Pales¬ 
tine—its miseries would be much in¬ 
creased. This verse may be taken to 
show that the writer saw the crisis to 
be some time distant (Matthew adds 
‘ nor on the Sabbath ’—one of his legal¬ 
istic Jewish touches). These realistic 
features are then merged in the general 
statement that the distress which is 
impending will exceed anything ever 
known before (Joel ii. *2, Dan. xii. 1), 
and if continued would cause the exter¬ 
mination of the human race, that is in 
Palestine, for the view does not here 
extend further. Even the Flood is left 
behind ; it does not figure here, but in 
the eschatology of Matthew and Luke 
it is compared with what is coming. 
As on that occasion, the forces of 
destruction are to be restrained by God, 
not for the sake of the general popula¬ 
tion of the world, but because of His 
chosen ones. His gracious purpose for 
them, according to which they are to 
greet the Messiah at his return to earth 
and to enter an age of peace and happi¬ 
ness with him, must be carried out; 
and it stands therefore as a part of His 


decrees that the coming distress is not 
to be allowed to proceed to the utter¬ 
most, but to come to an end before men 
are exterminated. 

21. The prediction of ver. 6 is here 
repeated, and substantially in the same 
words, though with some additions. 
The two predictions are no doubt 
drawn from different sources (see 
Weiss), but the reading of D, given 
in the note, makes them less clearly 
identical. Deut. xiii. gives tests to be 
applied to prophets with their signs 
and wonders. The belief that such 
persons may appear, and that they 
will authenticate themselves by con¬ 
siderable performances to which few 
will be able to refuse credence, is gene¬ 
ral in the New Testament, though few 
examples of the class can be cited. In 
Matthew the words follow (Luke has 
them elsewhere, xvii. 24), which de¬ 
scribe the real coming of Messiah as 
very different from these impostures, 
and a thing which no one can fail to 
recognize. His coming will be like 
lightning. 

24, This is continuous with verse 20, 
and carries on the scries of events be- 


1 Omit \fiev56xpt<rToi xal. 
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when God began the work of creation till now, and never will 
be again. And unless the Lord had cut that time short, no 20 
one would be left alive; but for the sake of His elect ones 
whom he elected, He has cut it short. 


[Matthew xxiv. 23-25.] 

And then if any one say to you, Look, here is the Christ! 21 
or, Look, he is there!, do not believe him. False Christs will 22 
appear and false prophets 1 and will work signs and wonders 
so as to lead astray, if possible, even the elect. But do you 23 
be on your guard; I have forewarned you of it all. 


[Matthew xxiv. 29-31; Luke xxi. 25-28.] 

But in those days, after that distress, the sun will be 24 
darkened, and the moon will not give her light, and the stars 25 
will be falling from heaven, and the powers in the heavens 
will rock. And then they will see the Son of Man coming 26 


ginning with the appearance of the 
‘abomination.’ Readers of the Old 
Testament are familiar with the pre¬ 
diction of celestial disturbances as signs 
that the day of God is coming, or 
accompaniments of His judgments. Isa. 
xiii. 10, xxiv. 21, 23, xxxiv. 4 ; Jerem. 
iv. 23 ; Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8 ; Zcph. i. 15; 
Hag. ii. 6, are some of the passages. 
Joel ii. 31 is quoted by Peter in Acts ii. 
19-21. Compare also the sixth seal in 
Rev. vi. 12-14. 

Such expressions belong, of course, 
to a period of astronomical knowledge 
in which the stars were regarded as 
powers, or us sentient beings who had 
Borne influence on the affairs of the 
earth and were involved more or less 
in its catastrophes. 

26, The great event to which all the 
signs have pointed and for which all 
the labours and sufferings of the Chris¬ 
tians have been a preparation, is 
described in Mark very briefly. The 
coming of the Messiah is told in almost 
the same words as those used by Jesus 
at the trial (xiv. 62). Matthew and 
Luke have discourses and parables about 
the suddenness of the Farousia, the 
state of preparation or unpreparedness 
in which it will find the Christians, and 


the judgment which it ushers in. 
These matters are necessarily Jewish 
in colouring, and the scene in which 
they are looked for is the land of Pales¬ 
tine. The writer for the Western 
Church, if he knew them, does not give 
them, but contents himself with the 
briefest statement of the return of the 
Messiah and his meeting with his 
saints- The term Son of Man is used 
here in its traditional sense. In Enoch 
xlvi. 2, xlviii. 2, lxix. 29, the Son of 
Man is one who has been kept in re¬ 
serve by God, though he was created 
before all things, and who, when his 
time eomes, is brought forward to vindi¬ 
cate the cause of God and His saints on 
the earth, in the face of powerful oppo¬ 
sition, and to “ sit on the throne of his 
glory, and all evil will pass away before 
his face.” On other uses of the term, in 
Mark, see p. 82. Applied as it is here to 
Jesus, the character grows, of course, 
much more definite ; yet it remains 
Jewish, both in its moral colour and in 
its incidents. The great power with 
which he comes consists of a numerous 
retinue—the armies of angels and their 
trumpets are detailed in other parts of 
the New Testament (1 Thess. iv. 16, 
1 Cor. xv. 52, etc.). The glory with 


1 False prophets will appear. 
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avOpdnvov epxopevov ev ve<pe\ats pera Svvapews xoXXiJp Kai 8 o£w. 
27 ica'i rore cnrocrreXel roup ayyeXoup icai c? ncnn>a£ei Toi/p e/cXerroup 
aurou etc twv Tearaaptov avepaov ax’ aicpov y»/p ea>p atcpov 
ovpavov. 


Parable of the Fig-tree, xiii. 28-29. 

28 ’Ato Se Tqs crwijp paOere ttjv Trapaf3o\riv. orav avrrjs rjSrj 6 
itXa(5op axaXop yevrjrai ica'i eK<pvy tu cpuXXa, yivuxrKere oti eyyi'p 

29 to depo p €<ttlv‘ ovtu) p /cat vpeis, otclv *St]T€ rat/ra yivopeva, 
yivuxncere oti eyyup eerriv ext Ovpais. 


The time of the Second Coming. It is certain, but the precise 
date is a mystery, xiii. 30-32. 


30 Aprjv Xeyio vpiv oti 

31 Tavra xavra yevrjTai. 


ov prj irapeXQp 17 y ewa airrri pexpts ov 
6 ovpavos KCLt »} yv TrapeXevaovTai, 01 Se 


which he comes is his outward splen¬ 
dour, so different from the lowly guise 
in which he dwelt with men before. 
At the time of his coming there are 
Christians in every part of the world, 
and they have to be collected in order 
to enter all together into the joy of 
their Lord and sit down at his table 
in the Kingdom. They are brought 
from the farthest East, the extremity 
of the earth to which the Jew looked, 
turning his back on the sea ; and from 
the farthest West, the end of heaven, 
where the sky dipped down on 
the ocean. They constitute a new 
Diaspora, to be brought together like 
the old one, from the four winds (Ps. 
cvii. 2, 3). The working out of this 
representation, here condensed into 
one sentence, gave occupation to several 
N.T. writers. While Jesus himself 
no doubt looked forward to a judg¬ 
ment, the details with which it is set 
forth here must be regarded as beyond 
his view. 

28. The emblem of the fig-tree is here 
used in quite a different way from that 
which we saw in chap. xi. 13, 14, 
20-24, and in Luke’s parable, xiii. 6-9. 
There the fig-tree which bears no fruit 
is held up as a warning ; here we have 
a parable of growth, or of the signs to 
be apprehended in nature. 

29. It is difficult to see what occur¬ 
rences are meant here to be taken as the 


signs of the approaching Parousia. Not 
surely the heavenly disturbances of 
ver. 24, with which the leafing of 
the fig-tree has little analogy. The 
matters spoken of in ver. 14-20 are also 
too definite to be thus referred to. 
The preceding sections have laid down 
as in a chart the succession of events 
which is to lead up to the Second Com¬ 
ing and the winding up of the Age. 
With such a chart before him the 
Christian can know pretty accurately 
where he stands. The parable of the 
fig-tree, however, is, like other parables, 
an appeal to the reason of the hearers ; 
it tells them of something which by 
thought and care they can make out 
for themselves, which accordingly is 
not plainly indicated but only sug¬ 
gested. The meaning evidently i3 that 
those who apply to the events which 
are going on in the world even a mode¬ 
rate amount of insight, will be able to 
see when the catastrophe is at hand. 
If that is the case, if Christians are 
able to read the signs of the times for 
themselves, then there is no need for 
such a set of Haring beacons as we 
have been reading of to announce the 
end. 

The parable, in fact, must be con¬ 
sidered out of place here. It belongs 
to that strain of Christ’s teaching in 
which he deprecates the Jewish eager¬ 
ness for signs, and maintains that to 
the discerning, and to those who 
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on clouds with great power and glory. And then he will send 
the angels and will gather his elect together from the four 
winds, from the furthest point of the earth to the furthest 
point of heaven. 

[Matthew xxiv. 32, 33 ; Luke xxi. 29-31.] 

But from the fig-tree learn her parable. When once her 28 
branch turns soft and puts forth leaves, you know that summer 
is near. So do you, when you see these things taking place, 29 
know that it 1 is near, at the doors. 


[Matthew xxiv. 34-36; Luke xxi. 32, 33.] 

I tell you assuredly that this generation will not die out 30 
till it all takes place. Heaven and earth will pass away, but 31 


believe in God’a rule, no sigus are 
necessary to teach them where they 
Btand. If signs are wanted, he teaches 
(Luke xii. 54 sqq .), they may always be 
Been in the course of events, as the 
signs of the weather in the face of the 
sky. 

On the one hand, taking the words 
as they stand, the catastrophe is not so 
near but that there will be some warn¬ 
ing before it cornea, at least to the 
discerning. On the other hand, how¬ 
ever, it is not far off j even if 110 signs 
of it appear, Christians are to know 
that the delay is not for long. 

30. We come now to a more definite 
statement as to the time of the con¬ 
summation. On the one hand it is so 
near that persons who are living will 
see it. Tho prediction (ix. 1) that 
there were some living in Christ’s 
presence who would live to see the 
Kingdom of Cod come with power, 
is repeated. The situation reflected by 
the words is the same as that in 
1 Thess. iv., where the Church of Thes- 
salonioa lnvd lost a number of members 
by death. I 11 that chapter and in 
1 Cor. xv. Paul expresses the conviction 
that many who were living when he 
wrote would witness without dying the 
Becond coming of the Lord. ‘ We who 


are alive and remain,’ he says (1 Thess. 
iv. 15). ‘We shall not all sleep,’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 51). So here : while some 
have died since Christ’s removal from 
the earth, some of the generation living 
in Christ’s day (so at ix. 1), or more 
likely, when this piece was written, 
will see his return and triumph. 

31. On the other hand there is delay : 
yet that delay does not make Christ’s 
promise vain. Ver. 31 is not to be 
taken as a prediction of the passing 
away of heaven and earth. The ex¬ 
pression is from Isaiah li. 6 (compare 
also Isaiah xxxiv. 4, xl. 8 ; Ps. cii. 
25, 26), and is a strong asseveration that 
the words of the Lord in the foregoing 
apocalypse are to be depended on, The 
assurance is no doubt in answer to the 
question, “ Where is the promise of his 
coming ? ” Though the promise has not 
yet been fulfilled, it yet stands sure. 
The day is impending, no doubt of it. 
The words of the Lord arc here an 
authority, as in Matth. vii. 24, and fre¬ 
quently in John. The process of col¬ 
lecting them and of investing them 
with authority would take some time; 
but this kind of collection came before 
the composition of complete biographies 
of Jesus. Here the eschatological dis¬ 
course is part of the inviolable words 
of the Master. 


'Or, he, = “The Lord is at hand!” Translating ‘it,’ we have to think of 
* the accomplishment.’ 


Q 
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3 2 Xoyot pov ov TrapeXeva-ovrai. Trep't Se t tjg rjpepag eKelvrjg t) Trjg 
topag oi)(5ei? olSev, ovSe oi ayyeXot ev ovpavw ovSe 6 viog, ei prj 0 

TT<lTrip. 


The disciples are to Watch, xiii. 33-37. 

34 BAeVere, aypvTrvetTe' ovk oiSots yap it ore 6 Kaipog eartv. a>? 
avOponrog cnroSripog aeftetg ttjv ouciav avrov /cat (Sou? toT? SovXoig 
auTOv Tr]V e^ovaiav, c/cacrw to epyov ovtov, /cat tw Oupwpw 

35 everelXaTO 'Iva ypyyopfl. ypr/yopetTe ovv, ovk o'lSaTe yap 7 roVe 
6 Kvpiog t rjg oiKtag epxerai, *1 o\Jse jj p.e<rovuKTiov t] aXeKTopo<j>ioviag 

37 rj Trpwt' prj eXOwv e£at<j>vtis evpfl vpag KadevSovTag. o Se vp.lv 
Xeyw 7r atrtv Xeyw, yprjyopeire. 


The Resolution to put Jesus to death, xiv. 1, 2. 


1 


Se to Traax a Kat T “ M f Ta Svo r/pepag. 

oi apxitpds Kat oi y pappareig ttu >g avTov ev SoXw 1 


Kat efyjrovv 
k pa-n'itravreg 


32. In Zech. xiv. 7thedayof judgment 
is known to the Lord alone. ‘ The day 
or the hour ’ is a standing phrase 
among the early Christians ; cf. 1 Thess. 
v. 1. When such expectations as those 
now before us possess men’s minds, 
attempts are made to fix the date of the 
great event; of this we have abundance 
of evidence even in our own day. If 
such attempts were made in the early 
Church the text declares them to be 
vain. No one can say when the great 
day is to be, or at what part of the 
day the new order will flash upon the 
world (the hour, ver. 35). It is kept a 
great secret; even in heaven no one 
knows it but the Supreme Himself. 
The Son is here spoken of as a heavenly 
figure ; in the parable of the Vineyard 
this was not yet the case. If the words, 
in chap. i. ver. 1, ‘‘the Son of God,” 
are received, they must be interpreted 
according to their meaning to the 
evangelist in the passage now before 
us, of the Christ in heaven. It ap¬ 
pears, however, very possible that 
a saying like this may have been 
spoken by Jesus himself, and that he 


may have spoken of the Son as he 
does in Matth. xi. 27, not meaning, 
as the phrase here must imply, the 
Son at God’s right baud, but the Son 
on earth. The belief in God’s final inter¬ 
vention to set up His Kingdom was 
always present to Jesus’ mind ; even 
in the parables it forms the background 
of his thought, and as the end drew 
near this prospect became more closely 
impending. Yet he does not presume 
to fix a date for the great event. Even 
the evangelists, when they do so, pre¬ 
serve a judicious vagueness. Before 
the generation passes away, they say ; 
before the Jewish mission is completed ; 
or, not till the Gentile mission is com¬ 
plete. In the verse before us we may 
have a true reminiscence of what Jesus 
himself said on this point, in what 
circumstances we cannot now tell. He 
declared that it was a thing God kept 
to Himself; even to the Son to whom 
all things were delivered it was a 
mystery. 

33. As the date of the Second Coming 
is so entirely unknown, and as in spite 
of all the signs and premonitions of the 


1 Omit iv 
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my words will not pass away. But about that day or hour 32 
no one knows, not even the angels in heaven, not even the 
Son, but only the Father. 

[Matthew xxiv. 42—xxv. 30; Luke xii. 35-48, xiii. 25, 
xix, 11-27, xxi. 34-36.] 

Look to it, keep awake; for you do not know when the time 33 
is. It is like the case of a man who was going abroad and left 34 
his household and gave his servants their charge, to each of 
them his work, and to the porter in particular he gave orders 
to watch. Do you then watch, for you do not know when 35 
the master of the household is coming, whether in the evening 
or at midnight or at cockcrow or early in the morning; lest 36 
he should come suddenly and find you sleeping. And what I 37 
say to you I say to all, Watch. 


[Matthew xxvi. 1-5; Luke xxii. 1, 2.] 

Now it was two days to Passover and unleavened bread. 1 
And the high-priests and the Scribes were looking for some 


earlier part of the chapter no one in 
heaven or earth save God Himself can 
have any certainty about it further 
than that it will infallibly take place, 
the Christians must have it always 
present to their minds and keep them¬ 
selves in readiness for it night and day. 
The rationale of this is not fully 
set forth in Mark’s Gospel. He does 
not explain wherein the danger lies of 
being found asleep when Christ returns. 
That is set forth in the parables, given 
at this point by Matthew and Luke, of 
the WatchingServants, of the Talents, of 
the Ten Virgins. Luke’s parable of the 
Unjust Judge also has reference to this 
point, and many another saying in the 
pnrallel synoptics. The short parable 
given by Mark presents the same situ¬ 
ation as that of the Talents—the master 
away on his travels, the servants left in 
charge and ignorant of the date of his 
return. The point of Mark’s parable, 
however, is different: it is from the 
porter and the charge given to him that 
the lesson is here drawn. The porter 
is to keep awake, that is his special 
function, and the Christians are in the 
same position as the porter. The master 
may come at any hour of the night (the 
four watches are enumerated, according 


to the Eoman division), and the porter 
has to keep awake all night to be 
ready to open the door when the 
summons comes. Ill were it for the 
porter if he were not found ready ; ill 
for the Christian if the hour to which 
he looks forward conics when he is bent 
on something else, and lie should lose 
its joy and triumph. 

37. That lesson is not only for the 
Apostles but for all Christians ; not only 
for the Christians of Palestine, where 
the Lord is to set up his Kingdom, 
but also for those of Rome and of 
all lands. Wherever they are they 
must bo intent on the return of 
Christ ; they must keep up the habits 
of prayer, devotion, regularity, pre¬ 
sence of mind, sobriety in all things, 
by which alone it is possible to make 
sure that when the master comes they 
will not be put to shame. 

xiv.—xv. The Passion. 

xiv. 1. Here first is the Passover men¬ 
tioned in this Gospel. The synoptical 
tradition does not describe Jesus’ 
journey to Jerusalem as that of a 
pilgrim to a festival, but as under¬ 
taken for the fulfilment of his own 
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2 airoKTe'ivuiaiv' eXeyov yap, ep 177 eoprfl, pr) ttote ecrrai Oopvfios 
tov \aou. 


The Anointing at Bethany, xiv. 3-9. 

3 Kal opto? aurov ep Brjdavla ep t# oikIo. Hlpwvo^ tov Xeirpov, 
KaTatcetpevov avTOv tjXOev ywrj tyovcra aXaftacTTpov pvpov vapSov 
TTKTTiKrjs 7ro\vTe\ov$' <tvvt pl^fsacra tov aXafiacTpov KaTeyeev airrov 

4 r rjs Ke<pa\rjs. fjTav St tipc ? ayavaKTodvTt 9 1 rpos tavTOv ?, Eiy rt 


mission. No indication is given in 
that tradition how long a time Jesus 
wa9 in the capital before his death. 
Here all at once we are told that the 
Passover, and the unleavened bread, 
which began on the day on which the 
Passover was killed (the two elements 
of the festival being joined together in 
one phrase) was only two days off. The 
combination of the Passover with the 
last scenes of the life of Jesus is not 
worked up to in this Gospel, and we 
shall see how little stress is laid 011 it 
even where it might naturally have been 
noticed. The first and immediate con¬ 
sequence of the occurrence of the 
Passover at this juncture is that the 
plans of the authorities in connec¬ 
tion with Jesus are hastened, and they 
proceed to act in a way they had not 
formerly intended. That the high- 
priests and scribes were seeking to bring 
about Jesus’ arrest, is nothing new ; we 
heard the same statement at xii. 12, 
after Jesus spoke the parable of the 
Vineyard which they felt to be aimed 
at themselves. What is new in the 
present passage is that they do not wish 
the arrest to be made during the festival. 
At that time Jerusalem was, of course, 
thronged with pilgrims, and the multi¬ 
tude was one winch the rulers could not 
manage so easily as the ordinary popula¬ 
tion which was there at other times. 
Many of Jesus’ friends from Galilee 
were, no doubt, at the festival, and 
multitudes of others not so tied to the 
Jerusalem system a9 to be hostile to 
Jesus. If, therefore, the arrest was to 
take place at the time of the festival, it 
must be managed quietly and not on the 
streets or near the Temple, where it 

1 D omits iv 6oAlj, underhand, and makes it 
appear that two decisions had been come to 
by tlie authorities : 1. to get Jesus arrested 
and^ killed; 2. not to have it done at the 
festival. The addition of tv £6Au imputes to 


might lead to a riot; it must be done by 
craft. 1 Judas afterwards comes and 
shows them how it may be done in the 
way they have been thinking of. 

The question here meets us of the 
evidence on which the tradition may 
be supposed to rest when it speaks of 
the plansand intentionsof Jesus’eneinies 
in these last days. The proceedings at 
the trial must have been reported by a 
person cognizant of the policy of the 
authorities: 

3. Here Jesus is a guest in a house 
at Bethany. It is not said by Mark that 
the disciples are with him ; Matthew 
says so, and in John xii. 1-8 the story 
is further developed. In Mark, Jesus 
appears to have friends at Bethany, from 
whom the animal is borrowed for the 
triumphal Entry; the disciples go there 
in xi. 11, 12, and in xi. 27 they make the 
same journey again ; in xiii. 1 the com¬ 
pany is on the Mount of Olives, it is 
not said they were going to Bethany, 
though the Mount of Olives was on the 
way there ; in xiv. 32 after supper they 
proceed in the same direction, but the 
disciples go to sleep on reaching Geth- 
semane. At xiv. 12-17 Jesus is living 
outside the town, and arranges the 
Passover meal, which could only be 
eaten in Jerusalem, from there. Luke’s 
statement (xxi. 37, 38) that Jesus went 
regularly to the Mount called Elaion, 
Mount of Olives, for his night quarters, 
appears to preclude the belief that the 
regular night quarters were at Bethany; 
in connection with which we notice that 
Luke does not give the anointing at 
Bethany, but gives an anointing at the 
house of Simon (vii. 36-50), in which, 

them a third resolution, viz., if the arrest was 
to take place at tho festival, to have it arranged 
quietly. Tho omission makes the history 
simpler. 
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underhand 1 way to get him arrested and put to death. For 2 
they said, Not during the festival, lest there be a disturbance 
among the people. 

[Matthew xxvi. 6-13.] 

And he was at Bethany in the house of Simon the leper, 3 
and while he was reclining, a woman came who had an 
unguent-flask of genuine nard of great value; she broke the 
flask, and poured out the contents on his head. But there 4 
were some there who showed displeasure at this, and said to 


however, Simon ia not a leper but a 
Pharisee, ami the woman, on the con¬ 
trary, a sinner. Luke gives the visit 
of Jesus to Mary and Martha at “ a 
certain village ” (x. 38). The fourth 
Gospel combines in one the traditions 
formerly separate of the two sisters and 
the anointing. 

Jesus is under a friendly roof at 
Bethany, in the house of Simon the 
leper, a person known to the early 
Church, no doubt, since he needs no 
further introduction, but not mentioned 
in the Gospels except on this occa¬ 
sion. The only leper otherwise spoken 
of in Mark is he of i. 40-45; if the 
persons are different, Jesus was ac¬ 
quainted with two restored lepers. In 
this house a scene is enacted which 
forms the most striking contrast with 
those on which the Gospel is now to 
eDter ; we are shortly to see the Lord 
among enemies who have him at their 
mercy and pour out on him the full 
measure of their rancour; for a moment 
we see him reclining in the house of 
friends, sheltered from the world and 
treated, aB those in after times who love 
his memory would fain have treated 
him, with unstinted love and devotion. 
The woman whose act is now to be 
recorded has no name in Mark, nor are 
we told whether she was one of the 
inmates of the house or entered from 
outside. A poor woman would not 
have possessed wlmt this one brought 
with her ; and she was one who knew 
Jesus, had exulted, no doubt, in his 
triumphal Entry which started from 
Bethany, and fully sympathized in his 
labours and struggles at Jerusalem. 
For the Messiah no mark of kindness 


could be, in the eyes of such a one, 
extravagant. She came, then, to anoint 
the Master as he reclined, perhaps at 
table, as in Matthew ; anointing was 
an ordinary refreshment after a journey 
or in connection with a meal, and if the 
host did not provide it another might 
do so (Luke vii. 46). She made use of 
the most expensive material. Nard is 
a product of N. and Eastern India, and 
was highly valued in antiquity : there 
was a trade in it at Tarsus, the precious 
unguent being sent out in long-necked 
alabaster flasks. Like every such sub¬ 
stance it was liable to adulteration and 
imitation, but this lady has a flask of 
genuine nard. On the word here trans¬ 
lated genuine, also rendered in other 
ways,see Bruce’s note (Expositor's Greek 
Testament, vol. i.); 011 nard, see Riehm, 
HandwOrttrhnch des bib/. Altertums , sub 
voc. The flask is called an alabaster, 
but the word was used of an unguent 
flask though not made of that lucent 
white material. The breaking may 
refer to the seal, or the neck of the 
flask may have been broken, as none 
of the contents were to be kept any 
longer. The woman is not reported 
to have said anything as to the meaning 
of her anointing; Jesus afterwards gives 
an interpretation of it of which she 
may not have thought. It is an act of 
pure and uncalculating kindness and 
devotion. 

4. Mark does not say it was disciples 
who objected : Matthew says so, and in 
John it is Judas. They are people, at 
any rate, of a frugal standard of living, 
and accustomed, aB good Jews were, to 
think of almsgiving as part of a good 
life. Jesus himself, they knew, was far 


1 Omit, underhand. 
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5 rj airwXeia avrrj tov pvpov yeyovev ; qSvvaro yap tovto to 
pvpov irpadrjvat eTravw Srjvaplwv TpiaKoarloov teai SoOrjvai t oi? irrwxoh' 

6 /cat eve(3pipwvro avrp. 6 Se ’Irjo-ov? eiirev, "Arpere auTTfV tl avTjj 

7 kokovs irapexere ; fcaAoy epyov rjpyaaaro ev epol. irdvrore yap 
tov? ktooxov? exere pe9’ eav twv, Kai orav OeXrjre SvvaaOe avroi ? 

8 irdvrore 1 ev Trotrj(rai, epe <?e ov iravr ore e^ere. o ecxev eiroirjrev' 

9 irpoeXafiev pvplcrai to crwpd pov el? tov evrarpiaapov . apr/v Se 
Xeyw vpiv, "On tov eav Krjpvx@n to evayyeXiov el? oXov tov Koapov, 
Kai o eirolrjcrev avrt] XaXrjOrjo'eTai el? pvrjpo(rvvov aurrj?. 


10 

11 


The Betrayal, xiv. 10, 11. 

Kai Iov^a? ’I<TKapiu>6, 6 el? rwv 
apxiepek Iva avrov irapaSoi avroi?- 
eirriyyelXavTO aurw apyvptov Sovvai' 
irapaSoi- 


SwSeKa, airrjXdev irpo? tov? 
ol Se aKovaavre? ex^pw av Kai 
Ka\ efyjrei ira)? avrov evKalpoo? 


from thoughts of luxury ; he told his 
followers to sell their goods, and give 
alms with the proceeds, trusting in God 
for what they needed. And here is a 
piece of culpable luxury applied to such 
a teacher—a sum poured out in a transi¬ 
tory individual pleasure which could 
have brought relief to hundreds of the 
poor. They are not against the anoint¬ 
ing, but oil would have done, or a less 
expensive unguent; and they hold up to 
the woman, no doubt in strong and 
pointed language, the incongruity of her 
act. 

6. Jesus, however, though he had 
taught his disciples the lessons of 
poverty and charity which the first 
preachers of a new faith require to 
learn, knew more himself than he had 
taught, and when a fine act was done in 
his sight was able to rejoice in it even 
if it did not square with the rules of his 
order. A warm heart dispenses with all 
rules, he knew, and perhaps he also 
saw that the rich are able to do things 
the poor cannot think of, by which life 
is brightened and ennobled. ‘She has 
done a good work on ine.’ The Greek 
word would suggest aesthetic merit, a 
beautiful work, but the word Jesus used 

1 In the cose of crucifixion there were no such 
rites ; from Hub and other Indications it seems 


was Aramaic, and probably did not con¬ 
vey this. He has sympathy at any rate 
with the woman’s motives, and will not 
have her molested or distressed. It is 
well to think of the poor, but not well 
to let the thought of them spread over 
the whole of life and choke the action 
of other good impulses. There is some¬ 
thing to be said for her extravagance, at 
least on this occasion. It is a special 
time with him ; he is going away, and 
for kindness to him there will be little 
further opportunity. It was not ill 
done on her part, then, to come forward 
in this brief space that is left and do her 
best for him. Little can be done for 
him—a woman cannot set him on his 
rightful throne or make his enemies to 
yield. What she can do is only to 
express her own conviction, and that 
her generous act has done. The act has 
another significance, indeed. It is the 
beginning of the burial rites which his 
friends will soon have to think of for 
him. He knows his death is near, and 
after it there will be the anointing, 1 for 
only in the case of rich and great people 
was embalming resorted to. He has 
almost done with his body, and this 
woman’s act is an indication to him 

clear that Jesus, while foreseeing his death, 
did not foresee tho maimer of it. 


1 Omit TrdvTOTC. 
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each other, What was the use of wasting the ointment in such 
a way ? This ointment could have been sold for more than 5 
fifteen pounds, and the money given to the poor! And they 
broke out upon her. But Jesus said, Let her alone: why do 6 
you trouble her ? She has done a good work on me. For the 7 
poor you have always with you, and whenever you like you 
can always 1 do good to them; but you are not always to 
have me. She has done what she could; she has anointed my 8 
body beforehand for burial. And I tell you assuredly, wher- 9 
ever the Gospel is preached in the whole world, this woman’s 
action also shall be spoken of, for a memorial of her. 


[Matthew xxvi. 14-16; Luke xxii. 3-6.] 

And Judas of Karioth, one of the Twelve, went to the high- 10 
priest's and offered to give him up to them. And they were u 
delighted to hear it, and promised to give him money; and 
from that time onwards he looked for a convenient opportunity 
to give him up. 


that others will care for it afterwards 
as far as they can. A tragic and solemn 
tone is thus given to the scene. We 
read in the sequel how, when the death 
had taken place, three women, who are 
named, brought spices to the tomb to 
do the work Jesus here speaks of, and 
how they were prevented from accom¬ 
plishing it. 

9. A verse is added which states one 
result of this little incident. This un¬ 
known woman obtained by her reckless 
generosity a place in the Gospel narra¬ 
tive, from which she was never to be 
removed. Wherever the Gospel is 
preached—Gospel here being a message 
with a certain amount of historical mat¬ 
ter contained in it, but still a spoken, 
not a written thing-—wherever the 
Gospol is preached (readers will know 
what is meant by the Gospel, and not 
a word of explanation needs to be added 
to the term) this woman’s act will be 
recited, and she will be held in honour. 
This verse accordingly takes us to the 
time in the early history of the Church 

iSpltta, Vrchritttnlum, vol. t., ! 'p. .225, 
renders rusaipuc “ in good time," sc. oarly 
onougli. He considers that Jcsub did not hold 
ths Posaovor with his diaciploa, the authori¬ 
ties having planned, bo vor. 2 is taken, 


wheu the oral tradition of the Gospel in 
becoming fixed, and it is known that a 
certain narrative belongs to it; but the 
Gospel is not yet a written work. 

10. This statement about Judas con¬ 
tinues the story interrupted by the 
incident of Bethany; ver. 10 takes 
up ver. *2, There wo heard that 
the authorities did not wish the 
arrest of Jesus to take place during 
the festival. If it did take place then, 
they wished it to take place quietly, 
where it would not be noticed. The 
action of Judas makes them forget their 
resolution to keep off the festival ; he 
satisfies them that from his knowledge 
of his Master’s habits he will be able to 
get the arrest effected so that no one 
will know of it. The result showed 
him to be right, as the mass of the 
pilgrims with whom Jerusalem was 
crowded knew nothing of the arrest, 
nor even, it is probable, of the cruci¬ 
fixion, till after it was over. 1 

The story of Judas gives a striking 

to get him arrested bofovo the festival, and 
Judas having assisted them to do bo. But 
ulncaipajf moans opportunely, at a suitable time, 
and tho context must decide in oach cubo 
whether the time it describes is early or late. 


1 Omit, always. 
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Preparation for the Passover, xiv. 12-17. 

12 Kai Tfl 7 rpwTfl r/pepa rwv d^vpiav, ore to rdaxa e'Ovov, Xeyovaiv 
avrw ol /JLaOtjTcu avrov, lion OeXei? cnreXdoyreg eroipdaoopev lya 

13 0 ayj 7 ? to 7T d<rx a > Kai diroareXXei Svo rwv paOrjrwv avrov Kai 
Xeyei avrois, 'Yirayere el$ ryv 7 roXiy, Kai cnrayrt/aei vpiv dvOpwiros 

14 Kepdpiov vSaro ? fiaardfav‘ aKoXovd^aare avrw, Kai oirov eav 
etaeXdp elirare rip oiKoSetnroTfl on 0 SiSaaKaXo? Xeyei, II00 
eariy to KardXvpa pov o 7 rov to 7 raaxa pera rwv paOprwv pov 

15 (pdyio ; Ka'i ai’ to? vpiv Sel£ei dvayaiov peya earpwpevov eroipov ' 

16 kui eKei erotpdaare ijpiv. Kai e^rjXdov ol paQr^ra'i Ka'i rjXQov el<s 
rrjv 7roXiv ko.i evpov KaOws elirev a vtoi?, Ka'i rjrolpaaav to 1 ratr^a. 

17 Ka'i 6 yp-la<s yevopevrj 9 epxerai pera rwv SwSeKa. 


The Passover meal, xiv. 18-21. 


iS Kai dvaKeipevwv avrwv Kai eaOiovrwv 6 
Xeyw vpiv on ei<t e£ vpu>v 7r apaSwaei pe, 


’I tjaov? eiirev, Aprjv 
o eaOlwv per epov. 


example of the growth of the tradition 
from one Gospel to another. In Mark 
he does not ask for money; the authori¬ 
ties promise it, we do not hear how 
much. In Matthew he asks for money, 
and the sum agreed on is named ; it is 
connected, we afterwards hear(xxvii. 9), 
■with an O.T. prophecy. In Luke Satan 
enters into Judas, and the money is 
agreed on between the authorities and 
him. In John xii. 1-8 Judas is the 
keeper of the bag ; his history is fully 
explained. 

12. Jesus is living with his disciples 
outside tiie walls, but the Passover 
could only be eaten in Jerusalem, close 
to the Temple where the victim was 
killed. The necessary preparations 
embraced the killing of the lamb and 
the application of its blood to the altar, 
the cooking of the lamb and of the 
bitter herbs, the providing of wine, etc. 
As we shall see afterwards there is 
nothing in the description of the meal 
itself which Jesus ate with his disciples 
on the last night of his life to show 
that it was a feast of Passover. The 
reader will remember that in the fourth 
Gospel Jesus does not eat the Passover, 
but is crucified on the day of that 
festival, and with this much early 


testimony also agrees. The belief that 
he did eat the Passover is based on the 
passage now before us. The story here 
found in Mark is of the same graphic 
and circumstantial character as that of 
the finding of the animal for the trium¬ 
phal Entry, and like it points to rela¬ 
tions of private friendship occupied by 
Jesus which are not fully stated to us 
in the Gospels. In Matthew the person 
to whom the disciples are sent in Jeru¬ 
salem appears to be named by Jesus— 
Go to such an one, he there says ; the 
evangelist does not give the name, but 
indicates that the messengers know who 
was meant. In Luke this matter is 
just as in Mark, but it is Jesus himself 
who broaches the subject of the Pass- 
over. 

The day having come, the 14th of 
Nisan, which commemorated to the 
Jews the departure out of Egypt, the 
disciples ask for instructions as to 
the Passover meal. The lamb should, 
according to the ritual (Exodus xii. 3), 
have been selected on the tenth of the 
month, even if it was not bought in the 
Temple market, though this, like other 
arts of the old ritual, may not have 
een rigidly adhered to at the period. 
At all events there was no doubt in the 
company that Jesus intended to observe 
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[Matthew xxvi. 17-20; Luke xxii. 7-14.] 

And on the first day of unleavened bread, when people killed 12 
the Pa« 9 over, Jesus’ disciples say to him, Where do you wish 
us to go and make the preparations for your eating the Pass- 
over ? And he sends two of his disciples and tells them, Go 13 
into the city, and there will meet you a man with a water-jar; 
follow him, till he enters a house, and say to the master of 14 
that house, Our Master says, Where is my room, in which 
I am to eat the Passover with my disciples? And he will 15 
show you a large dining-room, furnished for a meal and 
ready; there make the preparations for us. And the disciples 16 
set off and came into the town, and found everything as he 
had told them; and they prepared the Passover. And when 17 
evening fell he comes with the Twelve. 


[Matthew xxvi. 21-25; Luke xxii. 15, 16, 21-23.] 

And as they were at table and were eating, Jesus said, 18 
Assuredly I tell you that one of you is going to betray me. 


the festival with his friends in the 
usual manner. The only question in 
doubt appears to be that of the place in 
which the meal is to be eaten. Jesus 
has not discussed this point with his 
friends, and they are in the dark even 
up to the morning of the day when the 
lamb had to be killed and eaten. 

13. We appear to find here, as in the 
case of the colt at Bethany, a precon¬ 
certed arrangement, made by Jesus, 
and not communicated to his disciples 
till the moment arrives for carrying it 
out. As water is generally fetched by 
women in the Bast, a man with a water- 
jar would act as a good signal. He 
wub to wait near the gate at which the 
messengers from Jesus would enter, 
and in some way he would recognize 
them. The lamb they would have 
with them. As they had often found 
Jesus aware of their necessities before¬ 
hand, and wisely providing for them, so 
in this instance all was already in train. 
According to the custom of the dwellers 
at Jerusalem who lent rooms to the 
pilgrims from a distance to cat their 
Passover, they were to find a large up¬ 
stairs room bespoken for them and 
suitably arranged for the occasion. 
This little narrative is so circumstantial, 
and so likely, as to furnish the 


strongest proof that Jesus did eat the 
Passover with his disciples. If the 
meal Jesus ate with his disciples on 
the last evening of his life was, as the 
fourth Cospel implies (xiii. 1, 2), not 
the Passover, then we have to ask how 
he came to be at supper within the 
walls of Jerusalem; only if it was a 
Passover, is the evening meal in .Jeru¬ 
salem accounted for. On that sup¬ 
position there was good reason for his 
not coming to town during the day. 
In the confusion of the festival, when 
every one was busy with preparing for 
the Passover and the Temple was full 
of the blood of thousands of victims, 
there could be no preaching. Only in 
the evening does he conic to town, 
reversing the direction of his usual 
evening journey (Mark xi. 19, Lk. xxi. 
37). Mark alone states this clearly. 

17. The word disciples, having been 
used of the two who went early, could 
not be conveniently used again of the 
ten who came later, and so they are 
called the Twelve, as in 1 Cor. xv. 5, 
though only ten are meant. 

When we come to the narrative of 
the meal, we find it to be by no means 
full. Only two points are dwelt on in 
Mark and Matthew, that of the betrayal 
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19 

20 

21 


%p£ai>TO Xv7rei(r6ut kcu Xeyeiv clvtus elf Kara etf, Mj?t< eyw 6 
(Se ehreu avTOtf, Ely twv dwdeica, 6 ep.fia'KTOfJ.evof per’ e/xov elf 
to 2 TpvfiXiov. on 6 /uev vtof tov ai/Opunrov V7ray£t /cadwf 
yeypairTcu irep'i ovtov' oval Se tm avOpuyrvcp e/ce<W Si ov 6 vlot 
tov av6pu>7rov TrapaSlSoTai' kolXov avrw el ovk eyevvrjdr] 6 ai>6pw7rof 
eKelvof. 


The Lord’s Supper, xiv. 22 - 25 . 


22 Kai ecrdiovTiov ovtu) v Xaj 3 wv apTOv evXoyrfaaf eicXaaev koi 
eSiateev avTolf /cat e'nrev, AafieTe' tovto eaTiv to aSofxa p.ov. 


and that of the new institution. Luke 
haB here, as in the whole history of the 
Passion and Resurrection, a number of 
additions. In John the last meal forms 
the basis of those discourses in which 
the relation between the dying Saviour 
and his Church is set forth in strains 
which can never cease to thrill the 
Christian heart. What we have now 
to consider is a lively narrative of very 
concrete incidents. 

18. What they were eating we are 
not told, it has to be inferred from the 
Passover ritual; the story is very frag¬ 
mentary. The incident about the 
betrayal could not he forgotten, the 
interruption of the meal by Jesus him¬ 
self with such a shocking announcement, 
and the grief and dismay in which the 
disciples were plunged. Those eating 
together, especially those eating the 
great sacrifice, the Passover, together, 
naturally regarded themselves as a 
family ; the eating from the same dish, 
and drinking from the same cup, was a 
mutual pledge of faith and brother¬ 
hood (1 Cor. x. 18). And this company 
was not a fortuitous concourse, bound 
together for the moment by an occasional 
rite ; on the contrary its members had 
come through many things together 
and had high hopes in common. 
How dreadful then to be told as they 
are celebrating fellowship with each 
other in the common meal, that one of 
their company is turning his hand 
against his associates, and is on the 
point of betraying the Master, with¬ 
out whom their fellowship could have 
no existence, to his enemies out¬ 
side. No wonder that cries of distress 


arose, cries of indignation, of personal 
anxiety. The others, it appears, do 
not suspect Judas—he has dissembled 
very successfully ; only the Master has 
noticed in these two days the change 
that has taken place in him. The 
others, therefore, each think that a 
dreadful charge is being made against 
himself ; he does not understand how 
he can be guilty of such a crime, and 
yet the Master’s statement is very posi¬ 
tive. Can he be acting, without know¬ 
ing it, in such a way as to incur such 
a charge ? And each puts the question, 
expecting an answer in the negative, 
Not I, is it, Master? If he gets a 
warning in reply he can yet, perhaps, 
guard against the danger. But still 
Jesus does not name any one. The 
meal consists not only of bread and 
wine, or wine and water, the staple 
diet of all but the very poor in Pales¬ 
tine ; in ■ addition to the unleavened 
cake set down for each guest, there 
is also a dish standing in the centre, or 
handed round, to which each applies 
for his portion. At the Passover there 
might be two dishes, that containing 
the lamb and that with the bitter 
herbs with which it was eaten. “Dip¬ 
ping with me in the dish ” has been 
interpreted as a ceremony of special 
friendship, like drinking wine together 
in our days ; and it has been thought 
that Jesus by these words pointed out 
Judas, who was just paying him this 
compliment. But this goes beyond the 
words. The dish was common to all 
who sat at table, and the words 
“ dippeth with ine in the dish ” indi¬ 
cate no more than the words “ eateth 


1 Add xal dXAof, Mi)ri iytii ; 


2 Add tv. 
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one who is eating with me. They began to be very sad, and 19 
to say to him one by one, Surely it is not I ? 1 But he said 20 
to them, It is one of the Twelve, one who is dipping with 
me in the 2 dish. For the Son' of Man is going away indeed 21 
as Scripture says about him; but woe to that man by whom 
the Son of Man is betrayed; well were it for that man if he 
had not been born. 

[Matthew xxvi. 26-29; Luke xxii. 17-20.] 

And as they were eating he took a loaf and after saying 22 
the blessing he broke it and gave it to them and said, Take, 


with me ” in ver. 18, or the words of 
Luke xxii. 21, “the hand of my be¬ 
trayer is with me on the table,” which 
evidently do not point out any indi¬ 
vidual. The phrase brings out a little 
more strongly the blackness of the 
treachery. That one just about to 
carry out such a horrid plot should yet 
join with his intended victim in using 
the symbols of brotherhood and faith¬ 
fulness ! 

21. Here we have a further idea 
entertained by Jesus about his own 
death. We found him before speaking 
of his death as necessary, as a part of the 
divine plan for him, and also declaring 
that his death would not be the end 
with him, but that he would rise again 
and come to judgment (viii. 31,x. 33s<j.). 
In Mark x. 45 a view is indicated in very 
general language as to the benefit which 
would accrue to others from his death. 
Here the circumstances and conditions 
of the death of the Messiah are again 
spoken of. Jesus speaks of the Son of 
Man, a phrase which, as we have seen, 
is used iu its traditional and proper 
sense in those passages where the figure 
in question is that of a judge and aven¬ 
ger at the last day (xiii. 26, viii. 38). 
The Son of Man is the Messiah, prima¬ 
rily in this aspect. Rut Jesus recog¬ 
nized that the Messiah’s career was not 
to be one of unbroken triumph and 
majesty, and here this conviction is 
expressed in the phrase, “ The Son of 
Man Is going away.” Scripture states 
that he is to do so, i.e. there is a Scrip¬ 
ture passage which speaks of an inter¬ 
ruption of the career of the Mossiah, 


and represents him as withdrawn for a 
time in order to appear again. If we 
enquire what passage is meant, the 
53rd chapter of Isaiah readily occurs to 
us. The Messiah once identified with 
the Servant of Jehovah in that chapter, 
Scripture is seen to give this forecast of 
his history (ver. 10-12) ; he is to go 
away out of the world under the most 
painful circumstances, but only in order 
to come back again to enjoy a complete 
and final triumph. We see in Acts viii. 
32 sqq. and other passages in the N.T. 
how this famous chapter was applied 
by the early Christians to the Messiah. 
Did Jesus himself carry the develop¬ 
ment of Messianic doctrine so far? If, 
while he foresaw his death, lie yet ex¬ 
pected to be present and to have a 
part to play in the establishment of the 
Kingdom, lie must have done so. Yet 
some degree of perplexity attaches, as 
we saw (p. 82), to all the passages 
where Jesus speaks of himself as the 
Sou of Man. 

The rest of the verse is clear. Though 
it stands as part of the divine plan that 
the Messiah is to suffer and die, yet the 
guilt of the betrayer is not thereby re¬ 
moved. It is with mingled indignation 
and compassion that Jesus speaks of 
him, for a terrible fate awaits him. 
He will not only be left outside when 
the Messiah comes to liis Kingdom ; he 
will be visited with some special punish¬ 
ment : far better for him to have re¬ 
mained unborn ! 

22. If the meal Jesus ate with his 
disciples was the Passover, no details 


1 Add, and another said, Surely not I ? 

1 Or, according to the variant: the one dish. 
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23 /ccii XafiiDv TTOTt'ipiov eCxapicrrycrav eSwicev aih-ois, icai emov e£ 

24 avTov iravres- ical eiirev avTOis, Touto cittiv to aTfia f iov Ttjs 


are given to identify it. The writer 
shows no interest in the Passover ritual 
and only records incidents which have 
no connection with it. What is now 
to be told took place as they were eat¬ 
ing, i.e. during the course of the ineal; 
the meal was going on, but this is not 
a part of its ordinary form. Jesus, for 
the last time, acts as the host of his 
party ; in doing so he bears himself 
exactly as he did when he fed the 
multitude at the lakeside (vi. 41, viii. 
6), but here he connects the familiar 
acts with the thought of his own 
death in a way never to be forgotten. 
WheD he fed the multitude he made 
them think of other things than 
material food ; it was a feeding of the 
spirit as well as of the body, and they 
all felt satisfied, though the quantity of 
food was so small which he distri¬ 
buted among theni. So here he makes 
the disciples think of far different 
things from the bread and the cup he 
hands to them. He takes a loaf of 
bread, one of the round cakes or scones 
of unleaveued bread which were on the 
table—each about a man’s portion for a 
ineal—and he breaks it into pieces, a 
piece for each of the disciples, he him¬ 
self not sharing, then he says the bless¬ 
ing. The word “blessed” in this 
verse and the word “gave thanks” in 
the following (ver. 23), both represent 
the same Hebrew term and refer to 
the same act, so that no idea is sug¬ 
gested here any more than at vi. 41, 
that the blessing was meant to confer 
on the loaf some special character as 
consecrated. The Jew, desiring to take 
his food as from God’s hand, offered 
thanks before eating to God the Giver. 
The thanksgiving might of course be 
followed by other petitions connected 
with any matter in hand. “ Blessed be 
He who brings forth bread out of the 
earth ” is the ordinary Jewish form, 
and in the earliest Christian accounts 
of the action the prayer before the 
bread and the cup is a thanksgiving 
to God, who causes the earth to pro¬ 
duce Buch things. Cf. Didache, ix., 
Irenaeus, iv. 18, 4. The blessing said, 
Jesus gives the bread which he has 
broken to the disciples and bids them 
take it ; they are to eat it, not he ; he 
is giving it to them. And this bread 
which he gives them furnishes a par¬ 


able. As he has often made use of 
common everyday things and incidents 
to suggest thoughts about God and 
God’s Kingdom and the Messiah, so he 
does now. The bread he has broken 
and given to them is, he says, his body. 
It represents his body, i.e. it is a par¬ 
able of his body, as when he says “the 
seed is the word,” “ the reapers are the 
angels.” How does the bread represent 
his body ? The point, it is commonly 
held, lies in the breaking. His body 
was about to be broken as the bread 
had been. The words of the Autho¬ 
rized Version in 1 Cor. xi. 24, “This is 
my body which is broken for you,” im¬ 
posed this interpretation on its readers. 
But the word ‘broken’ is absent from 
the Revised Version, the Greek word 
having been removed from the 
text by the editors. 

Luke has, This is my body which is 
given for you. 

Matthew, Take, eat, this is my body. 

M ark, Take, this is my body. 

None of the passages, therefore, 
states that Jesus compared his body to 
the loaf in respect that both were 
broken. And there are also great diffi¬ 
culties in thinking that this was the 
original intention of the words. The 
body of Jesus was not brokeu in his 
death, a fact iu which Christians' saw a 
fulfilment of prophecy (John xix. 
30). If Jesus then foresaw the manner 
of his death (cf. x. 34, also ou xiv. 8), 
he could not say that his body was 
about to be broken. The point of the 
comparison of his body to the broken 
loaf lies in another direction, not in the 
breaking but in the giving. He 1ms 
quite made up his mind to die ; and in 
the scene at Bethany he speaks of his 
body as almost ready for the last 
anointing. Here he expresses the view 
he has leatned to take of his death, 
now so certainly impending. He under¬ 
takes it willingly ; called to give up his 
life he willingly devotes it to the ser¬ 
vice of those who may be benefited by 
it, In saying to his disciples “ Take, 
this is my body,” he means that they 
are to regard hia death as a gift, the 
last of all his gifts, which he makes to 
them deliberately. His life is not taken 
from him against his will, but freely 
given. Even in his death he is to be 
thought of not as one who is over- 
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this is my body. And he took a cup and gave thanks and 23 
gave it to them, and they all drank of it. And he said to 24 
them, This is my covenant-blood which is poured out for 


whelmed and hurled by the might of 
circumstances into a dark fate, but as 
one who goes cheerfully, with love in 
his heart, to make the last great sacri¬ 
fice, and feels os he does so that he is 
allowed to serve his brethren in his 
death as he had served them in his life. 
In 1 Cor. and in Luke the disciples are 
told to “do this in remembrance of 
me,” words which Mark and Matthew 
do not give. It was inevitable, how¬ 
ever, that the action should be re¬ 
peated after the departure of Jesus, 
and that in repeating it his followers 
should consider themselves to be carry¬ 
ing out his orders. (See on this passage 
a paper by the present writer in The 
Expositor, Oct. 1899, “ The Lord’s 
Supper: St. Mark or St. Paul?” where 
the views stated above as to the insti¬ 
tution of the Supper are set forth more 
at large. For a careful statement of 
the points in the recent controversy on 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
see Schmiedel in Prot. Monatshefte iii. 
125. Plummer in Hastings’ Bible Dic¬ 
tionary , 1 Lord’s Supper,’ may also be 
consulted). 

23. It is not said that this cup was a 
art of the Passover ritual; and as the 
reaking of the loaf was a symbol 
freely chosen to express a new truth, 
so probably here also. We are not 
told at first what was in the cup, but 
only infer from ver. 25 that it was 
wine. No stress is to be laid on the use of 
this particularsubstance, 1 The “thanks¬ 
giving ” is the same form as the 
“ blessing ” of the foregoing verse. He 
gave the cup to the disciples, but did 
not drink of it himself; the reason is 
given in ver, 25. In Luke xxii. 17, 18 
this appears more clearly: “ Divide 
this among yourselves,” he says there ; 
“ 1 will not drink.” The wine sIbo is a 
parable ; they are to think as they 
drink it of something else which does 
not appear. The words in which he 
indicates this hidden truth do not at 

1 Many bodies of oarly Christians eolebrated 
the Eucharist with bread and water, some 
with bread and cheoso. Tho acts wore im¬ 
portant, but even at Homo there was some 
freedom as to tho clomontsused. See Harnack, 
“ Brod und Wanner ; dio Euchavistisclien Ele- 
mento bei Justin,”iu Ttxleund l/ntertuchungen, 
voi. vii. 


once yield their meaning. Like the 
words about the bread they are not to 
be interpreted in the light of the 
crucifixion. As the body was not 
broken on the cross, so neither was the 
blood shed. The agony of the death 
arose from fever and congestion. We 
must ask what the disciples could find 
in the words before they knew of the 
death on the cross. They knew that 
their Master considered himself to be 
on the point of being arrested and put 
to death. And they knew from the 
symbol of the bread he had given them 
that he was prepared to die, and was in 
his own eyes voluntarily giving up his 
life for their benefit. What is added 
to these thoughts by the words “ ThlB 
is my covenant-blood which is shed for 
many ” ? They introduce a view as to 
the use of Christ’s death. He recog¬ 
nizes his death ns God’s will, and 
voluntarily undertakes it for the sake 
of others, but in what way is it to 
benefit them ? It is his view on this 
point that we now learn. Covenant- 
blood is the blood of a victim offered to 
celebrate and ratify the inauguration of 
a new relation or new terms of agree¬ 
ment (Exodus xxiv. 8, Psalm 1. 5). 
The phrase is an old one, and is to be 
taken as a whole ; its terms are not 
separately dwelt on by Christ, and 
neither should we so dwell on them. 2 
Christ then regards his death as a 
sacrifice by which the new conditions 
of life in the Kingdom he came to 
set up, are to be introduced. A 
strange fact that the death of the 
Messiah should be called for as the 
preliminary to the coming of Messiah’s 
Kingdom ! Yet there is Scripture 
for it, as we saw (in ver. 21) ; 
and Jesus has considered the matter 
and consented to play the part, so 
different from that which might have 
been anticipated, which now opens 
before him. In this ease also the point 
of the parable lies in the giving, not 

,J If ho thought of a covenantae being formed 
at his death, it would ho after tho fashion of 
that described by Jeromiab xxxi. 81-34, n 
covenant which is no covenant, but the ob¬ 
livion of all the broken covonnnts of the past 
In a new ern of grace. But this Is going beyond 
Christ's words. 
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To the Mount of Olives. Prediction of Peter’s denial, xiv. 26-31. 
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the shedding. As Jesus gladly and 
delightedly plays the host to his dis¬ 
ciples, and hands them the cup to 
drink which he does not himself share, 
so gladly and willingly he give3 up his 
life to be the sacrifice at the opening of 
the Kingdom. For him the death ; for 
many, for far more than the disciples, for 
men who do not yet believe but will 
now do so (see on ‘ ransom for many,’ 
x. 45) the Kingdom and its joys. He 
does what he can to help them to these 
joys ; and they will bless the Messiah 
who gave up his life that they might 
reign. 

Here also the parallels have various 
additions which appear to be drawn from 
later ritual and thought. In 1 Cor. xi. 
25 we read “ this cup is the new testa¬ 
ment in (or by means of) my blood ” 
—the drinking of the cup being equiva¬ 
lent to appropriating the blessings of 
the new dispensation. Matthew adds 
“ for the forgiveness of sins,” according 
to later doctrine (Rom. iii. 25, Heb. ix. 
22, x. 29), but probably also with 
reference to the old notion of an amnesty 
as a feature of a new treaty or covenant. 
When Jehovah promises the new cove¬ 
nant (Jer. xxxi. 31 sqq.) it is mentioned 
that the sins of the people are no more 
to be remembered. Luke has “for 
you” in place of Mark’s “for many.” 
In Paul’s addition (1 Cor. xi. 25) 
“Do this, as often as you drink it, in 
remembrance of me,” we see the prac¬ 
tice of the early Church. 

25. In the first two Gospels these 
words indicate the close of the meal; 
and also give the reason why Jesus 
did not himself drink of the cup he 
handed to the disciples. In the third, 
they have only the latter sense, 
since in Luke various conversations 
are reported after this, which are 
spoken still at table. He cannot drink 
of the draught he has compared to 
Mb own blood ; it is a thing he gives ; 


it is for others, not for him. He knows 
his death is at hand, Judas is seeing to 
that, and his drinking is over for the 
present. But he will drink again. 
The separation is to be very short to 
which he is looking forward, and after 
it he will be in the Kingdom of God 
where all is new, the wine as well as 
other things. For a similar half¬ 
material view of the Kingdom cf. 
Matth. viii. 11, xix. 28, 29. On the 
other side compare Mark xii. 25, 
Matth. xx, 25 sq., and generally the 
teaching about the Kingdom and the 
qualifications for it. It would show 
very dull preceptions if we insisted, 
from the expression in our verse, that 
the Kingdom Jesus looked forward to 
was one of physical pleasures. It is 
God’s Kingdom, in which His will is 
done and, to use words which Jesus 
heard without condemning (Luke xiv. 
15), those who eat bread are blessed. 
The verse shows certainly that he 
looked for the advent of that Kingdom 
to take place at once ; his death was to 
be the signal of its appearance (ver. 24); 
he was to return at once out of the 
realm of death to take his place in 
it at the head of those whom by dying 
he has enabled to enter it. 

26. The hymn is the Hallel with 
whieh the Passover ritual concluded. 
Even the Jewish authorities in the 
early centuries did not agree as to its 
composition, some saying it consisted 
of Psalms 115-118, others of the 
136th Psalm, or of Psalms 134-136. 
The old law prescribed (Ex. xii. 22) 
that none of the guests at the Pass- 
over were to leave the house where it 
took place until the morning; but 
many parts of that law had nowbecome 
obsolete. Luke gives a number of say¬ 
ings of Jesus as Belonging to the con¬ 
versation before leaving the house and 
some of them agreeing with that situa- 
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many. Assuredly I tell you, I will never again drink of the 25 
fruit of the vine till that day when I drink it new in the 
Kingdom of God. 

[Matthew xxvi. 30-35; Luke xxii. 31-34, 39.] 

And after they had sung the hymn, they went out to the 26 
Mount of Olives. And Jesus says to them, You will all fall 27 
away, for it is written, I will smite the Shepherd, and the 
sheep will be scattered. But after I am raised up I will go 28 


tion. The three accounts agree that 
after rising from table the party set off 
to the Uount of Olives. It is not 
Btated that they went there because 
the Mount of Olives was on the way to 
Bethany ; and it is open to us to think 
that they did not mean to go further 
(see on ver. 3). It is during this short 
journey, on which Luke tells us that the 
disciples did not walk at Jesus’ side but 
behind him, that the Master made 
the painful and for them humiliating 
prediction that they would all desert 
him. He knew them better than they 
knew themselves, and saw that as one 
of the twelve has already failed him 
he cannot count on any of them, he 
could not count on them to defend him 
when he was actually attacked by his 
enemies. They would be made to 
stumble, so the Greek word says, i.e. 
they would prove untrue to him and 
to their own convictions. This is 
confirmed by prophecy. This saying 
of Zechariah would very easily be 
added to the tradition as a striking 
prediction in Scripture, and so an 
explanation both to the world and 
to the believer, of a fact of the Gospel 
history which, however strange, was 
very well known, that the disciples 
deserted their Master in his hour 
of need. Of that fact the quota¬ 
tion is good evidence. The verse of 
Zechariah (xiii. 7) is altered to suit its 
Christian application. Originally it is 
a summons by Jehovah Himself, calling 
the sword to strike down a ruler who is 
making a bad use of his position as 
Jehovah’s friend and ruling sinfully. 
In our passage it is Jehovah Himself 
who strikes ; even in the dark event of 
the betrayal of Jesus His hand is to be 
seen. 

28. Thus the disciples are to be 
separated from their Master before his 


death, and by their own want of 
courage. But though they are to 
desert him, he will not forget them nor 
cease to care for them. In fact he will 
be with them again very shortly. No 
sooner will lie be raised up, and that, 
we remember, was to be ‘ in three days ’ 
or in a very short time, than he will be 
setting his face towards the place where 
they and he are to meet again. They 
will not see him again in Jerusalem or 
Judaea ; but he appoints them to meet 
him in their own country, and says he 
will be there before them. This meet¬ 
ing in Galilee to which Mark thus 
makes us look forward is not given in 
his Gospel as we now have it; but it is 
spoken of in the last chapter of Matthew 
(xxviii. 16-end), and the newly dis¬ 
covered fragment of the Gospel of 
Peter ends as the disciples have re¬ 
turned to Galilee and Peter and 
Andrew, Levi also being with them, 
are setting off with their nets lo the 
sea, the scene in the fourth Gospel of 
the Lord’s appearance to Peter at his 
fishing (John xxi.). It seems probable 
that the original conclusion of Mark’s 
Gospel, which is now lost, contained 
the fulfilment of the promise hero 
mode to the disciples, and narrated their 
meeting with the risen Lord in Galilee. 

Luke, with whom the meetings with 
the risen Lord take place in and about 
Jerusalem, which the disciples never 
leave (xxiv. 49; Acts i. 4-8), omits this 
promise of Jesus to appear in Galilee as 
well as the prediction of the scattering 
of the disciples, which, in his narrative, 
never takes place. Here Peter alone 
is warned of the danger of defection; 
bo that the original fact is hidden. 

We have thuB a confirmation of the 
view, already noticed, that Jesus ex¬ 
pected the separation from his disciples, 
occasioned by his death, to be of very 
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Gethflemane, xiv. 32-42. 

32 Kai epxovTai etg x w P^ ov °v T <> ovopa TeBaypavel, teal Xeyet 

33 TOi"? paByrap avrov, K aBlerare wSe «n? tt pocrevgwpai. teal irapa- 
rdv Tlerpov teal ’IaKw/ 3 oit teal ’\wdvvyv per’ avrov, teal 

34 ypgaro eteBapfietcrBai teal dSypovetv, teal Xeyei avroh, UeplXv-jros 

35 eerriv y \fs vxv fiov eft)? Bavarov' pelvare ritSe /cat ypyyopetre. /cai 



brief duration. We have also here a 
simple and primitive indication of the 
nature of his Second Coming. We 
see that when he speaks in the 
language of the current eschatology of 
coming with clouds with escort of 
angels, these grander representations 
did not banish from his mind the 
simple human joys of meeting again 
the friends he loved. How these 
two prospects, each well attested, are 
related to each other in his mind, is 
a question we are not here called to 
discuss. 

29. The disciples do not, even yet 
after all that has been said, realize what 
is before them. They do not seriously 
believe their Master is to die, or they 
would be less full of protestations. 
Peter, as usual impulsive and generous, 
takes the lead in expressing the feeling 
they all .share; the Master does not 
judge him truly ; he will not desert him ; 
if the Master is really to die, Peter will 
die with him. 1 But Jesus knows better 
how these countrymen, overawed as 
they are already by the splendour of 
the capital, will act when authority 
puts forth its hand. Peter he declares 
will repudiate him repeatedly that 
very night. The words of this Bpeech 
are less original in Mark than in 
Matthew or Luke. Mark speaks of 
two cock-crows, the others of one, 

1 What Peter asserts and what Jesus replies 
to him is, in the main, the same in the three 
accounts; but in Mark and Matthew it arises 
out of what has been said to the disciples 


and in this they are no doubt 
right. Cock-crow is a definite part of 
the night (Mark xiii. 35), the watch 
before daybreak ; but to speak of the 
cock crowing twice is to depart from 
the ordinary meaning of the term, and 
to make the prediction very strained 
and artificial. In the following narra¬ 
tive of the denial Mark has two cock- 
crowings (ver. 68, 72), the other 
Synoptists having one only, and the 
speech of Jesus in this verse is made 
to correspond with the more elaborate 
story. 

32. Jesus has been in the company of 
others ever since it became clear to him 
that measures were being taken, against 
which he was powerless, for his de¬ 
struction. He has devoted himself all 
the time to his disciples, and made his 
death, while speaking of it as inevitable, 
appear to them not in its terrors but in 
its beauty—as the ordinance of God, as 
a service freely rendered for the mem¬ 
bers of the Kingdom, as the opening act 
of the new Age. Now when the day 
with all its claims is over, the other 
side of the shield appears to hi in ; he 
thinks of himself, and we see him in 
his weakness, but also see how his 
weakness is turned into strength. 

GethBemane, or “Oil-press,” is a 
piece of enclosed land with olive trees 

generally, in Luke out of Jesus’ address to 
Peter individually. This distinguishing of 
Peter does not belong to the Peter tradition 
which Mark usca, but is later. 


1 Omit Sis. 
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before you to Galilee. But Peter said to him, Though all 29 
desert you, I will not. And Jesus says to him, Assuredly I 30 
tell you, that you, to-day, this night, before the cock crow 
twice, 1 you will deny me thrice. But he redoubled his assertion 31 
and said, Though I should have to die with you, I will never 
deny you. And they all spoke in the same way. 


[Matth. xxvi. 36-46; Luke xxii. 40-46.] 

And they come to a place called Gethsemane, and he says 3 2 
to his disciples, Sit here while I pray. And he takes with 33 
him Peter and James and John and began to be overcome 
with fear and to be restless and distressed; and he says to 34 
them, My soul is in great suffering even to death, stay you 
here and watch. And he went a little further on, and cast 35 


and the apparatus for dealing with 
their produce, on the right side, if the 
modern identification may be trusted, 
which however is uncertain, of the 
road to Bethany directly after crossing 
the Kedron. John calls it a garden, 
and says that Jesus was often there 
with his disciples. Luke does not name 
Gethsemane, but says that Jesus went, 
as he was accustomed to do, to the 
Mount of Olives. He goes on, however, 
to speak of his “ arriving at the place,” 
by which he can scarcely mean the 
Mount of Olives generally, but no 
doubt refers to a tradition which he 
also knew as to the precise locality 
of this scene. It is a place well 
known to Jesus and his party—Judas 
also knows of it. The disciples are 
left perhaps at the entrance or near 
the entrance inside the enclosure, 
for the Master luis need of prayer, 
and when that is the case with him 
lie seeks to be alone (i. 35, vi. 46). 
But on this occasion he does not wish 
to be (piite alone. He is not a Stoic 
to meet tho dark hour rolying on 
his own uneonquered will and defying 
all the power of circumstances to injure 
him. On the contrary he meets it 
with a sense of weakness and helpless¬ 
ness, calling out for God, and taking 
hiB dear friends with him as far as they 
can go. The faithful Three, his special 
intimates, who had witnessed passages 
in his career from which others were 
excluded, are taken witli him further 


into the enclosure, and there they hear 
from him what they had never heard 
before, and would not have thought 
possible, a confession of weakness and 
extreme mental suffering. He began 
to be overcome with fear, and in dis¬ 
tress, we are told. The horror of the 
situation laid hold on him as he felt 
the moment approaching when he must 
be subjected to physical violence which 
must end in his death. So much we 
learn from the disciples’ report and 
from tho words of his prayer which 
they repeat; what more entered into 
his thoughts the evangelist does not 
enable us to judge. The Master is not 
above letting his friends see in what 
state of mind he is; far from hiding his 
distress he tells them of it quite simply 
and frankly ; it is a sorrow even to 
death, the very extremity of mental 
suffering, that has taken hold of him. 
And they cannot help him. He must 
pray, and they cannot be with him in 
liis praying. Yet they must not be far 
away. They must stay where they are 
anil watch, not as sentinels to warn 
him of approaching danger, but as 
friends who share his distress and sup¬ 
port him by their sympathetic nearness. 
Luke omits the verse which shows the 
Saviour in his weakness; Matthew 
changes ‘ fear ’ into grief. 

35. The disciples can still see his 
movements and hear some of his words; 
else we could uot have known what is 
hero recorded. (Luke, whose narrative 


1 Omit, twice. 
R 
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here differs in many points from those 
of Mark and Matthew, says that he 
went about a stone's throw from them, 
but implies that they could both see 
and hear him). Mark describes in im¬ 
perfects, as if what is detailed went on 
for some time. The Master was seen to 
throw himself on the ground (Luke 
says on his kneeB). The general purport 
of his prayer, again and again renewed, 
was that the hour, the critical hour, 
the hour of death, might be spared him. 
(Compare ‘the hour/ ‘my hour,’ etc., 
in John’s Gospel). This is what 
weighed upon his mind with such 
intolerable weight, and in this distress of 
mind we have to recognize not a mere 
ordinary shrinking from pain and vio¬ 
lence, though this also no doubt was 
there, but more the strain of the dark 
problem presented to the mind of one 
who believed himself to be God’s Elect 
and the destined ruler over God’s King¬ 
dom, by the thought that he must die, 
his destiny all unaccomplished. If a 
crucified Christ was to the Jew an 
agonizing thought which could scarcely 
be entertained without an intellectual 
and moral revolution, the Christ him¬ 
self who died must first of all have 
borne that agony. That he did bear it, 
and thereby led his followers into a 
new world of thought and of worship, 
this is a great part of his work. In the 
meantime he has his period of deepest 
and aeutest suffering. Cannot God 
spare him this hour which he sees in¬ 
evitably coming on? Cannot (foil bring 
the Kingdom without letting the Mes¬ 
siah die at its threshold? God can do 
everything, He can make His Kingdom 

1 Compare 1 Mncc. ill, CO, where JudftR, ox- 
hortlng hla followers to fight, and recognizing 
that he and they may loso tholr lives, says : 


come without such bloodshed, He can 
bring to nought the plans of the Scribes 
and the treachery of Judas. Will He 
not do so ? That is the burden of the 
prayer again and again repeated, with 
such perseverance and intensity as he 
recommended men to use in their ap¬ 
proaches to God, and regarded as cer¬ 
tain to attain their end, since God could 
not withstand such prayers. The 
address is virtually the same as that at 
the bead of the Lord's Prayer in its 
shorter form. Luke, who gives the 
shorter form of that prayer, has here 
also simply ‘Father.’ Mark, however, 
gives the Aramaic word Jesus used, 
and then the Greek word for it, as 
Paul does in Gal. iv. 6, and Rom. viii. 
15, the double address having appar¬ 
ently passed into liturgical use in 
Gentile churches. 

The prayer concludes with the recog¬ 
nition that the divine will must be 
accomplished even when the supplicant 
most earnestly desires something else. 
When the divine will is fixed, prayer 
cannot alter it; it will come to pans. 
He had not willed his death, but if it is 
God’s will, then it is doubtless about to 
take place. A simple future is to be 
supplied to complete the sentence. The 
point of entire resignation is not yet 
reached (vcr. 39). 1 

37. The scene depends on the evi¬ 
dence of Peter; it is not told, however, 
from Peter’s point of view, but from 
that of the Master ; this transformation 
is the result of a very early literary 
operation. The disciples awake and 
find Jesus standing over them and re¬ 
proaching them for not having kept 

As may bo tho will in henvou, so shall Ho 
(God) do. 
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himself on the ground and prayed, that if it is possible the 
hour might pass away from him; and he said, Abba, Father, 3 6 
everything is possible to Thee; take away this cup from me; 
yet it is not what I will but what Thou. And he comes and 37 
finds them sleeping, and he says to Peter, Simon, are you 
sleeping ? were you not able to watch one hour ? Watch and 38 
pray all of you that you may not come into temptation. The 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. And he went away 39 
again and prayed, speaking to the same effect as before. And 40 
he came again and found them sleeping, for their eyes were 
heavy and they did not know what to say to him. And he 41 
comes the third time and says to them, Sleep on, then, and 


awake to hold up his hands. Why had 
they not done so? Did they not be¬ 
lieve in the danger he spoke of? Or 
had they arrived at their usual night- 
quarters, and after keeping awake for a 
little, as he bade them, did they con¬ 
clude that there was no occasion to do 
more? Luke says they were sleeping 
for sorrow, which does not quite clear 
up the question. In Mark and Matthew 
the rebuke is addressed to Peter, who 
is called by his Aramaic name, but in 
Matthew what here follows the name 
Simon is spoken to all the party, in Mark 
to Peter only, who is thus most severely 
treated in the Gospel of his own inter- 
reter. Jesus is grieved that he has 
ecn thus left alone; but he is no 
longer so absorbed as before in his own 
case ; he is concerned about the disciples, 
specially Peter, whom he believes to be 
in urgent danger. He insists again 
that they must keep awake, not only 
for his sake as before, but also for their 
own. They are to pray, as in the Lord’s 
Prayer, that God would not allow them 
to be placed in temptation. What 
temptation does he mean ? jThat of 
deserting him no doubt which he 
foretold in vor. 27. Compare Luke 
xxii. 31, where he says that Satan 
lias been seeking to get the disciples to 
put them to a severe trial, and that he, 
Jesus, lias prayed specially for Simon 
that he may stand that trial. It is a 
clearly realized definite temptation he 
speaks of here. Judas has lost his 
faith in the Master and the cause, and 
the motives which worked so disas¬ 
trously in his case are no doubt present 
to the mind of the other disciples also. 
They may be frightened and concussed, 


and may not say the right word when 
the time comes for it. If he should 
return and find that any of them whom 
he had trusted so fully had proved un¬ 
true to him and could not be acknow¬ 
ledged before the face of the heavenly 
Father ! (viii. 38). Thus, though he 
has foretold that they will all be 
offended and desert him, he does what 
he can to nerve them to meet the crisis 
worthily. They mean well, he admits ; 
their spirit is willing, but they are 
weak as men are, and therefore they 
must pray, adding their prayers to his, 
that the hour may pass, and if it must 
come, may not find them unfaithful. 
The words spirit and flesh are here 
used, not as in Paul where the spirit is 
an element higher than man’s normal 
constitution which enters a man when 
he becomes a Christian, but according 
to ordinary usage such as prevails even 
among ourselves. Spirit is the higher, 
less material, principle; flesh, the w.eak 
and earthward part of man, and the 
words are worthy of one who under¬ 
stood so well man’s composite nature. 

39. In Matthew the second prayer is 
an advance on the first, and expresses 
resignation to the will of God, which 
Jesus now sees to be fixed in a way con¬ 
trary to his desire. In Luke there is 
but one prayer, but the scene receives 
other additions. 

From tho friends he loves and is so 
anxious for he returnB to prayer. And 
we are told that he uses the same 
language as before. The point of resig¬ 
nation is not reached yet; he is still 
asking that the cup may pass away. 
A second time back to the friends who 
are so helpless and will not wake up 
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avairaveaBe' airexei' r/\ 9 ev 17 wpa, iSov 
42 av 6 pw 7 rov el$ to? x eipa 9 to v apapTwXwv . 
6 TrapaSiSov 9 //e vyy t * ei '- 


7r apaSlSoTat 6 V109 tov 
eyelpeade, ayw/uev' iSov 


The arrest, xiv. 43-52. 

43 Kai evdv? eri avTOv XoAovvtos irapayiveTai ’lovSa? 1 etr twv 
SwSeko Kai fieT avTOv o\Xo 9 pera payaipwv teat £vXwv irapa twv 

44 ap)(iEpewv Kai twv ypappaTewv Ka't twv TrpeafivTepwv. SeSwkel 
Se 6 7rapaSiSovf aorov (rvaarjpov auToif Xeywv, '’Oy av <ptXt)i tw 

45 aJro? ettiv KpaTi/craTE avTOv Kai cnrayerE a<r<paXw$- Kai eA0wv 

46 ev 0 i/r Trpoo-eXdwv auTW Xeyei, "Pa/QjSe/, koi KaTe<f>l\t)(rev avTov. ol 


properly to take in the situation and 
help him in his prayers (cf. ix. 6). And 
a third time (cf. 2 Cor. xii. 8) to the 
solitary pleading with God who this 
time is so hard to move. 

41. The third going away is not men¬ 
tioned, as if the reporter had been too 
sleepy to notice it. The speech at the 
third coming belongs throughout to the 
new situation produced by the approach 
of the arresting party, and is spoken 
under the strongest excitement. The 
“It is enough,” however we interpret 
it, marks the closing of the scene 
just narrated, with its awful tension, 
and thus, to some extent, corresponds 
psychologically with Matthew's 1 Thy 
will be done.' “Sleep on, then, and 
take your rest” is scarcely ironical, 
but indicates that the reason which 
made Jesus so anxious before that 
his friends should keep awake, now 
exists no longer. The effort in which 
they were to help him for his sake 
and their own, is at an end. The 
prayer has not been granted, and he 
need not urge them longer. It is not 
he who this time breaks upon their 
slumber. And with the word ‘ Enough ’ 
(on which the enquiries as to what 
there has been enough of, need not 
detain us), the former situation is 
dismissed, and the new one accepted. 
The hour has come of which he prayed 
that it might pass away, the hour, that 
is, of the death of the Messiah, long 
foreseen but never till now realized in 
its full unnaturalness and dreadfulness. 
This is what the succeeding words ex¬ 
press. They are uttered in view of the 
arresting party, after Jesus has caught 


a glimpse of the kind of people who are 
sent to take him. They are not Roman 
soldiers, as we shall see, so that the 
thought in these words is not the same 
as that of Acts ii. 23, where the Jews 
are charged with having allowed wicked 
hands (literally, lawless hands, the 
hands of men outside the law, of heathen 
and profane) to put to death the 
Messiah of their race. Nor is the word 
‘sinners’ used from the Christian point 
of view, viz. that those who used 
violence to the Messiah rendered them¬ 
selves guilty of a great crime. They 
are sinners already, before their act is 
accomplished. The word is rather used 
as in the phrase “ publicans and sin¬ 
ners,” to indicate persons of the class 
which makes little religious pretensions. 
(See notes on ii. 15 ; also Gal. ii. 15). 
Not with such as these should the 
Messiah have been brought in contact 
when the leaders of his people enter 
into dealings with him. He should 
have been recognized as first of all, and 
none but the noblest and wisest should 
have been near him ; but instead of that 
he is given up into the hands of such 
people as these. This utterance makes it 
clear that the struggle of Gethsemane 
did not arise out of Jesus’ apprehension 
of personal pain and reproach, but was 
largely Messianic. It was the fate of 
God’s representative, of the bearer of 
God’s message to His people, and the 
fulfiller of that people’s hopes, that was 
in question. The title ‘ Son of Man ’ 
is used here in its traditional sense ; 
the paradoxical contrast is between the 
honours and splendours with which the 
Son of Man was expected to appear 


1 Add 6 ’lffKapi<l)TT)s. 
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take your rest. Enough ; the hour is come; see, the Son of 
Man is delivered up into the hands of sinners. Rise, let us 42 
go; see, he who betrays me is here. 

[Matthew xxvi. 47-56; Luke xxii. 47-53.] 

And forthwith, while he is yet speaking, comes Judas 1 one 43 
of the Twelve and with him a crowd of people with swords 
and staves from the high-priests and the Scribes and the 
elders. Now he who betrayed him had given them a signal; 44 
He whom I kiss, he had said, he is the person; take him 
and lead him away safely. And on coming to the spot he 45 
at once stepped up to him, and called him Rabbi, and gave 


him nis kiss. And they laid 

and the degradation of being the sport 
of rude people of no class. 

But as the hour haB come it must be 
met worthily. It must not find the 
disciples lying on the ground, but 
standing by their Master's side. * Let 
us go ’ does not point to flight, but to 
an advance to meet the approaching 
party. In that party only one figure 
is recognized. The predictions of the 
supper-table are verified; the traitor is 
on the ground doing his errand. No 
doubt the hour has come. 

43. Judae is here introduced with the 
same epithet, ‘one of the Twelve,’ which 
was used in telling of his application to 
the high-priests (ver. 10). Why does 
he need a new introduction here, and 
why is it in the same terms? Unless 
the words are a gloss, the writer surely 
cannot have had ver. 10 before him, and 
the two pieces of narrative must have 
come from different sources. The pecu¬ 
liarity appears in all the three Synop- 
lists. Judas, then, has undertaken to 
lead a party to a spot where Jesus can 
be arrested quietly ; he had been pre¬ 
sent. at the Passover meal, had left the 
room before the company set out for the 
Mount of Olives, and had then gone to 
the dignitaries whohad promised him his 
fee, and told them it was time to carry 
out the plan agreed on. Of what nature 
was the party whom he led to make 
the capture ? Aecording to the fourth 
Gospel (xviii. 3, 12) they were Roman 
soldiers, the cohort, in fact, witli their 


hands on him and seized him. 46 

colonel, accompanied by servants of the 
high-priests and of the Pharisees. In 
Mark, who is followed by Matthew, 
and less distinctly by Luke (who brings 
the Sauhedrists themselves on the 
scene), they are not soldiers at all, but 
an undrilled collection of people with 
various equipment; some have swords, 
some sticks. Jesus is not lodged in 
the barracks, as must have been the 
case if the arrest bad been affected by 
a party of soldiers, but is taken to the 
house of the high-priest; only after the 
trial before the Sauhedrin is lie brought 
before the Roman governor, and only 
when sentenced to crucifixion is he 
handed over to the Roman soldiers. 
That the account of the matter given 9 
in the fourth Gospel is historically in- / 
admissible, is conclusively proved by • 
Brandt, Evan. Gesch., Part I., Chap. i. 

This party is said to come from the 
high-priests and Scribes and Elders, i.e. 
the Sanhedrin, but we have not heard of 
any meeting of that body to deal with 
the case of Jesus, and perhaps the 
evangelist anticipates a little in making 
the arrest an official act. Those who 
reported the scene inferred from what 
they saw that Judas had arranged to 
point out Jesus to his party by a cer¬ 
tain signal. They were not likely to 
learn this from Judas himself, nor from 
any of those he led. The latter ap¬ 
parently did not know Jesus by sight. 
Their place, perhaps, by day and at 
ordinary times, was in the kitchen and 
courtyard, while their masters walked 


1 Add, Iscariot. 
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47 Se ETrefiakav ra? \elpa<; outo) koi eKpd.TTj(rav airrov. el? Se ti ? twv 
TrapecrTriKOTow cnraadpevov ttjv pdx<*ipa v eiraiaev tov Sou Xov tov 

48 apxiepew /cat d<f>eiXev aurov to u rrdpiov. kui diroKp&etv 6 ’l/jcrou 9 
ei7rev avrolv, '£2? € 7 ri XflcrTrjv effiXdaTe pera. paxaipow KCU £vX(l}V 

49 cruXXa/ 3 eiv pe’ Kad’ r^pepav 7 /prjv irpo ? upas ev tw lepw SiSacrKuyv, 

50 /cat ovk EKpaTwaTe pe ‘ ciXX’ tVa irXr^pwOwcnv ai ypa<f>at. kui 

51 d<f>€VTe ? avTov e<pvyov tt avTev- /cat veavltTKov ti? 1 awrjKoXovdei 1 

52 avTw TrepifiefiXrjpevov crivSova ort yupvou, koi KpaToucriv at VoV 6 
< 5 e /caTaXi7rw>/ crivSova yvpvov e<f>vyev. 


The trial before the High-priest, xiv. 53-65. 

53 Kat dmjyayov tov ’Irjcrouv Trpov tov cipxifpea, /cat ovvepxovTai 3 

54 TravTev 01 apYiepet? /cat oi Tpecr^uTepoi xai ol ypappaTelv. /cat 6 


the pavements of the Temple. The 
signal consists of the ordinary greeting 
rendered to a teacher by his pupil. 
The kiss is not that of family affection, 
on the cheek ; the pupil calls his master 
by the name of Rabbi, makes an obeis¬ 
ance, and kisses his hand. In this 
case, Jesus and his treacherous disciple 
are each a little in advance of his 
party, so that the action is distinctly 
seen. The moment the greeting was 
paid (the word implies that it was done 
with a show of affection), the followers 
of Judas started forward, laid hold of 
Jesus, and made him their prisoner. 

47. According to Matthew and Luke’s 
account it was one of the party of Jesus 
who did this. Mark does not directly 
say so, but speaks of the striker with a 
certain significance, as if the narrator 
could have named him but refrained 
from doing so. If the authority for the 
incident was Peter, the matter is ex¬ 
plained. When he went to the high- 
priest’s house afterwards, he might 
learn there who it was that had been 
wounded, and his connection with the 
affair might make him specially anxious 
not to be drawn into any communica¬ 
tions with that household ; this would 
in part explain his conduct there. It 
was not, perhaps, a matter of such 
importance as to find a place in the 

1 The sentence about the use of the sword, in 
Matthew, la of a different nature, and as a 
vehement appeal to his followers against 


Gospel apart from some such personal 
interest connected with it. 

48. The difficulties connected with 
this passage’ are forcibly stated by 
Brandt. After a serious blow had been 
struck, he holds, other blows must have 
followed, and from the other side ; and 
the flight of the disciples is most readily 
accounted for by supposing that they 
got the worst of the scuffle. At any 
rate, a scene so begun was no suitable 
opportunity for speeches; if there were 
both blows and speeches, the speeches 
must have come first. There is less 
force in Brandt’s contention that the 
speech of Jesus is addressed to the 
wrong people—to the hierarchs them¬ 
selves and not to their servants. Luke 
meets this difficulty, if he felt it to be 
one, by bringing the high-priests and 
captains of the Temple and elders them¬ 
selves upon the scene. 

The remonstrance against the style 
of the arrest must be placed at the 
beginning of the scene, when Jesus has 
just been taken and before any blows 
have passed. 1 While not calling in ques¬ 
tion the legality of the arrest, it 
expresses the same thought as the 
words of Jesus as to the Son of Man 
being betrayed into the hands of sinners, 
and points to the needless indignity to 
which he is subjected. There has been 

the use of violence, ia not incongruous to 
the circumstances. 


1 efs ns veavltricos. 


2 7)Ko\ou8riir(i>. 
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But a certain one of those who stood by drew his sword and 47 
struck the servant of the high-priest and cut off his ear. 
And Jesus took the word and said to them, You have come 48 
out as if against a brigand, with swords and staves, to take me. 

I was daily with you in the Temple teaching and you did 49 
not lay hold of me. But the Scriptures must be fulfilled. 
And they left him and fled, all of them. But a certain young j!° 
man 1 followed along with him , 2 with nothing on him but a 
linen cloth about his naked body, aud they lay hold of him; 
but he left the linen cloth and fled naked. 52 

[Matthew xxvi. 57-68; Luke xxii. 54, 55, 63-71.] 

And they took Jesus away to the high-priest; and all the 53 
high-priests and the elders and the scribes come together . 3 
And Peter followed him at a distance as far as inside 54 

nothing underhand in his proceedings; and that all the steps leading to that 
he has never resisted nor denied any end were thus in a sense divinely ap- 
lawful authority; he taught openly and pointed. What Scripture had foretold 
regularly, and it was well known where of the death of the Messiah had to come 
he was to he found. He ought to have to pass, and so Jesus submits to the 
been arrested, if that was necessary, as arrest, protesting against the manner 
a public teacher not as a brigand, where of it, but recognizing in the fact itself 
the people could see what was done and the will of God. 

not behind their back, by the levitioal 50. That the disciples, with the ex- 
Temple guard and not by a miscellaneous ception of Peter, forsook Jesus and fled 
rabble irregularly accoutred. That such is the last we learn about them in this 
a Messiah as he has aimed at being— Gospel. That they had seine reason 
one who relied on teaching alone, and for apprehension wc see from the at- 
appealed openly to his nation at the tempted arrest of the young man; they 
national place of assembly to hear the had been present when resistance was 
word of the Lord--that he should be offered to the representatives of the 
treated as a low criminal and as one hierarchs in the act of making an arrest, 
against whom it was necessary to be and for this, if not for the mere fact 
armed with all sorts of weapons ! that they were Jesus’ followers, they 

It is true that the way in which Jesus might well be apprehensive, 
arranged his life during these days at 51. Theyoungman of whom the follow - 
Jerusalem, preaching by day to sympa- ing incident is told by Mark alone was 
thetie crowds and going outside the not one of the Twelve. The word “fol- 
town at night, was itself the reason why lowed him ” need not refer to disciple- 
thc arrest could not be made openly. ship (Brandt takes it so, and sees in the 
Still, the wrong and indignity remained young man one of those of whom we 
of treating one who dealt in nothing have just heard that they forsook Jesus 
but persuasion and appeal, after the and fled : the flight of this one of their 
manner of a vulgar criminal—a great number being told with more detail) ; 
wrong both to Jesus himself and to the and one of the immediate circle of Jesus, 
Jewish nation. The only way to account who had been with him all the evening, 
for such an outrage was that it was the would not have been found so scantily 
will of God that the Messiah should die, clad on the Mount of Olives. He is a 

1 One particular individual, a young man. 3 followed him. 

3 The variant gives: “and a meeting takes plaee for him of all the high- 
priests,” etc.; or “the high priests, etc., came together with him.” 
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person known to the Church, or the 
incident would not have been worth 
recording, and there is much attractive¬ 
ness in the view that it is the evangelist 
Mark, who thus records his own experi¬ 
ence of that evening. It might be his 
mother’s house (Acts xii. 12) in which 
the Passover was eaten, and he might 
have followed the party unseen when 
they left forjthe Mount of Olives. There 
are difficulties in thi9 view, but it is at 
least possible that we have here, as 
Zahn says, “the signature of the artist 
in a dark corner of the picture.” This 
incident would be the principal one 
with j’espect to which the Muratorian 
Canon, as here interpreted by Zahn, says 
that Mark was personally concerned 
in the events of the Evangelical history, 
and so was led to set them down. 
See Introduction, p. 44. The text of 
the verse is very uncertain, and any 
view taken of its contents must be 
problematical. 

53. We enter here on what purports 
to be a circumstantial account of the 
trial of Jesus by the Sanhedrin. The 
third and fourth Gospels differ widely 
at this point from the first and second, 
Luke having no trial by night but only 
that at daybreak, and John having only 
an examination by the high-priest. 
With regard to the trial in Mark, 
Brandt (pp. 53-67) considers that while 
all the other accounts are derived from 
this one, it is difficult to make out how 
any report of the trial could be obtained, 
and that the procedure is not such as 
could have taken place in a Jewish 
Court. 

The arrest being made in the middle 
of the night, the Sanhedrin—for so the 
body is styled (ver. 55) which came 
together to deal with the matter—could 
not meet in its ordinary locale. That, 
according to all accounts, was some¬ 


where in the Temple buildings, and at 
night the Temple was locked. The 
meeting takes place, therefore, in the 
house of the high-priest, called by 
Matthew, Caiaphas. We are to think 
of a politician to whom it was of the 
utmost importance to keep on good 
terms with the Romans, and to whom, 
therefore, any Messianic movement was 
a thing hateful and to be suppressed 
(John xi. 47-52). In his house the 
members of the High Court assemble, 
at an hour which cannot have been 
earlier than midnight. According to 
later practice no trial for a capital 
offence could take place at night, and 
only 23 members, or a third of the 
body, required to be present. Here 
no such provisions appear to be spoken 
of or known. But Mark has told us 
long before that the members <>f the 
Sanhedrin had made up their minds to 
put Jesus to death. What he here 
represents is in accordance with that 
statement. It is not so much a trial of 
which the issue is uncertain, and where 
the accused gets the benefit of every 
regular form, as a hasty concourse to 
carry out, with such legal forms as the 
occasion admits of, a political murder. 
The meeting takes place, according to 
Mark, on the first day of unleavened 
bread, the day of the Passover. Could 
religious venom and political eagerness 
combined prevail on these men to com¬ 
mit such a breach of their law ? 

The high-priest, in this account, has 
everything in readiness. According to 
one translation of the variant, the coun¬ 
cillors arrive at his house just when 
Jesus is being brought in; the reading 
preferred by the editors makes them 
arrive immediately after. All the high- 
priests, we read. There was but one, 
but the office appears to have conferred 
an indelible character, and there were 
always at this period a number of men 
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the court of the high-pricst, and was sitting there with 
the servants, warming himself at the fire. And the high- 55 
priests and the whole Sanhedrin sought for evidence against 
Jesus to put him to death, and they could not find it; for 56 
while many gave false witness against him their evidence did 
not tally. And certain persons came forward and bore false 57 
witness against him, saying, We heard him say, I will destroy 58 
this temple which is made with hands, and after three days 
I will build another not made with hands. And not even so 59 


who, after serving as high-priests for a 
time ami being deposed by the govern¬ 
ment, still busied themselves with public 
affairs and exercised great influence. 
See Schi.rer, II. i. 195. It appears 
doubtful whether the designation was 
applied to men of high-priestly family 
who had not themselves held the office. 

With the high-priests came the Elders 
and the Scribes; a fully constituted meet¬ 
ing of the Sanhedrin could be described 
in no other terms. That Peter cannot 
have witnessed or reported the pro¬ 
ceedings, we see from the next verse. 
Braver than the other disciples who have 
fled quite out of sight, yet not courting 
arrest, he follows at a distance, and 
penetrates into the court of the house, 
the space in the centre, open to the 
sky and surrounded by buildings, in 
one of the rooms of which upstairs (ver. 
G6) his Master was. The story of Peter 
in this situation is the same in Mark 
and Matthew, where there is a nocturnal 
trial of Jesus, as in Luke where there 
is no trial till the morning. Those 
coming to the meeting and leaving it 
would pass through the court, and 
some inkling of what was passing 
inside might reach the servants there, 
so that Peter, as he sat anil warmed 
himself at the open fire, might learn what 
was happening to his Master. In cases 
of blasphemy later Jewish procedure 
rigorously excluded from the trial all 
but the judges and the witnesses 
( Minima , Sanhedrin vii. 5). The pas¬ 
sages of the Minima bearing ou the 
trial are collected and discussed in 
Brandt. 

55. This is not a trial for blasphemy, 
not at least in its beginning. That 
charge omerges during the proceedings, 
but other charges were thought of. It 
was necessary to observe the forms of a 
trial and to prove that Jesus had 
offended against Jewish law. Evidence 


therefore was required, and a number 
of persons are invited to say what they 
can against the accused, having of 
course been summoned late at night 
for that purpose. The efforts made 
during the preceding days to get Jesus 
to say something for which he might be 
attacked, had been defeated by his 
ready resource, so that while there was 
much prejudice against him, there was 
no proof of any illegal act or speech. 
And the Roman governor would not pass 
a death-seutence for mere prejudice, 
if 110 breach of the law was proved. 
Speeches against the scribes could be 
quoted, but such speeches were not 
illegal, nor were words showing want of 
sympathy with the ritual of the Temple, 
nor even the fact that Jesus had 
allowed himself to be acclaimed as 
Messiah. Many charges were brought 
which Mark says were false, i.e. per¬ 
versions of his words, misrepresentations 
of his acts. Blit there was no charge 
of sufficient gravity for the occasion, 
supported, as Jewish law required 
(Numb. xxxv. 80; Dent. xvii. 6, xix. 
15), by a plurality of witnesses. 

57. At last a charge is brought which 
appears to have more substance in it, 
and which is supported by the necessary 
number of witnesses. It referred to an 
utterance of Jesus which certainly was 
made, though it was variously reported 
and interpreted. In Mark’s Gospel 
(xiii. 2; sec comments on that passage) 
Jesus predicts the downfall of the 
Temple ; in John (ii. 19) he is reported 
to have said, on visiting the Temple at 
the beginning of the ministry, “ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up.” His utterance ou this 
subject echoes through the whole New 
Testament ; it is a commonplace of 
Christian teaching that God does not 
dwell in temples made with hands 
(Acts vii. 48, xvii. 24; Ephes. ii. 22; 
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60 H papTvpia avrwv. <ai ava<TTas o ap^iepev^ ei? pecrov eirripoyr^aev 
tov ’\rjcrovv \eya>v, 0 vk uTOKplvp ovSev', t'i 1 ovtol tov KaTapapTV- 

61 povaiv ; o ($e eaiwira icai ovk cnreKptvaTO ovSev. iraXiv o u.p^iepev? 

eirrjpwTa avTOV tcai Xeyei avTw, ei 6 X^tto?, 6 wo? too 

62 eoXoyqroo; o cJe ’I^itoo? ehrev, 'Eyo> ei/tit, /cat o^Jseo-Oe tov viov 
tov av6pa>7rov €K Sefrow KaOrjpevov Ttjs Swapews kcu epyopevov 

63 pera twv v€<peXwv tov ovpavov■ o ap^iepevi 6iapr]^a<s too ? 


Heb. ix. 11, 24), and the view meets us 
frequently that Christians themselves 
are the new Temple taking the place of 
the old one (2 Cor. vi. 16 ; 1 Cor. iii. 
16, vi. 19; 1 Peter ii. 5; Heb. iii. 6; 
Ephes. ii. 22. Cf. also John iv. 21). 
But while Jesus like Stephen considered 
that the destruction of the Temple 
would be no disadvantage to religion, 
and though he predicted its downfall, 
we may be very certain that his words 
on the subject were not what these 
witnesses are said to have reported, 
and that he had never spoken of lifting 
his own hands against the Temple. 
The readers of the Gospel would know 
in what sense the words had been 
spoken by Christ. This evidence there¬ 
fore was, as the evangelist says, false ; 
the words of Jesus were not given as 
he spoke them but twisted from their 
original tendency, and a design was 
imputed to him which he never 
cherished. These witnesses also failed 
to agree. No serious charge could be 
built on their testimony. 

61a. An attempt is therefore made to 
lead Jesus to incriminate himself. It 
was for speaking against the Temple 
that Stephen was stoned ; and while 
there was a more suitable charge than 
this to be produced to the Homan 
governor, this one if it were established 
would be enough for the Jews who 
heard of the proceedings. The high- 
priest, therefore, asks Jesus to defend 
himself against what has been alleged. 
But as he had foiled all former attempts 
to get him to compromise himself, so 
on the present occasion also. It is not 
necessary to suppose that his silence 
was suggested by what is said of the 
Servant of Jehovah (Isaiah liii. 7. Cf. 
Acts viii. 32). As this was no true 
trial, and those sitting in the place of 
judges were men he knew he could not 
convert (compare on this point the 


parable of the Vineyard), any explana¬ 
tions he could offer would be thrown 
away or would make matters worse. 
Better that he should leave the words 
he had spoken to do their work in those 
who understood them, and for himself 
simply bow before “the hour” and all 
it brought. He had moreover to con¬ 
sider not only the assistance he might 
render to the judges by any statement 
he made, but his own position and 
dignity as Messiah. One who claimed 
no more than that he was a teacher or 
prophet could defend himself before 
these men'; one who felt himself to be 
the Messiah could perhaps scarcely do 
so. 

61J>. The high-priest enunciates the 
charge on which the hierarchs must 
have made up their minds to proceed 
against Jesus before the governor when 
the opportunity arrived. Jesus had 
been hailed as Messiah at his Entry 
into Jerusalem, and his proceedings 
since then had not been those of a 
prophet and teacher merely, but 
those of one who expected himself 
to occupy the highest place in the 
Kingdom he announced. But there 
had been in him nothing of the revolu¬ 
tionary. His methods, with the ex¬ 
ception of the act in the Temple, had 
been those of peace and reason. To 
accuse him as dangerous to the Roman 
power because he was the leader of a 
Messianic movement, was obviously 
somewhat absurd, since (as Pilate saw) 
such a Messianic movement as his had 
no political danger in it. It was to the 
leaders of religion, not to the political 
rulers, that it was dangerous. Still 
the attempt was to be made to get him 
put to death by the Romans. But for 
this end it was necessary to have clear 
evidence that Jesus did claim to be 
Messiah. In Mark the claim has never 
been made in so many words. It has 


1 Bn. 
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did their evidence agree. And the high-priest rose and came 60 
forward and asked Jesus, Have you no answer to make ? 
what of the charge these witnesses bring against you ? But 6i 
he was silent and made no answer. Again the high-priest 
questioned him, and says to him, Are you the Messiah, the 
Son of the Blessed ? And Jesus said, I am, and you will see 62 
the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of the Power, and 
coming with the clouds of heaven. And the high-priest tore 63 
his clothes and says, What further need have we of witnesses ? 


been suggested in parable, in act, in 
question, nut never nakedly stated. To 
remove all possible doubt on the subject, 
therefore, the high-priest puts his 
question. Jesus had protested (xii. 
35-37) against the title, 1 Son of David,’ 
for the Messiah. To get to the 
root of the matter he is asked if 
he claims to be that Anointed looked 
for Ivy all, who, as the chosen agent of 
the Blessed (the divine name is not 
uttered, but this equivalent for it which 
is used in N.T. doxologies and afterwards 
on every page of the Talmud), as placed 
near Him and sharing His counsels, 
may be called His Son 7 Are you that 
person ? it is asked; not perhaps 
without a tone of scorn. (See for the 
current Messianic ideas of the time of 
Christ, “Apocalyptic Literature” in 
Encyclopaedia Biblica ; Stanton, Jewish 
Messiah ; Holtzmann’s TV. T. Theologie , 
i. 68 sqq ., where much of the literature 
of the subject is cited). 

62. Here we come to the first open 
I declaration by Jesus of his Messiahs hip. 
It is only before the Sanhedrin, when 
solemnly challenged to declare himself, 
that Jesus made the public declaration 
which imposed on his followers thence¬ 
forward the duty of proclaiming him as 
Messiah on all occasions, and constituted 
him the object of faith for them and for 
the world. The courage of this great 
act is to bo seen Dot only in the danger 
to which the confession necessarily 
exposed him, but in his original assump¬ 
tion of the r61e which as he understood 
it made him claim to fulfil the best 
hopes of men, and promise to all 
men what they most required. How 
he came to believe that what all 
the world wanted could come to it 
through him, is a mystery which we can 
partly, but never wholly, understand. 
The 1 1 am,’ which pronounces the great 
fact of the Evangelical history, that 


Jesus is the Messiah for whom all were 
waiting, reverberates, as Holtzmann 
says, in the whole New Testament. 
We hear it in the storm on the Sea of 
Galilee, and in the upper chamber at 
Jerusalem; in the fourth Gospel it is 
applied in manifold ways; in the 
Apocalypse we read of “ He that is 
and was and is to come ”; and in the last 
chapter of the New Testament the 
comforting words are more than once 
repeated. Matthew does not give the 
words ; and Luke gives them in a less 
impressive position. 

If Jesus is Messiah it is plain that 
his present appearance and bearing veil 
rather than manifest his real nature. 
He is a Messiah in disguise ; but that 
will soon be altered. Thinking as he 
now does of the lot which is appointed 
for him as Messiah, Jesus can scarcely 
answer the question of the high-priest 
with a bare “I am”; the time for 
parables is past, and it is time for a plain 
declaration of the truth. Though now 
in lowly guise, he is on the point of 
being invested with all that belongs to 
the office. The Messiah, as spiritual- 
minded Jews conceive him, is about to 
appear. Even his enemies will see Jesus 
clothed with all the power and splen¬ 
dour of the Son of Man, sitting as that 
personage was expected to do on the 
right hand (xii. 36) of the Power, the 
powerful or Almighty One (Jesus also 
avoids the divine name), and coming 
with the clouds (xiii. 26) to execute 
His judgment and set up His king¬ 
dom. The representation, founded on 
Daniel and Enoch, is of a different order 
from those in ver. 25 and 28 of this 
chapter. 

63. The high-priest’s paroxysm of 
grief, expressed by making a tear in 
his dress (his undergarments), as people 
did who were in mourning, and his 
declaration that Jesus has spoken 
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64 ^iTwuaf avrov Xeyei, T 1 en \pelav exopev paprvpwv ; pKovcrare 
Trjs flXacrfirjpla? rl vp.iv <j>a'iverai ; oi Oe 7 rdvref /care/cptvav 

65 avrov evoxov eivai Oavdrov. /cat t/p^avro rive 9 epirrveiv air tg > /eat 
TrepiKaXvTTTeiv avrov to TTporanrov /cat KoXa<j>l^eiv avrov /cat Aey eiv 
avru>, Ylpo<j>riTev<rov' /cat ot vtt rjperai pair la par tv avrov eXafiov- 1 


Karo) ev rp avXp epx^rai tw 

/cat ISovaa rov YLerpov Beppaivopevov 
ep/SXeifsao-a avrw Xeyei, Kat <rv perd rov N a^aprjvov paBa, rov 
6 de ppvpaaro Xeyiov, Ovre olSa ovre er-iarapai crv rl 


Peter’s denial, xiv. 66-72. 

66 Kat ovrof rov Ilerpov 

67 7 raiSi(r/cd)v rov dpxiepeiog, 

s 

Cl 

68 Ifjaov. 

blasphemy, stand in need of explanation. 
In Jesus’ words, as reported by Mark 
and Matthew, there is nothing that 
could be called blasphemy . That of¬ 
fence was capital, bu t it consisted in 
speaking ill of God, His sacred name 
being pronounced (Levit. xxiv. 10-23); 
there is no blasphemy of any such kind 
here . 1 Nor is it easy to make out even 
constructive blasphemy. It was no 
crime in Jewish law to claim to be the 
Messiah. [Jeremiah (xxvi. 11 ), whose 
case has some analogy with this one, 
was judged worthy of death, not for 
blasphemy, but for having spoken 
against Jerusalem and prophesied its 
downfall]. The Jews did not expect 
their Messiah when he came to be a 
divine being; that was impossible for 
strict monotheists; and Jesus in assert¬ 
ing his Messiahship makes no claim to 
deity; he iB to sit on the right hand of 
the Power, in a subordinate position 
though a high one, and to be not God, 
but the representative and instrument 
of God. A claim to share the divine 
nature and to be equal with God in the 
later Christian sense, might, if made to 
the Sanhedrin, have been construed as 
blasphemy (see John x. 33, 36); and 
when that doctrine arose, the Jews no 
doubt applied the term to it. But no 
such elaim is put forward by JeBus 
here. His elaim to Messiahship might 
no doubt appear, when his figure and 
surroundings were considered, to be 
extravagant and absurd. But it in¬ 
volved no inBult to the divine Being ; 
and that only is what constitutes blas¬ 
phemy. If then Jesus was legally 


condemned by the Sanhedrin on a 
charge of blasphemy, the words on 
which that charge was based are not 
reported in any of the Gospels. If the 
condemnation was illegal, it may have 
come about in various ways. A charge 
of constructive blasphemy was likely to 
be made against him by those who were 
familiar with his utterances in Galilee, 
e.g. those as to the forgiveness of sins 
(said, ii. 7 , to be blasphemous), and as to 
the Sabbath. A condemnation on such 
a charge lay within the competence of 
the Sanhedrin, and was likely to im¬ 
press the mind of the Jews. It is not 
unlikely that the charge was blasphemy, 
but the report of the trial cannot be 
considered to be full or satisfactory. 
In Luke there is nothing about blas¬ 
phemy ; Jesus is there condemned 
simply for having claimed to be the 
Messiah. The councillors, appealed to 
for their opinion and vote, at once 
agree with their president, and Jesus 
is unanimously declared to have in¬ 
curred the death penalty. 

60 . Jesus being now, as it were, out¬ 
side of the law, the venom of his 
enemies bursts forth. The extremest 
insult is bestowed on him (Numbers 
xii. 14, Isa. 1. 6 ); is it some of the 
councillors who do these unworthy 
acts, or others who are there, 
perhaps some of the witnesses? We 
cannot tell. It is not the attendants, 
as their turn comes afterwards. Those 
who set the example of this treatment 
also make sport of Jesus’ character as a 
prophet (not ouly of the prediction, 
ver. 6‘2). His face is covered, he is 


1 See Brandt, Evang. Qe&ch.t p. 02 sqq. 


1 tpaXkop. 
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You heard that blasphemy; what do you think ? And they 64 
all condemned him and declared that he had incurred the 
penalty of death. And some began to spit on him and to 65 
cover his face and buffet him and say to him, Prophesy!, and 
the attendants .took him in charge with blows. 1 


[Matthew xxvi. 69 - 75 ; Luke xxii. 56 - 62 .] 

Now Peter is downstairs in the court, and one of the 66 
high-priest’s maidservants comes where he is, and on seeing 67 
Peter warming himself she looks at him and says, You too 
were with the Nazarene, with Jesus. But he denied it and 68 
said, I neither know nor understand what you mean. 2 3 And 


struck, and is then aBked to prophesy, 
either as in Matthew and Luke, to 
identify the striker, or perhaps to pre¬ 
dict his fortune. Like master, like 
servant. The attendants, those who 
have been actiug as guards of Jesus at 
his trial, not Roman soldiers, now that 
the sentence of condemnation has been 
passed, have to take him in charge for 
safe keeping. Their blows are dealt 
perhaps with their staves, as they 
indicate to him where he is to go. It 
is not necessary to suppose this scene 
to be formed on Isaiah 1. 6; the 
various incidents explain themselves 
quite naturally. 

66. This scene is narrated more cir¬ 
cumstantially by Mark than by Matthew 
or Luke; and he alone gives the two 
cock-crowings, which midie the story 
more difficult. 

We have been told what went on in a 
large room upstairs. All this time 
Peter, who (ver. 54) got as far as to the 
court of the house, has been sitting 
there with the servants, warming him¬ 
self at the fire. Ver. 54 described the 
situation in which he was left. Ver. 
66 tells of something which happened 
to him when in that, situation. Peter, 
therefore, is not the reporter of the 
scene of tho trial. Something about it 
might be heard by the party round the 
fire; but one does not look for an 
accurate account of a case to the crowd 


at the door of the Court. On such a 
point the Synoptists are too objective 
and impersonal to tell us anything. 
What happened to Peter passed into 
the tradition no doubt from his own 
account of it. He does not point out 
to us, however, the danger of his 
position in the high-priest’s court (see 
on ver. 50), but only how his Master’s 
words about the betrayal were fulfilled. 
A maid-servant detected him—he could 
scarcely have expected to escape it— 
not by his speech but by his face, by 
looking at him, we are told, and de¬ 
clared aloud that he was one of the 
companions of the man from Nazaret, of 
Jesus who was being tried upstairs. 
In many a story of adventure the hero 
is admired for extricating himself by 
bold denial from a dangerous situation. 
That is what Peter does, but lie is 
judged not by the standard of personal 
audacity but by that of faithfulness to 
a leader worthy of supreme devotion, 
whom he had just sworn that he 
would never deny. 

68. Feeliug his position dangerous, 
Peter moves out from the inner court 
where the servants were sitting round 
the fire, to the outer court, the space 
between the house and the street, 
where a number of people, not perhaps 
members of that household only, but 
attendants of councillors summoned 
to the meeting, and others were 
standing. This space also is in some 


1 Or ‘ fetched blows at him ’; with the variant the phrase is Icsb strong. 
A.V.’s “smote him with the palms of their hands” is onough, but 

may be a blow with a rod. 

3 Or, what do you mean ? 
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69 Xeyet?. Kal e£tjX6ev e£w etV to tt pocivXiov. 1 Kal rj -raiSla-Kr] loovaa 
avTov t/p£aTO TraXiv Xeyetv 2 Tot? Trapecrrtbcriv oti 0t/re? ef ain-oii/ 

70 etrr'iv. o (Se xaAii' ^pyerro. peTa piKpbv ttoXiv oi TrapecrTarres 
eXeyov tw Herpw, ’AXt]6wg e£ civtwv eV Kal yap TaXiXalo? 

71 el. 6 <Se >]p£aTO avaOepaTi^eiv kcu opvvvai oti Owe olSa tov 

72 avQpunrov tovtov ov XeyeTe. kcu ev6v<s ck Sevrepov 3 aXeKTwp 
€(f>u>vw e v. Ka'i avep-vna-Qt) 6 IIerpo? to prjpa a>? elirev airrep o 
’I^troo? oti Ilpii' ctXeKTopa ct? <p<t)vi}<rai t/h? pe aTrapin)ap. Kal 
€Tri/3aXwv eicXaiev . 


The trial before Pilate, xv. 1-5. 


7rpecr/3vTepwi' ko. 1 ypapparewv 

way lighted, but here too the girl 
(Matthew says another one, but Mark’s 
words even with the variant scarcely 
allow this) sees him, and declares 
him to be of the party of Jesus. 
Peter—thinking more perhaps of main¬ 
taining his position, so as to know what 
happens to his Master, than of the other 
interpretation his words allowed of— 
denied again what was said. But it 
could not be denied. The bystanders, 
their attention drawn to Peter by the 
girl’s words, make sure that he is a 
Galilean. Matthew indicates that it 
was Peter’s dialect that made them 
sure of this, but Mark, followed by 
Luke, says nothing of his speaking, 
and it is not likely that he drew atten¬ 
tion to himself by speaking, either in 
the inner court or in the fore court. 

71. He who enters on a wrong course 
even from the best motive is apt to be 
carried farther than lie wished to go. 
So Peter, having lied to keep his place 
near the room where his Master was 
being tried, continues to do so with 
more and more energy. 

72. The second cock-crow is in Mark 
alone, and all the phrases referring to 
it are critically uncertain. Matthew 
and Luke have their one cock-crow at 
this point. The prophecy of two coek- 
erows (ver. 30) is absent from Codex D., 
and, as we said before, its genuineness 


Oi UpX le P €l< > PCTU TCOV 
oXov to c TvveSpiov, Sr)<ravre 9 

may be questioned. Three denials are 
specified in the narrative, which thus 
gives the prediction a more literal air 
than perhaps it had at first. (Compare 
the “three days” of the prediction of 
the Resurrection). “ When he realized 
it," literally “when he hit upon it" 
(other proposed translations of the 
clause are : he covered his face and 
wept, he began to weep, he wept 
bitterly, assuming a Hebraism), de¬ 
scribes the revulsion. His vehemence 
is arrested in a moment; as often hap¬ 
pens to impulsive men he is covered 
with grief at what he has just done. 
What he protested to Jesus was quite 
impossible has actually happened ; he 
has disowned his Lord. Such is the end 
of Peter’s connection with Jesus in his 
lifetime ; of the other disciples there is 
nothing to add to ver. 50. 

xv. 1. The date “in the morning” 
must refer to the principal action iu the 
sentence, the handing over to Pilate. 
Before this was done, the members of 
the Sanhedrin have met and consulted. 
It is not clear from Mark's words 
whether a formal meeting of the Court 
was held at that early hour. The word 
uc/x/SoiiXioi' may mean either consultation 
or the resolution arrived at in common 
deliberation (see note on iii. 6) ; and 
accordingly as we read 7roi7)o , aj'7-e! with 


Kal et)#n? irpun avpftovXiov 7rot>?<xavTe? 

Kal 


1 Add Kal a\^KTii>p e<pu>vT)&tt'. 2 etTrev. 

3 Omit evdus {k Seurfpov. * eroiiiaaavTts. 
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he went out into the fore-court. 1 And the maidservant saw 69 
him there and began again to say 2 to the bystanders, This 
is one of them. But he denied it again. And again after a 70 
little the bystanders said to Peter, Surely you do belong to 
them; for you are certainly a Galilean. But he began to call 71 
down penalties on his head (if he were not speaking truth) 
and to swear, I do not know this man of whom you are 
speaking. And immediately a second time 3 a cock crowed. 72 
And Peter remembered the word how Jesus said to him, 
Before the cock crow twice you will deny me thrice. And 
when he realized it he wept. 


[Matthew xxvii. 11 - 14 ; Luke xxiii. 1 - 5 .] 

And in the morning the high-priests with the elders and 1 
scribes and the whole Sanhedrin held a consultation and 4 
bound Jesus and took him away and handed him over to 


VVH or eTotfido-avTts with Tischf. we 
shall find it stated that the members of 
Sanhedrin held a consultation or that 
they prepared, or had already prepared, 
the line of action now to be followed. 
In neither case need the meeting, so far 
as the words go, be regarded as a regu¬ 
larly formed one. The members of the 
High Court act, but the provision of 
later Jewish law (Tract. Sank. v. 5), 
that in a capital ease the Sanhedrin 
must hold a meeting on the second day 
to confirm the verdict arrived at on the 
first, does not seem to be complied 
with. There is 110 hearing of the 
case in the morning, but only con¬ 
sultation as to the carrying out of the 
verdict. This meeting, moreover, is 
not on the second day ; the two meet¬ 
ings arc on the same day, which began 
on the evening of the Passover, and are 
only separated by an hour or two from 
each other. Sanhedrin practice was, no 
doubt, less precise in the time of the 
CospcI than in the time of the Tract. 
Sanhedrin. In Matthew it is merely 
said that the members of the Court held 
consultation against Jesus. In Luke 

1 On the whole not of Beenes up to tho cruci¬ 
fixion, which took place in public, wo nro met 
by tho question, Who is tho reporter of these 


there is only one meeting, that in the 
morning , 1 The morning procedure, ac- 
cordiugly, was that of prosecutors, not 
judges. The enemies of Jesus had to 
consider the terms of the charge to be 
brought against him before the gover¬ 
nor, and to put it in such a way that 
Pilate could not regard it as a mere 
question of doctrine and refuse to do 
anything about it. Their measures were 
taken with extreme haste. As the arrest 
had been made at dead of night, the 
handing over to Pilate was to take place 
before the population was abroad. Some 
populous streets, perhaps, had to be tra¬ 
versed (we cannot know this, as we can¬ 
not tell where the high-priest’s house 
was) on the way to the Antonia or to 
Herod’s palace, or wherever it was that 
Pilate held his court. Jesus is bound as 
a condemned person awaiting sentence, 
and hurried off in the early morning, 
for the crucifixion takes place at 9 a.m. 
Mark’s readers know about Pilate, and 
he is not introduced in any way. It is 
not even explained how he came to be 
in Jerusalem at this time (of. Luke 
xxiii. 7). All this takes place on the 

transactions, of tho onrly Sanhedrin, of the 
trial boforo Pilate, of the scone in the bar¬ 
racks ? 


1 Add, mid a cock crew. 2 For began to say, “said.” 

3 Oinit, immediately a second time. 

4 Or, having made ready their plan of action. 
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2 tov ’Itjcrovv amiveyKav /cat TrapeSw/cav IletAaTO). /cat eirt]pwrycrev 

avTov 6 IletXaTO?, Zv el 6 ftacriXevg twv lovSalwy ; 6 Se cnro/cptOetg 

3 avrw Xeyei, Zv Xeyetg- ica'i icaTrjyopovv avrou oi apytepeig tt oXXa. 

4 6 Se Ilet Aaro? 7rdXiv ern]pwra avTov, Oux onro/cplvfl ovSev ; tSe 

5 Trocra <rov KaTtjyo poverty. 6 Se I rjcrovg ov/ceTt ovSev direKplOrj, oxttc 
O avpafetv Toy IletAaTOj/. 


Jesus and Barabbas, xv. 6-15. 

6 Koto Se eopTtjv aTreXvev avrotg eva Seerptov ov TeapflTOvvTO 1 

7 qv Se 6 Xeyojuevog Bapa/3/3ag perd twv erTaeriacrTwv SeSepevog, 
S o'tTtveg ev 177 crTaerei <povov 7reTrotqiceierav. /cat dvafidg 6 o^Ao? 
g 7/p£aTO aiTelerOat icaOwg errolet avTotg. O de IletXaTO? a7r e/cptOt] 

avTOtg Xeywv, OeA ctc divoXverw vptv tov fiaertXea twv ’lovSatwv : 


great clay of the feaat, and the priests 
and lawyers do not simply send Jesus to 
Pilate, but go with him themselves; so 
strongly does their fear and hatred of 
Jesus act on them, or, as they might 
represent, so urgently does the public 
peace require that their prisoner be 
dealt with at once. But of all this 
there is not a word in the synoptists, 
where all the illegalities are left with¬ 
out any explanation. 

2. This is the charge; it is afterwards 
fixed on the cross. Jesus is accused of 
being a Pretender to the Jewish crown. 
This is not a different matter from that 
in connection with which he was con¬ 
demned in the Jewish Court; it is the 
Messiahship that isjin question on both 
occasions; but in the Sanhedrin the 
religious side of it is regarded, the rela¬ 
tion of the Messiah to God; before Pilate 
the political side is urged, the relation 
of the Messiah to the sovereign power 
of Rome. The charge was apt to prove 
fatal ; the Messiahs we know of in this 
period of Jewish history had very brief 
careers. How different a Messiah Jesus 
was from the Judas and the Theudas we 
read of in Acts v. we can see readily, 
but Pilate might not draw such fine dis¬ 
tinctions. He asks Jesus if the charge 
is true, putting it as stated to him, with 
emphasis, perhaps satirical, on the 
word you. As to the high-priest, so 
to Pilate Jesus affirms his Messiahship 
in the simplest terms. Swete, following 
patristic opinion, holds that the words 


‘Thou sayest It’ neither affirm nor deny. 
WH suggest (margin) that the words are 
a question, Do you say it ? The answer 
in both these cases is left to Pilate’s 
conscience- But the form ‘ Thou sayest 
it ’ is a recognized form of affirmation. 
See Blass, Gr. § 77, 3, who says that it is 
implied that the person asked would 
not of himself have made the affirmation 
(cf. Matth. xxvi. 64). 

3. The scene is precisely similar to 
that in the Sanhedrin—Jesus silent, 
summoned to speak, but persisting in 
his silence. In John it is otherwise in 
the trial before Pilate. Luke’s hearing 
before Pilate also consists of the same 
statements; and while the silence at 
xiv. 61 can be explained (see notes there) 
the inference is suggested that very little 
was known of the procedure which led 
to the crucifixion, and that the various 
trials which are so like each other and 
at none of which either Peter or any of 
the other disciples was present, were 
formed on the prophecy, Isa. liii. 7 (cf. 
Acts viii. 32 sq .). What could be alleged 
against Jesus we have learned to some 
extent. He entered Jerusalem riding 
in the centre of a crowd who acclaimed 
him as Messiah. He had little sym¬ 
pathy with the Temple system, had 
even put forth his hand in an unauthor¬ 
ized way to reform what he thought an 
abuse in it, and had prophesied, if not 
threatened to bring about, its downfall. 
The accusations were serious, and ought 
to be met, Pilate thought; but Jesus 


1 tVjrep 77 tovvto. 
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Pilate. And Pilate asked him, Are you the King of the 2 
Jews ? And he answered him, Yes. And the high-priests 3 
brought many charges against him. And Pilate asked him 4 
again, Do you make no answer ? See what charges they are 
making against you! > But Jesus still made no answer, so that 5 
Pilate wondered. 


[Matthew xxvii. 15 - 26 ; Luke xxiii. 18 - 25 .] 

Now it was customary for him to release to them at the 6 
time of the festival one prisoner, whom they asked of him. 1 
And the person called Barabbas was lying in prison with the 7 
insurrectionaries, those who had committed murder in the insurrec¬ 
tion. So a crowd of people came up and began to ask him for the 8 
customary favour. And Pilate answered them, Are you willing 9 


refuses to meet them. Was it because 
he knew his cause was lost, and that 
nothing he could Bay would be of any 
avail? Or because such charges could 
only be met by explanations, into which 
the Messiah could not enter before such 
a tribunal? What Pilate thought of 
the accusations and Jesus’ way of meet¬ 
ing them we are told later. Here it is 
merely said that he wondered. He 
would not be accustomed to see accused 
persons who refused to defend them¬ 
selves. There was something more 
there, ho saw, than was stated in the 
accusations. 

6. A new turn is here given to the trial. 
Two pieces of information are given to 
account for it: the first with regard to 
a custom Pilate observed in connection 
with the festival, and which might have 
been applied in favour of Jesus; the 
other about the person in whoBe favour 
it was applied on this occasion. Of the 
custom of Pilnte, not, of eourse, of the 
Roman governors generally, this passage 
alone informs us. The accounts given 
by Philo and Josephus 1 of Pilate’s pro¬ 
ceedings in Judaea and of his character 
are very unlike what is here reported 
of him. Philo says he was “ unbending 
and inexorably hard,” and his reported 

1 Philo I)e lepat. ad Caium, 88. Joseph. Antiq. 
xvili. 3, 1-3 ; B.J., ii. 9, 2-4. 

2 Brandt, Hr any Qesch., 64 eqq., goes bo far 


acts show him to have had but little 
regard to the feelings of the Jews and to 
have had no desire to ingratiate himself 
with them. 2 Taking the statements of 
Mark as they stand, it appears that 
Pilate did to some extent seek to be 
popular. At the feast—the phrase does 
not necessarily imply that this occur¬ 
rence took place on the first day of 
unleavened bread—he granted an am¬ 
nesty to one prisoner, and he allowed 
the populace to come to his tribunal and 
name the person they wanted released, 
provided, no doubt, that no reason of 
state forbade the release of that person. 
Here is an opportunity which may turn 
out iu favour of Jesus, standing bound 
before the governor. But we are told 
first about another prisoner. He was 
under arrest, it appears, not for any 
serious crime he had committed himself, 
but because he had been mixed up with 
the rioters (the definite article is taken 
by some to show that Mark must have 
told the story of this riot in a passage 
now dropped out of the Gospel; readers 
at Rome were not likely to know the 
circumstances). From Mark’s words 
we should not judge that Barabbas was 
a robber, or (John xviii. 40) far less a 
murderer (Acts iii. 14); but that he 
was a person accidentally connected 

ns to deny that any Roman procurator could 
havo such a custom as that hero described, aud 
regards the whole scene as an Invention. 


1 whomsoever they asked. 
S 
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to eylvuxTKev yap oti Sia <p 9 ovov irapaSeSwKeurav avrov oi apx ie /° 6 * f * 
n oi Se apyiepeis aveaeicrav tov oyXov 'Iva p.aXXov tov B apafifiav 

12 airoXvap uvtoU ■ o Se IleiXaTOf 7raXtp cnroicpidei ? eXeyev auTois, 

13 T1 oOv 1 7 roi)f(rw op 2 Xeyere tov (HacriXea twv ’I ovoalaiv; oi Se 

14 7raXip expa£av, 2 Tavpwaov avrov■ o Se IletXaTO? eXeyev auToi?, 
Tt yap e7 rotqcrev kokov ; oi Se irepicraws expa£av, ^ravpaxrov 

15 avrov. '0 Se IleiXaTO? fiovXope vof T<p oxXm to ixavov it oirjcrai 
cnreXvcrev avroh tov Hapafifiav teal it apeSwxev tov ’Irjaovv <ppayeX- 
Xcuera? Iva crTavpwdp. 


The mocking, xv. 16-20. 

16 Ot Se c TTparmrai amjyayov avrov euw ri}? auX^?, o eernv 

17 TTpairwpiov, xa'i crvvKaXova-iv oXqv rijv arireipav. k a'l evSiSvtncovcriv 


with a serious riot in which murder 
had been committed, and who might 
very well be set at liberty as being in 
no way dangerous. The sequel shows 
him to have been a well known person, 
and not unpopular. 1 

8. These explanations given, the story 
goes on. The trial is interrupted by 
the appearance on the scene of a crowd 
of people who have come up from the 
street to the tribunal, and at once begin 
to state the object they have come for. 
We are not to suppose that this crowd 
consisted of the same persons as that 
which hailed Jesus as Messiah—shouting 
Hosanna !—when he entered Jerusalem, 
or that which attended his preaching in 
the Temple. The latter would be com¬ 
posed chiefly of pilgrims; but those 
who appeared before Pilate would be 
residents in Jerusalem, who were 
acquainted with the habits of the 
procurator, and knew the proper time 
for claiming the favour nowin question. 

9. Pilate knew, so the story implies, 

1 The parallel passage in Matthew (xxvii. 16) 
has a variant attested by a number of cursive 
copies aDd the Armenian and some Syriac 
versions, as well as by very old patristic 
evidence, which opens up a curious discussion 
on the name and position of Barabbas. In 
these M88. his name is Jesus, aud Barabbas 
is a second name or perhaps an attribute 
added to the name. Pilate asks, Shall I 
release to you Jesus Barabbas or Jesus who is 
called Christ? On this passage Jerome says 
that in the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
the word Barabbas is rendered 11 Son of their 
Master.” Barabbas represents the Aramaic 


that Jesus was popular among the 
common people. Any one claiming to 
be Messiah was sure of their favour. 
He saw that the charges brought against 
Jesus had no substance, and that the 
high-priests were afraid, not of his 
disturbing the Roman power, but of his 
having more influence with the people 
than they had themselves. If, there¬ 
fore, the people would take Jesus for 
the released prisoner of the day, he 
would please them, and at the same 
time escape from having to deal with 
one whom he saw to be so harmless. 
Here Pilate acts with much more feel¬ 
ing and consideration than we should 
have believed him to possess. 

11. In Matthew it is Pilate who 
offers Barabbas or Jesus as alternatives. 
In the older narrative the high-priests 
see that they are in danger of being 
baulked of their design against Jesus, 
and go among the people and work on 
them to ask rather for Barabbas. The 
narrative is extremely condensed, and 

Bar-Abba, which means Son of the teacher. 
Bar-rabbin, the form given in one of the 
Syriac versions, would mean “Son of a Rabbi." 
On these materials the view has been advanced 
that the person in question was the son of a 
learned man, and had got into a scrape along 
with other people of a different stamp, from 
which the populace, who knew his father, 
were glad to rescue him. If, however, the 
reading of the word in the uncials is upheld 
(as it is by the editors), then Barabbas is not a 
descriptive attribute, but is the man’s name, 
and the speculation falls to the ground. 


1 Add (M\ere. 


4 Omit 6v. 
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that I should release to you the King of the Jews? For he 10 
saw that it was from envy that the high-priests had handed 
him over. But the high-priests stirred up the people, urging n 
that he should rather release Barabbas to them. And Pilate 12 
repeated his question and said to them, What then am I to do 1 
to him whom you call the King of the Jews? 2 And they cried 13 
again, Crucify him! But Pilate said to them, Why so? What 14 
harm has he done ? But they cried still more, Crucify him! 15 
But Pilate, desiring to satisfy the people, released Barabbas to 
them and handed over Jesus, after a scourging, to be crucified. 


[Matthew xxvii. 27 - 31 .] 

And the soldiers took him away inside the court, i.e. the 16 
Praetorium, and they call together the whole cohort. And 17 


we hear only the salient points of what 
took place. All the blame is laid on 
the high-priests. The people would 
not, if left to themselves, have refused 
Pilate’s proposal ; and, after Barabbas 
has beeu named for release, Pilate 
raises the objection that if that person is 
released something must be done with 
Jesus, he does not know what. It was 
not a case, he felt, for punishment; and 
if the people regarded Jesus as their 
king, as their leaders told him (“Your 
king,” he would say —King of the Jews 
is evidently not what Pilate said ; the 
phrase is taken from the inscription on 
the Cross), they coidd not wish him to 
be severely dealt with. If the people 
would say something in favourof Jesus he 
would be. relieved of a serious difficulty. 

13. To understand this strange trans¬ 
action it is necessary to suppose that 
the people, who cannot have felt any 
animosity to Jesus, acted out of blind 
opposition to whatever the procurator 
might bring forward. It is easy for 
the leaders of a subject population to 
excite suspicion against the alien 
governor, and the people, once wound 
up to the point of opposing Pilate, went 
on vehemently in that course till they 
carried their 
“ Cruolfy him!’ 
by the high-priests. It was to get 
Josus put to death by the Roman power 
that the Sunbedrists had brought him 
to Pilate, and the mode of, capital 


point. The exclamation 
must have been prompted 


punishment practised by the Romans 
was crucifixion. Nothing less will 
serve the purpose of these enraged per¬ 
secutors ; and the people took up the 
demand of the high-priests that Jesus 
should be crucified, without apparently 
understanding the grounds on which it 
was made. 

15. It is for the people, accordingly, 
that Pilate does what, but for their 
intervention, he might have refused to 
do for the high-priests, and thus the 
appearance of the people, instead of 
helping Jesus as it seemed likely to do, 
proved fatal to him. (1 Cor. ii. 8 
ascribes the guilt of the crucifixion to 
the “rulers of this world.” Acts iii. 
13-17 distributes it between people and 
rulers as in our passage). Pilate, though 
friendly to Jesus and convinced of his 
innocence, abandons him in an unprin¬ 
cipled manner to his enemies. The 
scourging here spoken of in a casual 
way was the usual preliminary to cruci¬ 
fixion in Roman practice, and the word 
for it is the Latin one in a Greek form. 
In Luke’s account of the trial before 
Pilate scourging is spoken of as a minor 
alternative punishment; and Luke omits 
the scourging preliminary to crucifixion, 
as abo does the fourth Gospel. 

16. We are still in the dark as to the 
source of the narrative, and this scene 
in which the rude soldiers make cruel 
sport with the King of the JewB, takes 


1 do you wish me to do? 2 to do, do you say, with the King of the Jews? 
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avrov 7 rop<pvpav <ai TreptriQea<riv avrw itX e^avres atcavOtvov <rre- 

18 <pavov‘ /cal >jp^avro dcnra^ecrOai avrov, XaFpe, fiacrtXev rav ’lovSaiwv' 

19 Kai ervirrov avrov rrjv K€<f>aXrjv tcaXapLcp /cat eveTrrvov avrw /cal 

20 t tOevres ra yovara 7 rpoire/ci/i/oiu/ ai/Tco. /cal ore evenat£av avru), 
e£e8v(rav avrov t/jv Trop<f>vpav, /cal eveSvaav avrov ra ip.drta 

/cal e£uyovcnv avrov iVa arravpuxTaxriv avrov. 


avrov. 


The last journey, xv. 21 . 

21 Kal ayyapevovutv irapayovra nva 'Zlp.wva Ki >pr)vaiov, ep^op.evov 
dir aypov, rov irarepa ’AXe£av8pov /cal 'Yovtpov, Iva apy rov 
<rravpbv avrov. 


The Crucifixion, xv. 22 - 32 . 

22 Kal <pepov<riv avrov e 7 rl rov ToXyo^a/' roirov, o ecrnv pLeOep- 

23 juyvevojuevov Kpaviov ro7rof. /cal eSlSovv avrw ecrp.vpviafjLevov oivov' 


place in the interior of the palace of the 
governor. Luke omits it; and by 
what channels it became known to 
Christian tradition it is hard to say. 
The soldiers, we are told, led Jesus 
away (from the judgment-hall, which 
was accessible from the street) into the 
interior of the building, the court (xiv. 
54) or open space surrounded by the 
rooms. A note is added to the effect 
that the court means the praetorium, a 
word which if used of a building means 
either the palace of the governor or the 
soldiers’ barracks. This explanation 
does nothing to make Mark’s narrative 
clearer, but rather the opposite, and 
may have crept in first as a gloss on the 
margin from Matthew, where the state¬ 
ment appears to be that the soldiers took 
Jesus off to another building, viz. to 
the praetorium, and collected there the 
whole cohort. In the inner court of 
the palace then, according to Mark’s 
first words, the whole cohort is brought 
together. The court must have been 
large, for a cohort consisted of six 
hundred men. Only a party of four 
soldiers was required to carry out a 
crucifixion (ver. 24); but before the 
party sets out, the whole garrison is 
represented as indulging in some rude 
play with the prisoner. He is the King 
of the Jews, they have been told ; those 
present at the hearing before Pilate 
heard this, and the inscription to be 
put on the Cross confirms it. A worthy 


king these mercenaries no doubt think, 
in scorn of such a people ! They act 
out the idea therefore, and dress up 
Jesus in purple—it was a scarlet robe 
Matthew says, but the royal colour 
is what is aimed at, and Mark calls 
it accordingly. A crown is put on 
his head—it might be plaited hastily 
out of the brushwood that lay in 
a corner for the fire—there were 
thorns on the twigs, but that did not 
matter. And this improvised king 
they greet with royal honours, acclaim¬ 
ing him with shouts by his title, ‘‘ King 
of the Jews.” He is not made to hold 
a sceptre, but the reed is there which 
might represent that symbol, and if he 
does not hold it they can strike him 
with it. (In Matthew this is different. 
The cane is first put in his hand and 
then taken from him to be used as in 
Mark). He does not hold out his 
hand for their kiss of homage, for that 
part of the performance they spit on hi m; 
and they go through the farce of kneel¬ 
ing and paying him a inock obeisance. 

20. The make-up would not do for 
the streets, for various reasons, and is 
left behind when the party sets out on 
its dreadful errand. The place of 
execution lay outside the town, a fact 
every one knew—for here, after the 
various transactions in the interior of 
the house, we come to what took place 
in public and at once became notorious. 
The Christians did not forget that the 
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they put on him a purple robe and set on him a crown they 
had plaited of thorns. And they began to salute him, Hail, 18 
King of the Jews. And they struck his head with a reed 19 
and spat upon him, and knelt down to pay homage to him. 
And when they had made their sport with him, they took off 20 
the purple robe and dressed him in his own clothes. And 
they take him out to crucify him. 

[Matthew xxvii. 32 ; Luke xxiii. 26 - 32 .] 

And they impress a man who was passing, Simon of Cyrene, 21 
coming from the country, the father of Alexander and Rufus, 
to bear his cross. 


[Matthew xxvii. 33 - 44 ; Luke xxiii. 33 - 43 .] 


And they take him to the place Golgotha, or in our language 22 
Skull-place. And they gave him myrrhed wine; but he would 23 


Master had to pass through one of the 
gates of the city to reach the place of 
suffering (Heb. xiii. 12, 13). Mark’s 
readers knew what crucifixion was, and 
no explanations are entered into on that 
oint. The details of the punishment 
avo to be pieced together from refer¬ 
ences in classical literature ; the fullest 
treatment of the subject is to be found 
in Fulda, Da -s Kreuz und die Kreuzi- 
guilt/, and the results are lucidly summed 
up by Brandt ( o/i. ci/., p. 178 sqq.). See 
Prof. Brown’s article, “ Cross,” in Hast¬ 
ings’ Dictionary of the Bible. The prac¬ 
tice at our period, however, might 
not be in all points the same as that 
described by these writers. The word 
crraepjs, translated Cross, properly de¬ 
notes the upright stake fixed perman¬ 
ently in the ground at the place of 
execution, or if necessary carried there 
for the occasion. The cross-piece to 
which the hands were fixed was carried 
to the spot by the condemned per¬ 
son ; and to this he was fixed by ropes 
or nails before being elevated on the 
upright poet, which would be seven 
or eight feet high. A projection at 
middle height supported the body 
which was entirely naked, and the feet 
wore fixed to the upright with cords or 
withes tied across the instep or with 
nails. Some, however, maintain that 
the feet liuug free. There was very little 
bleeding ; the limbs would grow numb 
from their unnatural position, and 


there must have beeu intolerable fever 
and thirst as well as torture from flies. 
Yet death was often long of coming, 
the victim sometimes lingering for day6 
before being released. 

21. In this awkward sentence the 
evangelist communicates a good many 
facts. As the soldiers, the number of 
whom is not mentioned by Mark, are 
leading Jesus out of the town, it is 
necessary to get some assistance for 
him, sinee his streugth is failing. He 
is carrying the crossbeam, according to 
ractice, but lie is not able for the bur- 
en. The soldiers therefore lay hold 
of a person who happens to be passing 
in the opposite direction, coming not 
from his field-work (for in this case dypoO 
would have the article (cf. xvi. 12) ; 
the argument that as this man had 
been at his work the day cannot have 
been the first of the festival, and that 
this speaks for a tradition in the 
JSynoptists that the Crucifixion took 
place as in John on the day before 
the evening of the Passover, cannot 
be upheld), but from tho country, 
where he had gone on some errand 
not explained. And as it afterwards 
proved, this was a person of some 
interest. He was the father of Alex¬ 
ander and Rufus, persons known to 
Mark’s readers as Christians, settled 
no doubt, when he wrote, at Rome. 
Simon, however, came from Cyrene in 
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24 of ( 5 e ovk e'Xafiev. tca'i crTavpovcnv a vtov kcu Stapepi^ovrat Ta 

25 t/id-Tia avrov, fiaXXovTes tcXrjpov €7r’ avra. r/f t'l apfl. rjv Se 

26 copa TpiTrj kcu eaTavpwcrav avrov. kcu fjv rj € 7 nypa<pr) Ttjs atTtas 

27 avTov cTriyeypappevt], '0 BacriXtis t< av TouSafwv. kcu criiv civTtp 

a-ravpovcnv Svo X^crraf, era ck Se£iwv koll era e£ evwvvptov atrrou. 1 

29 koll oi 7njLpa.7ropev6p.evot e/ 3 \acr<p 6 / JLOVl ' vlvtov kivovvtcs Tttf KecpaXas 
avTwv kcu XeyovTes, Qua 6 KaTaXvwv top vaov kol oiKodopwv 2 

3° Tpicriv 6^P ai ?! erwaov areavrov KaTafiag otto tov aTavpov. opol(£<; 
Ka'i oi apxiepei? ep7rai$ovTe<; 7rpof aXX>/Aoi/f yuera to v ypappaTetov 

32 eXeyov, J/ AXXoi>f eerwcrev, eaoToy ov SvvaTai crwcrai’ 6 X/jictto? o 
ySao-iXeof ’I<r/3a//X, KaTaftaTw vvv utt6 tov aTcivpov, iva ‘IScvpev 

kol 7 rtaTevawpev. /cat ol avveaTavpu>pevoL avv avrw wveiSt^ov 
avTov. 


Africa, and was not likely to have 
field-work to do outside the wall. He 
is added to the party, and in him we 
see a possible reporter of the further 
incidents. 

Id Luke we have here the incident of 
the crowd of Jews who followed the 
party, an d of Jesus’ add ress to th e wailing 
women. The impressing of Simon, who 
was going the other way, makes against 
the presence of such a crowd, and 
Jesus’ speech, in which allusion is 
made to circumstances connected with 
the siege of Jerusalem, scarcely belongs 
to this situation. 

22. Whether Golgotha is identical 
with the site of the Chapel of the Cruci¬ 
fixion in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, this is not the place to en¬ 
quire. The evangelists do not speak 
of a hill, but of a place in which, if the 
name is derived from the natural 
features of the place and not from 
some incident which had taken place 
there (skulls could not, among the 
Jews, lie about even in a place of 
execution), some resemblance had been 
seen to the curves of a skull, perhaps a 
moderate swelling of the ground. It 
was outside the town, and close to a 
thoroughfare. Crucifixion, like gibbet¬ 
ing, was meant to terrify, and a public 
place was chosen for it. 

23. In the Talmud (Sanhed. 43. 1 ) 
we read of a custom which was prac¬ 
tised at Jerusalem, of giving to persons 


condemned to the cross a draught of 
wine with frankincense in it, in order 
that they might lose consciousness (cf. 
Prov. xxxi. 6 ). If this is what is re¬ 
ferred to, the act would not be that of 
the soldiers, but of some merciful per¬ 
sons in the company. Wine mixed 
with myrrh would not have this effect; 
in fact, wine is often treated with 
myrrh in the East to give it, as is 
supposed, a more agreeable flavour. 
In Matthew it is wine mixed with gall, 
and therefore with a bitter taste, which 
is offered to Jesus before he is raised 
on the cross, perhaps with reference to 
Psalm lxix. 21. He tastes and refuses 
it, apparently because of its bitterness. 
In Mark the reason of the refusal seems 
to be that he desires to retain full con¬ 
sciousness. (See Smith’s Bible Dic¬ 
tionary, s.v. ‘Gall,’ vol. Hi., appendix, 
p. lv.). 

24. The condemned was crucified 
naked, and his clothes became the per¬ 
quisites of the executioners. The dress 
of a Jew consisted of five pieces ; coat, 
tunic, headgear, girdle, sandals. Mark 
has not said that only four soldiers 
carried out the execution, and does not 
need to dispose of the fifth piece in a 
special way, as the fourth Gospel does. 
But this verse is a literal reproduction 
of Psalm xxii. 18, only the words, 
“what each should take,” which con¬ 
tain no further information, being added 
by the evangelist. No eyewitness was 
needed to supply them. 


1 Add ver. 28 : teal in\rip(i>0Ti 17 ypaipb i] \Cyovtra, Kai pera avipuv e\oyi<r0Tj. 

2 Add tv. 
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not take it. And they crucify him, and they divide his gar- 24 
meats, casting lots upon them what each was to get. And it 25 
was the third hour when they crucified him. And the in- 26 
scription stating the charge was this, The King of the 
Jews. And with him they crucify two brigands one on 27 
his right hand and the other on his left . 1 And the passers-by 29 
railed at him shaking their heads and saying, Ah! you that 
destroy the Temple and build it in three days, save yourself 3° 
and come down from the cross. Similarly also the high-priests 31 
scoffed to each other, and the Scribes, and said, He saved 
others, but he cannot save himself. The Christ! the King of 32 
Israel! Let him come down from the cross now ; when we see 
that we will believe! And those who were crucified along 
with him reviled him. 


25. Mark gives the fourfold division 
of this day: ver. 1, Jesus is taken to 
Pilate “early in the morning,” i.e. at the 
end of the last watch of the night (cf. 
xiii. 35). The crucifixion is at the third 
hour, i.e. at 9 a. m.; darkness comes on 
(ver. 33) at the sixth hour and con¬ 
tinues till theninth.i.e. 12-3p.m.; at ver. 
42 it is evening, and a new day begins. 
As for the Inscription, nothing is said 
here of the use of several languages. 
If w ritten by a soldier, it would be ill 
Greek or Latin ; eitherGreek or Aramaic 
would be legible to those for whom it 
was intended. The inscription in three 
languages has now dropped out of the 
text of Luke’s gospel, and stands in 
John only. In Matthew and Luke the 
charge forms a sentence ; in Mark it 
is more pointedly insulting to the Jews, 
the crucified being simply called their 
King, as if thut were the fact. At the 
trial (ver. 12) Pilate used similar lan¬ 
guage, speaking of Jesus as “him whom 
you call King of the Jews. ” The words 
contain in themselves the whole history 
that has led to this tragical scene, the 
hatred and misunderstanding of the 
Jews, the weakness and contemptuous 
cynicism of Pilate, and on the part of 
the sufferer a claim which, though 
misapprehended, is yet put forward 
and was never afterwards to be for¬ 
gotten or withdrawn. 


27. It was on men of such a charac¬ 
ter, rioters, rebels, and outlaws, that 
the dreadful punishment of crucifixion 
was ordinarily inflicted, and none 
of its degrading and terrible asso¬ 
ciations were absent in this instance. 
The two ineD spoken of are not 
said to have been brought to the 
ground along with Jesus ; only here are 
they mentioned. Jesus is placed in the 
centre as in the place of honour. 

29. The reproaches of various classes 
of men heaped on Jesus in the hour of 
his humiliation, are gathered together 
in one statement. The influence of the 
Psalms is felt in this section, especially 
in Matthew ; many prophecies receive 
their fulfilment here (Rom. xv. 3). 
But the things said are also such as the 
early Christians must often have heard 
in the controversy they carried on with 
the Jews. The offence of the Cross to 
the Jews is pointedly expressed in 
them, the contrast between the lofty 
Messianic claims of Jesus and his help¬ 
lessness in his last hour. The passers- 
by shake their heads as in Ps. xxii. 7, 
cix. 25. What now, they say, of the 
lofty boast that he would take down 
the Temple and build it in three days 
(xiv. 58)? The words are notorious, 
and they have given deep offence. The 
speaker will have to do something for 
himself first, before he can proceed to 


1 Add : 28. And the Scripture was fulfilled which says. And he was numbered 
with the transgressors. This verse only appears in the later uncials. The 
quotation (Isaiah liii. 12) occurs in Luke xxii. 37 where it iB the Lord himself 
who utters it as a forecast of his impending fate. 
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The Death of Jesus, xv. 33-41. 


33 Kai yevopivyi w/aa? e/cnyp CTKorog eyei 'cto e<f> oXyv rrjv yrjv etop 

34 tn/jap evar/jp. /cat ry ivory topa ifioyo-ev 6 ’I tjctous <pwvy peyaXy, 

’EXciit, 4 Xciit, Xa|ia capax^avtC 1 


o i<rnv pedeppyvevopevov, 'O 0eo? pou 6 0eo'p pov, e/p rt ey/caTe'X/Te'p 

35 pe ; /cat rtyep tow Trapearwruyv OKOvcravres eXeyov, v I<Se H Xelav 

36 tpwvei. Spapiov Si t t? /cat yeplcra p <T7royyo* / 0^01/p nrepidep naXapu) 
iiron^ev glvtov Xiytov, * A<f>ere ’tSwpev el epx^rat HXetap icadeXetv 


that brave work of profanation and 
destruction! The high-priests and 
scribes too have come out, though it is 
the great day of the festival, to see 
their work accomplished; and stand 
there in the light of day, now that 
they have carried through their Becret 
plans, hurling reproaches at their vic¬ 
tim. As they afterwards argued in 
synagogue and school, so they are made 
to argue here under the cross itself. 
One so helpless, exposed to such a 
humiliating fate, he cannot be Messiah ! 
Now is the time for him to show a’sign 
of what he claims ; if they saw such a 
sign they would turn Christians too ! 
The very brigands who are being 
crucified along with him are not too 
abject and miserable to join in this 
work of heaping reproaches on the 
Messiah who cannot stir a hand to 
help himself. So lonely is he that 
even his fellow-sufferers turn against 
him. 

33. Luke says there was an eclipse of 
the sun ; but Passover was at full 
moon. Renan, Weiss, and others con¬ 
sider that Mark’s statement refers to 
the state of the weather at the time of 
the crucifixion, the sky having been 
covered with heavy clouds. But more 
than this is intended. Celestial pheno¬ 
mena attend the important crises of 
the life of Jesus, the Baptism <i. 10), the 
Transfiguration (ix. 7), and it was but 
natural that when he was dying the 
earth should be in darkness. Prophecy 
has many predictions of such darkness 
in connection with the unfolding of the 
divine purpose. See Joel ii. 10, 31, Jer. 
xiii. 16, and particularly Amos viii. 9. 
Tlie darkness lasts from mid-day to 
mid-afternoon, from the middle of the 


time of Jesus’ hanging on the cross to 
the time of his death. 

34. We see from this passage that 
the Roman soldiers did not keep every¬ 
one at a distance from the cross, and 
that there were Jews beside it. With 
the exception of the words in which he 
declared his Messiahship, firBt to the 
Sanhedrin and then to the Roman 
governor, Jesus has been completely 
silent in this narrative ever since the 
arrest. The beautiful words put in his 
mouth at this period by Luke and John 
are absent from the narrative of Mark 
and that of Matthew ; here the tragedy 
is unrelieved. Only at the very eud is 
the silence broken. The words of the 
laet cry are in Aramaic, and would not 
be understood by the soldiers. In the 
form in which Mark gives them they 
could not give rise to the reported 
misuuderstaodiDg ; Matthew has them 
iu a form in which they could do 
so. The Hebrew word Eli, my God, 
(Matthew) could be taken for the 
heginning of the name of the prophet 
Elijah, but not the word Eloi, which 
the bulk of the testimony fixes here for 
Mark. It seems clear that the Hebrew 
form of Matthew is the right one, and 
that the Aramaic of Mark is due to a 
corrector, who reflected perhaps that 
Aramaic and not Hebrew' was spoken 
in Palestine at the time. The quota¬ 
tion which in this Gospel formed the 
last and only words of the Saviour on 
the cross, and which he uttered in the 
sacred language, does not enable us to 
infer what was in his mind at the 
time. That he speaks now, not having 
spoken before, may show that he felt 
the crisis of death to be at hand, which 
supervened directly after. But he who 
quotes the first words of a poem may 


1 ftMpdavu. 
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[Matthew xxvii. 45 - 56 ; Luke xxiii. 44 - 49 .] 

And at the sixth hour there was darkness over the whole 33 
earth till the ninth hour. And at the ninth hour Jesus cried 34 
with a loud voice, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani, 1 which is when 
translated, 

My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 

And some of the bystanders said on hearing it, Look, he is 35 
calling Elijah. And one of them ran and filled a sponge with 36 
vinegar and put it on the end of a reed and gave it him to 
drink, saying, Wait, 2 let us see if Elijah will come to take 


bo thinking not of these words only 
but of some later part of the poem or of 
its general course of thought, and the 
twenty-second Psalm, while it opens 
with a cry like that of despair, is not 
by any means a Psalm of despair, but 
of help and Balvation coming to one 
brought very low. Even the opening 
words are an appeal to God and a 
confession that no help is looked for 
but from Him alone. He who speaks 
thus has taken leave of all other refuge 
and counsel but that which lies in God; 
and that he speaks thus in a loud voice 
indicates that faith iB not wavering or 
faint in him, but still able even in the 
extremity of pain and when strength is 
all but exhausted to maintain her great 
affirmation. That Jesus saw and fore¬ 
told his death cannot, as we have seen, 
be doubted, though he may not have 
entered into such detail on the subject 
as is in some passages put in his mouth; 
tho symbols of the bread and wine are 
incontrovertible evidence that he knew 
he was to die ; that his death therefore 
should actually occur, could not be a 
Bhock but rather a relief to his personal 
feeling. Nor can we suppose that his 
Messianic self-certainty wavered at the 
approach of death, or that he ceased to 
feel that he was giving his life freely to 
realize God's purpose and to bring 
salvation to many. 

35. Some, who afterwards reported 
these words, apprehended them cor¬ 
rectly, but some misunderstood or 
maliciously perverted them. Tho Ell, 
‘ my God,’ they thought was Eli-Jah ; 
and they knew Jewish ideas well 
enough to understand what an appeal 


to Elijah by one in such circumstances 
would mean. To later Jewish thought 
Elijah was a saint or angel who ad¬ 
vised, warned, and comforted the 
faithful in this earth and welcomed 
them to Paradise (see Hamburger’s 
Beal-Encyklopadie fiir Bibel und Tal¬ 
mud, sub voce), and who was expected 
to be present at every festival. In N.T. 
thought he is the forerunner of the 
Messiah, coming before him to put 
everything in order, and his advent is 
constantly awaited. These bystanders 
half expect, or pretend to expect, that 
Elijah will come as he is summoned, 
and then he will take Jesus down 
from the cross; perhaps they even 
imagine that on the appearance of the 
great prophet the Day of the Lord will 
arrive amt bring the great revolution of 
which the prophets spoke. To such a 
result one of them at least thinks he 
can contribute, or he allows himself 
(Weiss) an act of mercy under cover of 
that supposition. He will refresh 
Jesus and keep him alive so that when 
the great moment comes he may be 
repared for it. And so he gets a 
raught of ordinary wine, thin and 
sharp-tasted—the soldiers would have it 
with them—and conveys it to Jesus in 
the only way in which that can now be 
done. Wait, he says, or Let me do it, 
as if to keep off all that might interrupt 
such a course of events; Let us see if 
Elijah is coming to take him down. It 
is not said this time that the draught 
was refused ; hut it availed not; the 
sufferer immediately after uttered a 
loud cry (in Mark not Baid to be articu¬ 
late ; in Matthew this is probably 


1 Or, zaftani (the Hebrew instead of the Aramaic form of the word). 
8 Or, Let me do it. 
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37 avTOV. 6 Se ’Itjaovg CKpe'tg «pwv>jv peyaXtjv i^eirvevcrev. Kai to 
K aTaireTaapa tov vaov eax^Oq eig Svo air avcodev eing kotw. 
39 iStov Se 6 icevTvplwv o irapeaTqKivg e£ evavTiag avrov oti ovTwg 1 
4° e£em/ev(rei/, ehrev, ’AXq Ocog ourog 6 avOpwirog vibg f)v 6eov. qcrav 
<Se kui yvvabceg airo paKpoOev Oewpovcrat, ev alg teat M apia q 

May&zX^J'r? Kai M apla rj ’IaKU>(3ov tov piKpov tca'i 'I (lxrrjrog pqTtjp 
41 Kai ^aXdprj, ai ore qv T tf T'aXiXala rjKoXovBovv airrip Kai 

SitjKovouv avTw, Kai aXXai iroXXai al (rvi'avafiao'ai avrip eig 

lepocroXvpa. 


Burial of Jesus, xv. 42 - 47 . 

42 Kat rjStj oxjslag yevopevrjg, exf! fjv irapacrKevrj, o €<ttiv irpo<ra(3- 

43 ( 3 aTOv , eXOwv ’Iiva-qip 6 airo ’A pipaOalag, ev<JXVP wv (SovXevnjg, of 
Kai auTog qv irpocrSexopevog Ttjv fiauiXeiav tov deov, ToXpr/crag 
eiutjXOe v irpog tov IleiXaro^ Kai p-njuaTO to crwpa tov lrjarov. 


implied; and in Luke the words are 
given), not a cry of dismay nor ex¬ 
torted from him by agony, but giving 
the impression of power and of satisfac¬ 
tion, and thereupon ceased to breathe. 

38. This is the effect to Christian 
thought, of the death of Jesus. Luke 
has it before the death. In the Jewish 
Temple God was behind a veil which 
was never lifted except once a year to 
the high-priest; but Christians have 
‘access’ or admission, Rom. v. 2, 
Ephes. ii. 14-18, iii. 12, and in Hebrews 
ix. 11 sqq., it is described how Christ 
by the sacrifice of himself opened up 
the way to God. In the Gospel of the 
Hebrews it is the great stone over 
the doorway of the Temple {super- 
liminare) that is broken at Christ’s 
death. Matthew gives other signs 
which took place at this point. 

39. We read in Seneca of an execution 
which was under the charge of a cen¬ 
turion ; he may not have had his whole 
company with him. In this Gentile 
the impression at once begins which is 
to be produced with regard to Jesus on 
the whole Gentile world. He notes 
the manner of the death, bo different 
from what is usual on such occasions. 
Instead of utter languor and pros¬ 
tration Jesus exhibits at the close of 
life a triumphant vigour, which makes 
the centurion think him not an ordinary 


man but a hero or a demigod sur¬ 
passing the measure of human strength 
and courage. Mark’s readers would 
not interpret the words placed in the 
mouth of a heathen in a higher sense 
than this; but it was much to have 
such testimony from one in such a 
position. In Luke the crowd of 
spectators also is at once seized with 
compunction (as in Rev. i. 7); they 
had come out as to a spectacle, but 
returned making signs of grief and 
mourning. In the Cureton Syriac they 
exclaim: “Woe to us because of our 
sins ” ; in the Gospel of Peter we have 
the following at this point; “ Then the 
Jews and the elders and the priests, 
seeing what harm they had done them¬ 
selves, began to lament and to say, 
Alas for our sins; the judgment has 
drawn nigh, and the end of Jerusalem.” 

40. This is the close of the scene of 
the crucifixion. None of the disciples 
was there ; but friends of Jesus were 
not quite wanting. They were not 
close to the cross so as to hold any 
communication with the Master, but 
they saw what happened, and when 
there was a service they could render 
they were at hand. These verses not 
only close the account of the crucifixion, 
but also point forward to the story of 
the resurrection. 

Why, we may aBk, did not Mark 


1 Add Kpd(ar. 
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him down. But Jesus uttered a loud cry and expired. And 37 
the curtain of the Temple was torn in two from top to bottom. 
And when the centurion on the ground, who stood facing him, 39 
saw that he expired in this way, 1 he said, Surely this man was 
a son of God. But there were also women looking on from 40 
a distance, among whom were Mary of Magdala and Mary the 
mother of James the Less and the mother of Joses, and Salome, 
who when he was in Galilee followed him and waited on him, 41 
and many others who had come up with him to Jerusalem. 

[Matthew xxvii. 57 - 61 ; Luke xxiii. 50 - 56 .] 

By this time it was evening, and since it was the Preparation, 42 
that is the day before the Sabbath, Joseph of Arimathaea, a 43 
councillor in good position and one who was himself looking 
for the Kingdom of God, came and made bold to go in to 


give the information ho gives here 
about the women who went about and 
waited on Jesus in Galilee and those 
who came with him to Jerusalem, at 
an earlier part of hia narrative ? Luke 
omits it here, but gives it in his 
account of the ministry at viii. 1-3, 
adding some names and the fact that 
these women helped Jesus with their 
means. We can only account for Mark’s 
using the statement as he does by sup¬ 
posing that it was firmly established as 
a part of the tradition in the place where 
lie does use it, and that he adhered 
faithfully to his source. We now learn 
from him what we did not learn before, 
that ill the Galilean ministry Jesus had 
these women in his train, at least now 
and then, and that they did what 
they could for his physical wants. In 
Mark’s account of the journey to 
Jerusalem (ehap. x.) there is little room 
for these women ; it is the sons of 
Zehedeo themselves who come to him 
with thoir ambitious request, not as in 
Matthew' (xx. 20) their mother. 

The women are ; 1. Mary of Magdala, 
who is unwarrantably treated in Chris¬ 
tian art as a penitent who had lived an 
immoral life, because she is identified 
with the ‘sinner’ ofLukevii. 37. Luke 
stateB in his passage parallel with this, 
that she lmd formerly been a demoniac, 
which is giving her a very different 


history ; and this is repeated in Mark 
xvi. 9. 2. Mary the mother of James 

the Less and of Joses. In the catalogue 
of the Twelve the second James is 
called the son of Alphaeus, and this 
Maiy must be considered the wife of 
Alphaeus. If Alphaeus is identical 
with Clopas then this Mary is called 
by John (xix. 25) the sister of Mary the 
Lord’s mother. 3. Salome. Matthew 
(xxvii. 5fi) here speaks of the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee ; in his narrative 
she has appeared before. In the Gospel 
of the Egyptians Salome is childless. 

Luke does not name the women 
here, having done so in his eighth 
chapter, but only mentions the fact 
that they witnessed what took place 
from a distance. But he makes a more 
general statement that Jesus’ “ ac¬ 
quaintances ” were also spectators in 
this way. Does this term cover the 
disciples, who in Luke do not take to 
flight at the arrest, and do not after¬ 
wards leave Jerusalem? 

42. The crucifixion took place ac¬ 
cording to all the Gospels on a Friday. 
With sunset the same evening the 
Sabbath began, so that if Jesus was to 
receive the last marks of respect there 
was no time to lose. In the ordinary 
course of things these rites would not 
have been paid him. In other countries 


1 Add, with such a cry. 
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44 6 Se II eiXaTO? eBavfia fc et fjSri TedinjKev, feat TTpocncaKearafievov 

45 tov KevTvpiwva eirypwnicrev avrov et TraXat 1 aTredavev, teat yvov s 

46 < 17 ro tov KevTvplwvos eScopriTOTO to TTTWfia rw lw<rri^>. teat 
ayopdaa ? atvSova Ka6eXu>v ovtov evelXqarev tq crtvSdvt <ai eOrjKev 
avTov ev ptvi'/paTt o %v XeXaTop.rjp.evov etc tt eTpas, Kai t potreKvXtaev 

47 Xtdov eVi r'rjv dvpav tov pvrjp.etov. rj <5e Mapia rj VLaySaXrjvrj 
Kai Ma/)ia rj ’Iaxr^ro? edewpovv tov TeBetTat. 


The empty grave, xvi. 1-8. 

1 Ka< Stayevop.evov tov aafifiaTOv M apla rj ]&.ay8aXrjvtj Kai 


M apla rj ’IaKto/3ov Ka't ^.aXtop-tj 

the bodies of those who suffered cruci¬ 
fixion were left to decay or otherwise 
to disappear, where they were. AmoDg 
the Jews the law of Deuteronomy (xxi. 
23) would secure a hasty covering up of 
the body (cf. Gospel of Peter, p. 1). That 
Jesus was duly buried as Paul assures 
us (1 Cor. xv. 4), was not a matter of 
course, and there was an explanation 
for it. The explanation is that he had 
an influential friend, not named in the 
narrative till now, who was able to 
obtain this favour. Joseph of Arlma- 
thaea (identified with Ramathaim, 
1 Sam. i. 1, but with no certainty), is 
introduced by Mark as a councillor of 
good position, a phrase which must 
indicate a member of the Sanhedrin, 
and as one who was interested in the 
hope of the Kingdom. This many of 
the Pharisees were, and the phrase 
would not of itself imply that he waB a 
disciple, as Matthew says he was. 
What Luke adds may be implied though 
it is not expressed by Mark, that Joseph 
had been cognizant of the action of his 
fellow Sanhedrists against Jesus, and 
had not voted for it. The condemnation 
of JesuB by the Sanhedrin is reported 
as unanimous, but Joseph may not have 
been present; in that case, however, he 
could not furnish the report of an eye¬ 
witness of the nocturnal meeting. Now, 
however, he is so strongly concerned 
about Jesus that he takes the unusual 
step of applying to the Roman governor 
with the request that the ordinary 


rjyopaaav aputpaTa tva eXSovaat 

course with respect to the bodies of 
persons crucified should not be followed 
in this case, but that he might be 
allowed to take possession of Jesus’ 
body. The evangelist intimates that 
it required some boldness to make this 
request. Pilate, as known from Jewish 
writers, was not a man likely to grant a 
favour; and the carrying out of military 
law was not with the Homans, any 
more than elsewhere, of an elastic 
nature. 

44. This verse, if the variant is 
adopted, adds nothing to the infor¬ 
mation of the narrative ; any one 
acquainted with the incidents of cruci¬ 
fixion could supply what is said ; and 
Matthew and Luke take it for granted 
that Pilate satisfied himself as to the 
facts. With the text above, the verse 
speaks more strongly of Pilate’s con¬ 
sideration for Jesus; he would not 
have the body hurried off the moment 
death took place, but only after a 
decent interval. Mark also intimates, 
to the credit of Pilate, that he did 
not exact anything for the favour thus 
granted. 

46. It is late in the evening and what 
Joseph has in hand has to be done at 
once. Yet he has no difficulty in 
purchasing the linen he wants, and 
this no doubt would indicate that the 
day was not a holiday, not the first day 
of unleavened, but the day before it, 
as in John. But as danger of life 
dispensed with the Sabbath, the neces- 
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Pilate and ask for the body of Jesus. And Pilate wondered 44 
if he was already dead, and he sent for the centurion and 
asked him if he was some time dead, 1 and on hearing the 45 
facts from the centurion he made Joseph a present of the 
body. And he bought a piece of linen and took him down 46 
and wrapped him in the linen and placed him in a burial-vault 
which was hewn out of the rock and rolled a stone up against 
the door of the tomb. But Mary of Magdala and Mary the 47 
mother of Joses were looking on and saw where he was laid. 


[Matthew xxviii. 1-10; Luke xxiv. 1 - 12 .] 


And when the Sabbath was past, Mary of Magdala and 1 
Mary the mother of James and Salome bought sweet-smelling 


sities of burial may have prevailed in 
this case over the law of the festival. 
The vault In which the body was laid 
would be near the cross, as the occasion 
was urgent, and it is uot said here that 
it belonged to Joseph; that is Matthew’s 
addition. The body is simply deposited 
in u convenient spot, without any rites 
of lamenting or anointing, to keep it 
from further exposure ou the cross. It 
is not said that this was intended by 
Joseph to be its final resting place. 
The vault was hewn out of the rock, as 
places for burial are in the East. The 
entrance was an opening in a rocky 
slope two feet wide by two feet 
four inches high, and stooping down 
to enter one found oneself standing 
on a floor some inches deeper or 
even more, in a room which had no 
light but from this opening, and which 
wuB provided with a shelf hewn in the 
rock all the way round, or with hori¬ 
zontal openings stretching into the rock, 
to receive bodies. The tomb of our 
passage had apparently not yet been 
occupied ; we hear of its having been 
hewn, and it is left for Joseph to 
provide the stone to cover the entrance. 
A tomb had to be guarded against wild 
beasts and against thieves; and this 
was commonly done in the way here 
described. 1 Joseph also in his piety 
towards Jesus must have looked for- 

1 On tombs In Palestine Bee the Reportt of the 
PaUeiine h'-rploration Rund, passim ; especially 
Herr Schick iu the volume for 1880. On the 


ward to the discharge of more complete 
funeral rites when the Sabbath was 
over. 

47. The above narrative might be 
due at least partly to the women, of 
whom we heard before and whose sub¬ 
sequent proceedings it serves to explain. 
The life of Jesus down to his last 
cry has been fully told; what follows 
in the narrative is a matter in which 
the women were concerned. Hence the 
careful introduction of them at ver. 40. 
Without changing their position that 
afternoon—Matthew says they were 
sitting opposite the tomb; Mark does 
not give this touch hut implies it— 
they were spectators of the crucifixion 
and then of the entombment. It is left 
to the reader to imagine their sorrow, 
but one part of it is plain from what 
they do afterwards. While the cruci 
fixion was going on they could not 
know that any funeral rites would be 
possible. Had the body remained on 
the cross, the last offices could not have 
been paid to their Master, and his words 
in the house of Simon to the woman 
who anointed him would have appeared 
fully prophetic in one sense but not in 
another, for he would have received no 
other anointing, and no burial. But 
when they saw his body taken from 
the cross and placed in a tomb they 
knew that they would be able to do 

proposed identification of Golgotha and of the 
Saviour's tomb, nee Sir C. Wilson in the same 
publication, 1893, p. 87. 


1 if he was dead yet. 
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2 a\el\fs(0(Ttv avTov. /cal Xlav Tpau t # pin twv <ra/3f3d.TWV £pxovTai 

3 e7ri to pvqpriov avctTelXavTOS 1 tov r/Xlov. /cal e\eyov irpb<s eainra?, 
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something. The wailing for the dead 
could not be performed at the right 
time, 1 but the anointing could be at¬ 
tended to, though late. 

xvi. 1-S. The Empty Tomb. 

From this point onwards the accounts 
of the Gospels exhibit great divergences. 
As in the narrative of the period before 
the ministry, so here after the ministry 
is finished we have not one stream of 
tradition but several. Persons, places, 
acts, and speeches, all differ in the 
various accounts. 

The narrative of the women at the 
grave which they find empty comes 
first in point of time of those connected 
with the resurrection. Paul’s account 
in 1 Cor. xv. 4 sqq ., which must be 
regarded as embodying the earliest 
tradition accessible to us, excludes 
Christophanies before that to Peter, 
but allows of the discovery by the 
women of the empty grave, and of the 
resolve to which they were led to seek 
their Master in Galilee. 

1. The women, the same as those 
mentioned in xv. 40, set about the last 
rites as soon as possible. In Luke they 
make their purchases with this view on 
Friday evening (cf. Mark xv. 46 and 
the note there), and the Cambridge 
Codex (D) has that statement here 
also. They have no thought about 
Jesus but that he is dead ; and nothing 
is to be wanting that pious hands can 
do, for his long repose. His predictions 
of his rising again might, had they 
been as plain as they appear to us now, 

1 In the Gospel of Peter the hody is washed 
before being laid by Joseph in his own tomb. 
The women when they come to the Bepulchre 


have been thought of at this time ; but 
nothing is said of them. It is when 
the sun has just risen on Sunday morn¬ 
ing that the women come to the tomb. 
Perhaps they did not know whose the 
tomb was which they had seen receive 
their Master. They came early to avoid 
observation and possible interference; 
yet there was plenty of light. 

In Matthew there are only two 
women, as before ; in Luke the numher 
is indefinite. In Matthew there is no 
buying of unguents, and no thought of 
burial rites. In Luke as in Mark 
they come to the grave on Sunday 
morning ; Matthew’s statement of time 
is confused : 11 late on the Sabbath, as the 
day (or hour) was dawning for Sunday. - ’ 

3. The women had seen on Friday 
evening the efforts which were needed to 
set the stone against the aperture of the 
tomb. That stone presents a difficulty; 
they are determined to get into the 
tomb to do their pious work, but they 
cannot get in wi thout assistance. Would 
Joseph have helped them 1 Who can 
say? At least they have made no 
application to him, his name might not 
be known to them till afterwards, and 
in the meantime they are left quite to 
their own resources. 

But here is a surprise. Talking to 
each other, and with their eyes fixed on 
the ground, they approach the spot, 
their minds full of the stone and its 
bulk and weight. They lift their eyes 
at the end of their journey, and lo ! the 
stone is turned back, away from the 
aperture which is now quite free. 

In Matthew the women come to see 
the tomb only ; the watch which has 

say, “although on the day on which he was 
crucified we could not weep and lameut, yet 
now let us do these things at his sepulchre." 


1 avartWovTos. 
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horns, intending to come and anoint him. And very early on 2 
the first day of the week they come to the tomb after 1 sunrise. 
And they were saying to each other, Who will roll away the 3 

stone for us from the door of the tomb ? And they looked 4 

up and saw that the stone was rolled back ; for it was a very 

large one. And they went into the tomb and saw a young 5 

man clothed in a white robe, sitting on the right side, and 
they were terrified. But lie says to them, Do not be afraid. 6 
You are looking for Jesus the Nazarene, who was crucified; 
he is risen, he is not here; look, this is the place where they 
laid him. But go, tell his disciples and Peter that he is going 7 


been Bet makes the inside of it inacces¬ 
sible to them. Their cares about the 
stone are not mentioned, but it is rolled 
away by an angel who is visible to 
them as well rb to the guards, and he 
takes his place upon the stone which he 
has rolled back. 

5. Going into the tomb which has 
thus been left open, they meet with 
another surprise. A young man is 
sitting there, dressed in such a garment 
as young men on earth do not wear, a 
white robe, the dress of priests and 
that of dwellers in the heavenly regions 
(Rev. iii. 4, 5 ; vii. 13, etc.), and lie is 
on the right side, in the place of honour. 
At this they are alarmed, as people are 
in the Bible and elsewhere when they 
ace figures not of flesh and blood, and 
they allow their alarm to be plainly 
seen. 

In Matthew the visitant is called an 
angel, and he is outside the tomb, 
sitting on the stouc ; the women do not 
enter the tomb at all. In Luke the 
women enter the tomb to look for the 
body, and meet with two angels in 
the vault. 

6. The young man, whom the women 
see to be a being from another Bphere, 
delivers his message. There is nothing 
in it that the circumstances and the 
empty grave might not have sug¬ 
gested already to the hearers of the 
words Jesus had spoken. The words of 
the message, however, are in character; 
Jesus is not described in torms a be¬ 
liever would use, or with any reference 
to his Messiahehip, but in such words 
aBmight be UBed to identify him either to 
a follower or an unbeliever—“ Jesus the 


Nazarene, who was crucified.” Having 
thus made sure that they know of whom 
he is speaking, the speaker points out 
to them what they could see for them¬ 
selves, that the grave was untenanted. 
This is the place where they laid him— 
he la not here ; these latter words, 
common to all the Synoptists, embody 
the fact which was made out that 
morning. How was it to be nccounted 
for? In John, where the tomb is in a 
garden, Mary of Magdala surmises that 
some one employed there has carried 
ofl' the body to deposit it in another 
place. On the Jewish side it might be 
said that Jesus’ followers had removed 
the body during the night; this theory 
was still upheld when the conclusion 
of Matthew’s Gospel was written (Mt. 
xxviii. 15); the story of the guard is 
meant to show that this had been im¬ 
possible. The conclusion to which the 
women are led by the angel is different; 
it is that Christ has risen, i.e. that the 
power of God which did not come to 
prevent him from dying has come to 
his aid after his death, has brought up 
his spirit from the underworld and 
caused it again to animate his frame 
laid in this tomb, so that he is once 
more living on the surface of the earth. 
Thus the disappearance of the body 
afforded a suggestion of the resurrection, 
but without the subsequent appearances 
that belief could not have attained to 
any vigour or consistent form. All 
that is attained to here is the vague 
impression that Jesus is not dead but 
alive, as the angels say in Luke xxiv. 23. 

7. In this later part of the message 
also, there is nothing that would not 
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naturally suggest itself to the women. 
If Jesus was alive, it was In Galilee 
that he would be met with. Yet it is 
not the women who are to see him— 
Mark knows of Christophanies in 
Galilee to the disciples and to Peter, 
but of none to the women either at Jeru¬ 
salem or in Galilee. The words in 
which Jesus held out the prospect 
of a meeting in Galilee (xiv. 28) were 
spoken to the Twelve, and the angel’s 
message also is for them. In Luke 


(xxiv. 6) this reference, like the former 
one, to visions in Galilee is obliterated. 
Instead, there is a reference to what 
Jesus had said (“to yon,” the women?) 
whAi still in Galilee. 

8. The women do not fulfil their 
commission. The startling contact with 
the spirit-world, and the utter reversal 
of the ideas and intentions with which 
they had come, deprive them of the 
power of action, and we are simply told 
that they made no communication to 
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before you into Galilee; there you will see him, as he said to 
you. And they went out and fled from the tomb, for they 8 
were seized with trembling and bewilderment; and they said 


nothing to any one; for they 

any one. How long this silence lasted 
is not said, but it seems as if the 
Christophanies in Galilee were to be 
treated as abrupt occurrences for which 
the women had not in any way prepared 
their brethren. When the appearances 
had taken place, the women called to 
mind what they had heard at the empty 
grave, hence this report; but at the 
time they had not fulfilled the order 
given them (ver. 7.) 


were afraid. 

In Matthew and Luke the women are 
not so reticent, but set out at once to 
tell the disciples what they have heard. 
In Luke it is very noticeable that the 
communication of the angel (xxiv. 7) 
contains nothing new, but is only a 
reminder of what Jesus himself had 
said of his sufferings and his resurrec¬ 
tion. His words, rightly remembered 
and understood, explain the empty 
grave and make the future clear. 
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Here ends the text of the Gospel 
according to Mark. The twelve verses 
which follow in the Received Text and 
in the English Bible are pronounced 
more and more decidedly by criticism 
to be a later addition to the text, and 
to have no inherent affinity with what 
goes before. But, though the original 
text ends here, all critics are agreed 
that the writer cannot have meant the 
words “for they were afraid” to be 
the last words of his Gospel. Everyone 
can see that he had more to add. The 
writer must have meant to record the 
meeting of the Master with his disciples 
in Galilee, which has been so plainly 
predicted (xiv. 28, xvi. 7). The appear¬ 
ance to Peter, which we know from 
Paul to have been the first of all the 
appearances, was doubtless meant to 
have a place in the work (cf. ver. 7), 
and the account of it in this Gospel 
would have been the most authentic 
(cf. Matthew’s Christophany in Galilee, 
xxviii. 16-20). The lately discovered 
fragment of the so-called Gospel of 
Peter shows a similar intention, for us 
similarly frustrated, for it breaks off as 
Simon and Andrew with Levi are just 
setting off with their nets to the lakeside 
where Jesus had so often been with 
them. And if Mark had information 
about the appearances in Galilee and 
must have intended to speak of them, 
he must also have meant to justify in 
the close of his work the claim made 
for Jesus in his title, that he was the 
Son of God ; the Gospel has not yet 
exhibited him plainly in that light but 
only in prophetic glimpses and in 
parables (i. 11, ix. 7, xii. 6, xiv. 62), 
and has yet to show how he was 


proved to be the Son of God with 
power by the resurrection (Rom. i. 4). 

The Gospel, then, is imperfect at its 
close, and we are left to conjecture, 
though the indications are pretty clear, 
what it was still to contain. A further 
question is whether the case is one of 
mutilation, a conclusion having been 
lost which the author wrote, or whether 
he, having written down to this point, 
was prevented from finishing his work. 
Most critics adopt the former view. It 
is that of Westcott and Hort, who 
consider that the last leaf of the 
manuscript was lost. The theory of 
mutilation has also another form, in 
which it is held by many German 
scholars, viz. that the conclusion 
Mark wrote was suppressed because, 
for reasons we can only surmise, it 
did not recommend itself to Christian 
feeling. If, as we have often noticed, 
Mark’s narratives are judged by the 
writers coming after him to be too 
homely (cf. on i. 36, iii. 21, viii. 22-26, 
etc.) and not to exalt the Saviour 
enough above the ordinary human lot, 
it is possible that his account of the 
Christophany also was not on a scale 
to recommend it, and that this part of 
his Gospel was left behind. 

But could it be so left behind ? Zahn 
[Einleitung, ii. 234) strongly denies that 
it could. The Gospel, he holds, must 
have been multiplied at once after it 
was written, and the conclusion could 
not have been suppressed so that no 
vestige of it remained, once that multi¬ 
plication had begun. As all the copies, 
therefore, of which there is any evi¬ 
dence were without it, it must be 
concluded that Mark’s own conclusion 
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[Matthew xxviii. 9, 10, 16-20; Luke xxiv. 13-53.] 

Now when he was risen early on the first day of the week 9 
he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had 
cast seven demons. She went and reported it to those who 10 


was never there, and therefore that it 
was never added by him to hie book. 
By death or by some other interfering 
cause he was prevented from finishing 
his work. The argument, perhaps, 
scarcely proves all that Zahn claims ; 
books were suppressed by the early 
Church which were not approved of; 
and a part of a book mignt [be sup¬ 
pressed if there were good reasons for 
it. But those who hold that Mark’s 
Gospel was used not long after it was 
writteu, and was the basis of other 
Gospels, will allow that if there was a 
suppression it must have taken place 
very soon after the book was finished 
and before many copies of it had gone 
abroad. 

Though the conclusion which stands 
in the Bibles of all lands is judged by 
criticism not to be a part of the original 
Gospel of Mark, it must, of course, be 
given in any treatment of that Gospel. 
By reading it earefully we apprehend 
the internal evidence for its rejection 
from the text. A short statement of the 
external evidence must go first. 

In the great uncials of the fourth 
century, N and 11, the Gospel of Mark 
ends with the words “for they were 
afraid.” Several versions also want the 
last twelve verses, among which may 
be mentioned the Sinaitic Syriac, copies 
of the Elliiopic, and the important early 
Latin k, while in many versions which 
give the conclusion there are marks 
denoting that the scribes had doubts 
of its authenticity. That such doubts 
wore entertained in the early Christian 
centuries we learn from the express 
statements of several fathers, notably 
Eusebius and Jerome, who both declare 


that it was wanting in most of the 
Greek copies. It was not embraced in 
the scheme of divisions of the Gospels 
known as the Ammonian sections and 
the Eusebian canons ; and Fathers writ¬ 
ing on the necessity of baptism to sal¬ 
vation do not quote the very express 
declaration of verse 16. 

On the other hand, the Gospel has in 
several uncials a different conclusion 
from ver. 9-20. L 1 p and 'F, to which 
are to be added the uncial 274 and 
several MSS. of versions, present us with 
what is known as the ShorterConclusion 
(see below). The uncials give both con¬ 
clusions, and, as Dr. Swete points out, 
they give the shorter one first, Llandp 
giving it after signs indicating the end 
of the Gospel, and 'F writing it con¬ 
tinuously with ver. 8. They do not 
seem to prefer the longer to the shorter, 
but give both the attempts known to 
them to cure the abruptness of the 
ending at ver. 8. These codices belong 
to the 7th and 8th centuries, and show 
the doubts as to the end of Mark to 
have been still unsettled at that period. 
(See Svvete’s Mark pp. xcviii-xcix for a 
very useful conspectus of the manner in 
which the Gospel is finished in these 
four MSS.). 

While wo thus see that the longer 
conclusion was regarded in the early 
centuries with much suspicion, and that 
though it made its way into the great 
mass of copies, it was known in many 
quarters to be open to question, it was 
undoubtedly known to Irenaeus in the 
end of the second century us a part of 
the second Gospel, so that “at Rome 
and at Lyons the Gospel then ended as 
it does now.” In Burgon’e The last 
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twelve verses of the Gospel according to 
St. Mark, 1871, the argument will be 
found set forth with great learning that 
a section acknowledged so early and 
making its way thereafter to general 
acceptance must be genuine. But the 
controversy has now entered on a new 
phase. In an Armenian MS. found by 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare in 1891, the writer 
of xvi. 9-20 is named : the fragment is 
attributed to “the Presbyter Ariston.” 1 
The discovery has been regarded by 
the most competent scholars, Zahn, 
Nestle, Swete, Harnack, as a true 
one; in the presbyter Ariston they 
recognize the Aristion mentioned by 
Papias in Eusebius, H.E., iii. 39, and 
stated by him to have been a disciple 
of the Lord and an authentic hearer 
of John the Elder. The fragment 
may thus belong to the early part 
of the second century. The men¬ 
tion of Ariston suggests a connection 
with Asia Minor; he is spoken of 
by Papias along with the Presbyter 
John, writer of the Apocalypse. An 
interesting study by Rohrbach, Der 
Schluss des Markus-Evangeliums, der 
Vier-Evangelien-Kanon, und die Mein- 
asiatischen Presbyter, 1894 (compare 
Harnack, Chronologie, p. 696 sqq .), 
seeks to prove that the original con¬ 
clusion of Mark, which resembled that 
of the Gospel of Peter and placed the 
appearance of the risen Christ in Gali¬ 
lee, displeased the Elders of Asia who 
followed the tradition of Luke and 
John with its appearances at Jerusalem 
(John xxi. 14, the appearance in Galilee 
is said to be the third) ; and that it 
was under the influence of John, great 
in that region, that the original con¬ 
clusion was removed aud the present 
one, which agrees with Luke and John, 
substituted for it. (See Introduction, 
p. 48 sqq .). 

The question is discussed in Tischen- 
dorf’s note on the passage and in West- 


cott and Hort, vol. ii. Notes on Select 
Readings, pp. 28-51 ; and with the addi¬ 
tion of later knowledge by Swete, St. 
Mark, Introduction, p. xcvi., Alterna¬ 
tive Endings of the Gospel, who gives a 
facsimile of the page of the Edschraiat- 
zin MS. containing the beginning of 
the conclusion with the ascription to 
“ Ariston.” See also Zahn, Einl. ii. 
227 sqq. 

xvi. 9-20. The Longer Conclusion. 

9. The subject of the foregoing verses 
was a feminine plural; we were hearing 
of the experiences of the women visiting 
the grave. Here the subject is a mas¬ 
culine singular, and without any tran¬ 
sition we are hearing an enumeration 
of the different appearances of the 
Lord after the resurrection. Before, we 
were being prepared to hear of the 
resurrection by various graphic nar¬ 
ratives in which the feelings the 
looks and the words of the actors were 
all reported ; we heard of the women at 
the tomb, ve were about to hear of the 
appearance to Peter : here the resur¬ 
rection is announced as a fact known 
to all, and put in a participle in order 
to let us pass on to the list of the 
Christophanies. The resurrection, we 
are told, took place on the morning of 
the first day of the week (the Hebraistic 
numeral of ver. 2 is here changed 
into the Greek rpun-u), cf. 1 Cor. xv. 4. 

The first appearance, we are told, 
was to Mary Magdalene. The earlier 
part of the chapter was about her ; but 
here she is introduced de novo with the 
statement of Luke viii. 2. This agrees 
with the story of John xx. 1-1S. In 
Matthew also, xxviii. 1-10, the first 
Christophany is to both the Marys. In 
Luke xxiv. 1-10, 22 sq., the women see 
angels, and receive a message at the 
tomb, but do not see the Lord. This 
agrees with Paul’s account, 1 Cor. xv. 


1 Expositor, 1603, October, p. 211 sijg. 
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had been with him, as they mourned and wept. And they, on n 
hearing that he was alive and had been seen by her, would 
not believe it. And after this he appeared in another form 12 
to two of them on their walk when they were going to the 
country. And they went and reported it to the rest, and 13 
they did not believe them either. Afterwards he appeared to 14 
the Eleven themselves as they were at table, and reproached 
them for their unbelief and hardness of heart because they 
did not believe those who had seen him risen. And he said 15 
to them, Go into the whole world and preach the Gospel to 


4 sqq. ; and Mark’s own conclusion, 
whether unwritten or lost, probably 
was of the same tenor. 

Ver. 10 might be supposed to be in¬ 
tended to meet the harshness of ver. 6, 
where the women are prevented by 
fright from obeying the angel’s injunc¬ 
tion. But there is no need to suppose 
this motive here. Where the appear¬ 
ance to Mary, or to the two Marys, 
stood first the story naturally went on 
to say that the appearance was re¬ 
ported to the disciples. John xx. 16 
expressly says this, and Matth. xxviii. 
implies it. For the mourning and 
weeping, see Gospel of Peter (Dr. 
Swete’s text) 3, 14, “We fasted and sat 
mourning and weeping night and day 
until the Sabbath.” 

The unbelief of the disciples was a 
well-known fact and could scarcely be 
omitted in any enumeration of the 
Christophanios. In John xx. the doubt 
is impersonated in Thomas alone, but 
in Luke it is general (xxiv. 11) and on the 
art of some lasts longer (41). See in 
lark ix. 10 an echo of the disciples’ 
difficulties at this time. 

12. Here we have the story of Luke 
xxiv. 13-35, with the difference that in 
Luke the two disciples who met the 
Lord outside Jerusalem are met, on 
coming back and reporting their ex¬ 
perience, with the answering announce¬ 
ment that the Lord has appeared to 
Simon, and that the fact of his 
resurrection is beyond doubt. In 
Luke, however, doubts still linger, ver. 
38, 41. On the “ other form ” we com¬ 
pare, of course, the narrative of the 
Transfiguration, ix. 2. 

14. Jerome, con. Ptlag.,\\. 15, tells us 
that in Borne copies, and more especi¬ 
ally Greek ones, tne following statement 
stood at the end of Mark’s Gospel: 


“ Afterwards . . . seen him risen (as 
above). And they made the excuse, 
* This is an age of iniquity and unbelief 
under Satan, and by means of unclean 
spirits does not allow the true power of 
God to be known. Therefore do thou 
now reveal thy righteousness.’” Zahn 
considers that this curious passage in 
which the disciples excuse their un¬ 
belief and suggest a remedy for it, 
gives the true situation for the under¬ 
standing of the verses now following, 
and is inclined to regard it as connected 
with Papias, and as, in fact, one of the 
Diegeses or narratives which he com¬ 
piled (Einl. ii. 229 sq.). 

Zalm is also of opinion that ver. 14-18 
are of a different character from the 
beginning and the end of the conclusion, 
less of a summing up and more of a 
real narrative. But the piece cannot 
be regarded as original. The materials 
for it are given in Luke xxiv. (see ver. 
38, 41, 46) though the tradition is here 
treated differently, and with more of 
the light of later experience upon it. 
In John these reproaches are for Thomas 
only, and John xxi. has various admoni¬ 
tions for Peter. 

15. This universal destination of the 
Gospel carries us a good way down in 
the Apostolic Age; in vii. 27 we read that 
the children were to be fed first; and 
in Paul we find the formula, “ to 
the Jew first, and also to the Gentile” 
(Rom. ii. 10). In xiii. 10 the Gospel 
was to be preached to all the 
nations before the end came; and 
in Matth. xxviii. 19 and Luke xxiv. 
47, the preaching is to be to all the 
nations (in Luke “ beginning at Jeru¬ 
salem”). Here all limitations are left 
behind ; the Gospel is cosmical in its 
scope, as in John iii. 17. And if we 
touch Johannine thought in ver. 15 it 
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20 Se£icov tov Oeov. eicetvoi Se e£eXdovT c? eKripv^av tt avTa^ou, t ov 
K vptov ervvepyovvTog k at tov Xoyov (3ef3cuovvTos Siu tmv ctokoXov- 
Oovvtwv errjpelwv. 


is still more distinctly present in ver. 
16. The broad assertion that baptism 
is necessary for salvation reminds one 
of John iii. 5, and the condemnation of 
unbelievers is stated just as in John iii. 
18 . 

17- This is the experience of the 
early Church (see Irenaeus ii. 32), which 
fully believed itself to possess these 
powers. Compare the charges to the 
disciples in Matth. x., Luke ix. and x. 
In Mark’s charge (iii. 15, vi. 7) much 
less is claimed ; and the deficiency is 
here made good. On Tongues, see Acts 
ii., x. 46, 1 Cor. xiv. ; Exorcism, Acts 
xvi. 17, 18, xix. 13; Serpents, Acts 


xxviii. 3-5; Healing the Sick, James 
v. 14. As for immunity from poison, see 
Eusebius, H.E., iii. 39, 9 where Justus 
surnained Barsabas is said to have 
drunk poison but through the grace of 
the Lord to have suffered no bad effects 
from it. 

19. These verses sum up the history 
of the Lord and of his people down to 
the writer’s tithe. “ The Lord ” is the 
title by which he is here spoken of ; it 
indicates a divine and heavenly Being 
(1 Cor. viii. 6. John xx. 28). The title is 
not used of Jesus in this absolute way 
in the genuine Mark, though sometimes 
in Luke. What is said of the Lord is 


1 Omit Ka.iva.LS. 


-Add ’lr/aovs. 
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the whole creation. He who believes and is baptized shall be 16 
saved, but he who refuses to believe shall be condemned. And 17 
these signs shall accompany those who believe: in my name 
they will cast out demons, they will speak with new 1 tongues,, 
they will take up serpents, and if they drink anything deadly 18 
it will do them no harm; they will lay their hands on the 
sick and they will recover. So then the Lord 2 after he had 19 
spoken to them was taken up into heaven and sat on the 
right hand of God. But they went out and preached every- 20 
where, the Lord working with them and confirming the word 
by the signs which followed it. 


not a part of the biography of the 
human JesuB but an utterance of 
Christian faith, expressed in the 
language of the early creeds, with 
regard to the departed Saviour. There 
is no attempt as in Luke and Acts to 
narrate what the disciples saw of the 
Ascension nor to set forth the sweet 
assurances as to his departure which 
are found in John. As to the sitting 
on the right hand of God see on xii. 
35-37. 

The account of the disciples’ pro¬ 
ceedings is also very summary. It is 


also notable for its modesty. No claim 
is made that they have preached to 
‘all the nations’ or to ‘all creation,’ 
or that they have made multitudes of 
converts. They have preached every¬ 
where, and their Lord has been with 
them in their labours. The successes 
they have had are traced directly to 
his hand. The early Church confidently 
believed itself to possess powers of 
healing and of exorcism, and the writer 
claims that these wonderful things had 
actually taken place in connection with 
the preaching of the Gospel. 


1 Omit, new. 


2 Add, Jesus. 
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The Shorter Conclusion. 

IlaVra Se ra irapr}yye\peva toi<s irep'i tov Uerpov avvTopm 
efjyyeiXay. pera. Se ravra kcu ai/ro? 6 eipavt] avrois, kcli 1 

on ro dvaroXt}? kcli d\pi Svcreco? e^cnreaTeiXev Si avTwv to iepov 
kcu aifiOapTov Ki'/pvypa t » 7 ? alwvlov crooTtjpla';. 


The shorter conclusion may also be 
given here. Dr. Swete prints it (page 
c.) with a critical apparatus. 

It is a second attempt to mend the 
mutilated ending at ver. 8 ; the author 
of this one was not of course acquainted 
with 9-20. This writer is much briefer 
than the other ; his language is more 
ecclesiastical and it looks as if he felt 
the attempt more venturesome than 


‘ Ariston ’ did. He first puts the 
women right by saying that in spite of 
ver. 8 they did fulfil the injunction of 
the angel (ver. 7), in accordance with 
the narratives of Matthew and John. 
In view of ver. 8 he can scarcely say 
that they gave a full account; he con¬ 
tents himself with saying that “ they 
reported briefly ” what was enjoined. 

‘ Those about Peter ’ instead of 1 the 


1 Several of the authorities omit e<pdvrj airrois xal. So Tisch. 
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But all that was enjoined them they reported briefly to 
those who were about Peter. And after this Jesus himself 
appeared to them and 1 from the East and as far as to the 
West sent forth through them the holy and incorruptible 
proclamation of eternal salvation. 


Eleven ’ may point to the special men¬ 
tion of Peter in ver. 7. 

Here we have no enumeration of the 
appearances but only the fact that 
Jesus appeared to the disciples in 
general, and through them sent out the 
Gospel so that it filled the world. 
* Holy and incorruptible proclamation ’ 


is not quite a primitive expression. 
The first conclusion speaks simply of 
‘ the word ’; the writer adds epithets 
as the copyists came to do to the titles 
of the Gospels. Yet his attempt must 
belong to an early time, before the 
longer ending had taken possession 

of the MSS. 


1 Omit, appeared to them and. 
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